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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Without  presuming  to  have  edited  the 
following  pages,  (which  little  need  such  coun* 
tenance,  were  I  authorised  in  any  way  to 
offer  it)  the  Manuscript  in  the  Author's  ab- 
sence from  England,  has  passed  through  my 
bands;  and  as  his  first  essay,  I  cannot  let  it 
go  forth  upon  its  new  adventure  for  favour, 
without  securing  to  myself  the  honour  ai^d 
pleasure  of  offering  it  the  first  word  of  encou- 
ragement. 

Full  of  merit,  and,  I  trust,  secure  of  success 
as  it  is,  it  was  written  during  an  almost  des- 
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perate  search  for  health  in  a  southern  clime, 
and  under  the  most  depressing  phases  of  illness. 
Mr.  Fat's  reputation  in  his  own  country  has 

been  long  established.  The  little  preface  I  have 
volunteered  for  him,  unnecessary  as  it  is  here, 
perhaps,  would  have  been  far  more  superfluous 
there.  But  with  the  present  work,  I  am  fully 
confident,  begins  a  reputation  in  England  as 
wide  and  well-founded  as  that  which  he 
already  enjoys  in  his  own  land — a  reputation 
which,  if  after  many  years  of  intimacy  and 
observation,  I  have  not  misjudged  him,  will 
increase  with  every  successive  eflbrt,  and  reflect 
as  much  honour  on  his  country,  as  it  will  give 
pleasure  to  his  friends. 

N.  P.  Willis. 

LoNDONi  October^  1835. 


TO 


COLONEL  HERMAN  THORN. 


&C.  &C. 


My  dear  Sir^ 

The  hospitality  and  attention  which, 
during  my  ramblings  in  Europe,  in  common 
with  many  of  my  countrymen,  I  have  received 
firom  you — ^the  numerous  instances  which  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  of  the  benevolence  and 


T,  DEDICATION. 

kindness  of  your  heart — ^your  liberal  encourage- 
ment of  the  arts,  and  the  high  estimation 
in  which  you  are  held  abroad,  induce  me  to 
offer  you  this  simple  tribute  of  regard  and 
friendship. 

Permit  me,  therefore,  to  dedicate  to  you 
the  following  pages,  with  only  a  regret  that 
they  are  not  more  worthy. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
Very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

Theodore  S.  Fay. 


PREFACE. 


The  most  improbable   featiires  of  the  fol- 
lowing story^  viz. :  the  leading  incident,  and  the 
career  of  Cotmt  Clairmont  are  founded  on  fact. 
The  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  license 
aUotted  to  writers  of  fiction  in  transforming 
character  at  pleasure,  particularly  that  of  the 
young  lady  whose  most  mysterious  fate  is  the 
foundation  of  the  tale.     Neither  has  he  bound 
himself  to  a  delineation  of  society  as  it  existed 
at  the  period  of  the  real  occurrence,  which 
took  place  many  years  since  in  New  York; 
nor  does  he  profess  to  have  grasped  the  more 
noble  materials  which  his  country  at  this  mo- 
ment offers.   He  has  rather  sketched — ^perhaps 
with   a   somewhat  mischievous  hand,  certain 
peculiarities    adapted    to    his    purpose,    and 
he  frankly   bespeaks    the    indulgence   of  the 
critical  tribunal,  before  which  he  stands  with 
the  confidence  of  a  stranger. 


Tilt  PRBPACE. 

The  art  of  novel  writing,  however  considered 
by  some  to  be  associated  with  the  heart-broken 
boarding-school  girls  and  sentimental  chamber- 
maids^ is,  in  fact,  as  dignified  as  that  of 
Canova,  Mozart,  or  Raplia^l.  In  learning  to 
arrange  a  succession  of  heavenly  sounds,  to 
embody  sweet  shapes  in  marble,  to  breathe 
fer\dd  beauty  upon  the  easel,  how  many  an 
inspired  genius  has  devoted  all  his  hours!  Is  it 
not  as  exalted  a  study  to  copy  from  the  great 
world  those  "  infinite  doings"  of  tlie  mind  and 
heart  which  make  up  the  material  of  human 
existence  ? 

That  the  writer  has  yet  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing this,  he  dares  not  hope.  As  a 
youthful  student,  and  peradventure  with  a 
feeble  hand,  he  has  thrown  his  groupings  upon 
the  canvass,  and  now,  like  tlie  boy-painter  in  the 
"  Disowned,'*  stands  behind  the  curtain,  to 
hear,  perhaps,  some  erudite  Sir  Joshua  say : 
*'  humph  !  he  had  better  bum  it !  *' 


NORMAN    LESLIE. 


CHAPTER  L 

AN  AtfSSICAM  CITY — NBW  YORK  WINTER-— 8LSI0H- 
INO— CERTAIN  CHARACTSR8  WHOM  THE  READER 
WILI.  DO  WEIiL  TO  REMEMBER — AN  INCIDENT 
WHICH  PERHAPS  HE  WILL  FORGET  BEFORE  THE 
END  OF  THE  BOOK. 

"  TwaB  in  the  flash  of  the  summer's  prime. 
Two  hundred  years  ago ; 
When  a  ship  into  an  unknown  bay 
Came  gliding  soft  and  slow.  WUUam  Cox, 

A  BRILLIANT  January  morning  broke  over 
the  merry  city  of  New  York.  Her  two 
magnificent  rivers  came  sweeping  and  sparkling 
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down  into  her  immense  bay,  which,  bound  in 
like  a  lake  on  every  side  by  eirchng  shores, 
rolled  and  flashed  in  the  unclouded  sunshine. 
The  town  itself  rose  directly  from  the  bosom 
of  the  flood,  presenting  a  scene  of  sin- 
gular splendour,  which,  when  the  western  con- 
tinent shall  be  better  known  to  European  tour- 
ists, will  be  acknowledged  to  lose  nothing  by 
comparison  with  the  picturesque  views  of 
Florence  or  Naples.  Her  tapering  spires,  her 
domes,  cupolas  and  house-tops,  and  her  forest  of 
crowded  masts  lay  bristling  and  shining  in  the 
transparent  atmosphere,  and  beneath  a  heaven 
of  deep  and  unstained  blue.  The  lovely  waters 
which  washed  three  sides  of  the  city  were 
covered  with  ships  of  all  forms,  sizes,  and  na- 
tions ;  delighting  the  eye  with  images  of  grace 
and  grandeur.  Huge  vessels  of  merchan- 
dise lay  at  rest,  in  large  numbers,  aU  rq;ularly 
swayed  round  from  their  anchors  into  an  uniform 
position  by  the  heavy  tide  setting  from  the  rivers 
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to  the  sea.  Otiiers,  leamng  to  the  wind — 
their  swollen  and  snowy  canvass  broadly  spread 
for  their  flight  over  the  ocean,  bounded  for- 
ward, like  youth,  bright  and  confident  against 
the  future.  Some,  entering  sea-beaten  and 
weary  firom  remote  parts  of  the  globe,  might  be 
likened  by  the  contemplative  to  age  and  wis- 
dom pitying  their  bold  compeers,  about  to  en- 
counter the  roar  and  storm  from  which  they 
themselves  were  so  glad  to  escape ;  and  yet,  to 
carry  the  simile  further,  even  as  the  human 
mind,  which  experience  does  not  always  en- 
lighten, or  adversity  subdue,  ready,  after  a  brief 
interval  of  idleness  and  repose,  to  forget  the 
past,  and  refit  themselves  for  enterprise  and 
danger.  Hundreds  whose  less  perilous  duties 
lay  within  the  gates  of  the  immense  harbour, 
plied  to  and  firo^  in  every  direction,  crossing  and 
le-crossing  each  other,  and  enlivening  with  de- 
lightful animation  the  broad  and  busy  scene.  Of 
these  small  craft,  indeed,  the  waves  were  for 
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ever  whitened  with  an  incredible  number, 
through  the  midst  of  which  thundered  heavily 
the  splendid  and  enormous  steamers,  beautifully 
formed  to  shoot  through  the  flood  with  arrowy 
swiftness,^ their  dean,  bright  colours  shining 
in  the  sun, — spouting  forth  fire  and  steam  like 
monstrous  dragons,  and  leaving  long  tracks 
of  smoke  on  the  blue  heaven. 

Among  other  evidences  of  a  great  maritime 
power,  reposed  several  giant  men  of  war;  those 
stem,  tremendous  messengers  of  the  deep,  erst 
wafting  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  the  thunder- 
bolts of  death  across  the  solemn  world  of 
waters,  but  now  lying  like  fortresses,  motionless 
on  the  tide,  and  ready  to  bear  again  over  the 
globe  the  friendly  pledges  or  the  grave  demands 
of  a  nation,  which,  in  the  recollection  of  some  of 
its  surviving  citizens,  was  a  submissive  colony, 
without  power  and  without  a  name.  You 
might  deem  the  magnificent  dty  that  lay  thus 
extended  upon  the  flood,  Venice,  when  that 
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wonderful  republic  held  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  In  a  greater  degree,  indeed,  than  Lon- 
don, (notwithstanding  the  superior  amoxmt  of 
shipping  possessed  by  the  latter,)  New  York,  at 
first,  strikes  the  stranger,  entering  into  its  har- 
bour, with  signs  of  commercial  prosperity  and 
wealth.  In  the  mighty  British  metropolis,  the 
vessels  Ue  locked  in  Dock-yards,  or  half-buried 
under  fog  and  smoke.  The  narrow  Thames 
presents  Uttle  more  than  that  portion  actually 
in  motion,  and,  in  a  sail  from  Margate  to  town, 
the  vast  number  are  seen  only  in  succession ; 
but  here,  the  whole  crowded,  broad,  and  moving 
panorama  breaks  at  once  upon  the  eye,  and 
through  a  perfectly  pure  and  bright  atmos- 
phere. Nothing  can  be  more  striking  and  im- 
pressive. 

It  was  a  frosty  winter  morning,  and  the 
general  splendour  of  the  scene  was  heightened 
by  the  fieu^t  that,  for  some  days  previous,  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  had  come  down  silently  and 
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thickly  from  heaven,  without  wind  and  without 
rain.  The  whole  picture  was  now  glittering 
with  tracts  of  stainless  white.  The  roofs  were 
hidden  beneath  fleecy  masses.  The  trees  were 
cased  with  brilliant  lustre,  and  held  out  their 
naked  branches  sparkling  in  the  sun.  The 
shores  sloping  down  to  the  waters'  edge,  leaned 
brightly  to  the  beams  of  morning.  Even  the 
waves  themselves  bore  on  their  bosoms— urged 
gently  along,  and  dashed  ever  and  anon  against 
each  other — ponderous  fragments  of  snow- 
covered  ice,  which  had  drifted  down  from  the 
rivers,  but  not  yet  in  sufficient  quantities  to  in- 
terrupt the  navigation.  The  roar  and  thunder 
of  the  town  could  be  heard  from  the  bay,  as 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  her  citizens  awoke 
to  their  accustomed  occupations.  The  shouts 
of  artizans  and  tradesmen,  the  dink  of  ham- 
mers fix)m  the  thronged  and  busy  wharfs  and 
shipyards,  the  inspiring  *^  heave  yo!"  with 
which  the  brawny  tars  cheered  their  labours 
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amid  the  mass  of  shipping  (itself  a  city) — ^the 
clanging  of  hoofs,  the  shuffling  of  feet,  the 
ringing  of  bells,  the  deep  hum  of  voices,  and  all 
the  medley  of  sounds  peculiar  to  the  newly 
awakened  concourse  of  a  vast  and  growing 
population,  rose  cheerfully  on  the  air.  Wher- 
ever the  eye  wandered,  it  met  only  scenes 
of  bustle,  haste,  gaiety,  and  earnest  occupa- 
tion. 

But  if  the  exterior  of  the  city  presented  so 
fiveiy  a  picture,  the  interior  was  yet  v^^, 
inspiriting.  Broadway,  the  principal  street, 
was  now  the  centre  of  one  of  those  gay  and 
giddy  scenes  known  only  to  the  inhabitants  of 
odd  countries,  and  which  to  many  ofier  greater 
attractions  than  the  odoriferous  vales  and 
plains  of  Italy  or  Araby.  True,  those  romantic 
dimes  where  the  human  race  enjoy  a  temperar- 
tnre  so  mild  and  pleasant  as  to  permit  their 
almost  dwelling  in  the  open  air — even  in  the 
coldest  season — have  in   their  softer  charms 
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something  unspeakably  sweet  and  aHnring. 
Those  lusdoiis  eveigreen  Tallies,  those  luxu- 
riant bills,  those  rich  slopes,  doHied  with,  the 
most  goif;eous  fruits  and  the  tenderest  and 
deepest  verdure,  and  more  than  all,  those 
gentle  and  transparent  skies,  seem  benefidently 
designed  for  man  in  his  more  uncivilized  state^ 
or  for  the  poor.  It  must  be  delightful  for  the 
penniless,  the  aged,  and  the  houseless,  unable 
to  procure  clothing  or  fuel,  to  find  the  dawn 
ever  diffusing  a  genial  and  balmy  warmth 
over  nature.  The  tenant  of  the  rude  and 
scantily  furnished  hut,  flings  open  his  window 
and  admits  the  flagrant  sweets.  Mere  day  is 
to  them  a  gift  and  a  blessing ;  the  sun  is  their 
cloak  and  their  fire.  Those  old  Italian  land- 
scapes with  the  warm  yellow  light  gleaming 
deUciously  in  through  an  open  casement  are 
finely  characteristic.  But  are  we  not  apt  to 
magnify  the  advantages  of  this  universal  and 
perpetual  blandness  of  heaven  ?  True,  the  half- 
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dad  fidiennan  flings  himself  carelessly  down 
and  sleeps  upon  the  beach --the  b^gar  lies 
stretched  agunst  a  sunny  wall,  drying  the 
n^t  dews  firom  his  tattered  garments  and 
partaking  in  peace  the  slumbers  which  he 
coold  not  enjoy  beneath  the  less  benignant 
influence  of  the  stars;  the  wrinkled  and  time 
striken  dames^  ''  the  spinsters  and  the  knitters 
in  the  sun''  bring  their  work  in  front  of  their 
cottages,  and  the  pilgrim  from  a  northern 
dime  fancies  them  happy  as  the  children  of 
Eden.  But  I  doubt  whether  the  vigorous 
and  enlivening  joys  of  winter  are  not  more 
conducive  to  health  and  happiness.  An 
Italian  vale,  breathing  its  sweetest  odours 
and  sparkling  under  its  pleasantest  sun-shine, 
is  but  a  dull  picture  compared  with  Broadway 
on  the  bright  morning  after  a  heavy  fall  of 
SHOW*  No  scene  can  be  more  full  of  life  and 
action  ^everythiog  appears  in  a  whurl  of 
A  spirit  of  joy  and  impulse  hangs  in 
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the  air,  peFvades  all  the  city,  and  pours  its  fires 
through  the  veins  of  every  living  creature. 
The  exhilarating  atmosphere  braces  the  limbs, 
quickens  the  step,  flushes  the  cheek,  fills  the 
eye  with  lustre,  and  puts  aside  care,  thought 
and  dullness.  Those  old  snow-storms  have 
unfortunately  of  later  years  made  their  visits 
less  frequently.  The  fleecy  mantle  now  de- 
scends in  smaller  portions,  and  is  defied  in  a 
shorter  period.  I  can  fancy  the  rising  gene- 
ration smiling  when  we  of  the  old  school 
lament  the  forms  and  fashions  of  the  last 
century.  They,  peradventure,  may  be  amused 
by  wondering  what  value  we  can  attach  to  a 
powdered  queue  or  a  plaited  wristband,  but, 
by  this  hand !  when  die  dements  themselves 
alter  and  remould  their  usages, — ^when  seasons 
roll  in  difierent  shapes,— when  honest  gusty 
old  winter — instead  of  striding  forward,  as  was 
his  wont,  wrapt  in  cloak  and  fur,— his  cheek 
glowing  with  the  cold,   and  the  sparry  icicle 
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^ttering  around  his  cap  and  beard— steals 
forward  with  only  a  fashionable  mantle  and  an 
umbrella,  heaven  save  the  mark !  we  may  well 
lament.  I  cannot  write  calmly  of  those 
glorious  old  snow  storms. 

One  of  them  had  now  descended  upon  New 
Tork,  and  the  inhabitants,  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced, seemed  conscious  of  no  other  earthly 
object  than  the  enjoyment  of  sleighing. 

Throngs  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  fashion- 
able were  gathered  into  that  broad  and  beau- 
tiful street,  which  extends,  three  or  four 
miles,  in  a  line  straight  as  an  arrow, 
its  long  vista  of  elegant  houses,  remark- 
able for  their  uniform  aspect  of  affluence 
and  comfort,  and  presenting  in  their  extreme 
neatness,  and  particularly  in  the  beauty  of  their 
entrances,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  street  views 
of  Pteris,  with  only  two  exceptions,  and  to  those 
of  other  continental  cities  without  any.  Its 
world  of  lovely  women  were  abroad.    Such 
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rosy  cheeks^  such  melting  eyes  as  passed  up 
and  down  that  dazsUng  day!  Hundreds  of 
sleighs,  drawn  sometimes  by  one  horse,  and 
sometimes  by  four,  darted  by  each  other  with 
the  swiftness  of  a  bird's  sweep, — the  princely 
horses  fired  with  the  air  and  the  scene,  neighing, 
tossing  their  heads,  champing  their  bits,  and 
leaping  on  their  way,  mad  as  Bucephalus,  every 
mothers*  son  of  them — ^the  bells  around  their 
necks  ringing  out  a  music  as  merry  and  soul- 
stirring  as  the  blast  of  a  trumpet.  An  amuse- 
ment so  heartily  entered  into  by  the  wealthy 
classes,  soon  assumes  an  artificial  hue  of  taste. 
The  choice  of  horses  became  a  matter  of  tiie 
utmost  ambition,  and  the  sleighs  were  wrought 
into  every  form  devisable  by  an  elegant  or  a 
fantastic  &ncy.  Now  swept  by  a  painted  boat, 
and  now  a  classic  chariot.  Here  darted  a  pearly 
shell  fit  to  bear  Venus  over  the  waves,  and  there 
an  ocean  car  firom  which  father  Neptune  might 
have  appropriately  guided  the  dolphins,  and 
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winged    steeds  of  the  ocean.    In  no  part  of 
the  world  are  there  more  lovely  women  than 
in  our  American    cities.       They  contribute 
largely   to    the    fascination  of   this    exciting 
sport,  and  neither  at  the  ball,  nor  the  theatre, 
nor  the  midnight  revel,   do  they  appear  more 
beautiful  than  here.    Their  graceful  and  glow- 
ing fiM^es  fleet  by  with  a  rapidity  which  pre- 
vents all  criticism,  if  not  all  comparison.    The 
gaze  is  bewildered  with  an  endless  succession 
of  lovely  Ups  and  radiant  smiles;   and  eyes 
which  the  young  and  sensitive  of  the  other 
sex,  with  the  fidelity  characteristic  of  ardour 
and  youth,  might  remember  for  ever,  but  that 
each  succeeding  glance  heals  the  wound  re- 
ceived firom  the  last.     In  the  midst  of  this  gay 
and  noisy  scene,   the    pedestrians  along  the 
spacious  side   walks  found  their  interest    so 
much  exdted  by  the  vast   number,    variety 
and  beauty  of  the  equipages,  and  their  charm- 
ing groupes,  that  the  pavements  in  their  long 
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extent  were  lined  with  animated  spectators, 
some  lounging  slowly  onward  as  if  reluctantly 
withdrawing  from  such  a  pleasing  spectacle, 
while  many  remained  stationary,  uratching 
each  bright  car  as  it  went  ringing  and  flashing 
along,  and  commenting  upon  each  passing 
company. 

"  See,  Leslie— look !— ''  cried  a  fishionably 
dressed  young  man  to  his  companion,  whose 
finely  proportioned  figure  and  extremely  hand- 
some face  had  attracted  more  than  one  pair  of 
those  mischicTOus  eyes  we  spoke  of.  **  There ! 
behind  the  yellow  sleigh — ^with  those  superb 
horses ;— don't  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  now? 
— they  have  stopped  to  address  that  party." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other, "  you  are  right — ^what 
a  queenly  woman  1" 

'^  Is  not  that  fair  girl  Flora — she  with  her 
head  turned  away  ?" 

<<  Tis  her  sweet  self,"  replied  Howard  with 
theatrical  enthusiasm. 

The  sleigh  which  they  had  been  observing 
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now  swiftly  approached  and  dashed  by  over 
the  hard  pressed  snow,  discovering  a  nearer 
▼iew  of  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies;  the 
former  a  man  of  style  and  ton,  though  some- 
what advanced  in  years; — ^the  ladies,  an  ex- 
tremely fine  lookmg  woman,  richly,  nay,  gorge- 
ously dressed,  whoseage  one  might  scarcely  ven- 
tore  to  suppose,  so  brilliantly  did  the  charms  of 
youth  and  gaiety  linger  around  her  person. 
The  other  a  fair  girl  of  exceeding  beauty,  her 
complexion  heightened  by  air  and  exercise, 
whose  bewitching  smile  and  laughing  blue 
eyes  having  already  intoxicated  half  the  Broad- 
way Exquisites,  boded  no  good  to  the  sus- 
ceptibiUties  of  our  young  loungers.  Greetings 
were  graciously  interchanged  as  they  flew  by, 
and  the  two  friends  uncovered  their  heads 
with  that  air  of  heartfelt  homage,  with 
which  gay  and  ardent  young  men  return  the 
smile  and  salutation  of  the  loveliest  of  the 
reigning  belles. 

^  I  am  a  lost  man,*^  exclaimed  Howard. 
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*^  Which  one  now  P*    asked  Leslie  smiling, 

^^  I  would  I  had  lived  in  the  days  of  good 
old  Greece,  when  the  chisd  of  Praxiteles  made 
marble  breathe  and  almost  blash." 

*'  I  had  rather  live  m  the  good  old  town  of 
Mannahatta  after  a  merry  snow*stonny  like 
this,  replied  Leslie ;  "  but  why  your  wish  ?'' 

"That  I  might  have  Flora  Temple  wrought 
in  Parian  for  my  gallery.  To  have  that  exqui- 
site Psyche  face  in  marble — immutable — im* 
mortal  marble,  never  to  be  changed  by  sick- 
ness ^by  care — by  time.  I  would  spend 
hours  by  it  daily,  worshipping.  But  look! 
yonder  comes  another,"    said  Howard. 

"  Old  Mr.  Romain  and  his  daughter,"  added 
Leslie. 

A  stately  creature,  with  a  face  that  might 
have  been  Cleopatra's  in  her  girlhood,  bowed 
smilingly  to  the  two  young  men,  and  directed 
to  them  the  attention  of  her  father. 

"  After  all,'*    exdaimed  Howard,   as  they 


duappeared  among  the  throng  of  slei^s,  ^  I 
do  not  know  but  those  large  eyes  of  Rosalie 
Romain's  edipse  them  all." 

**  She  is  one  of  your  bewildering  girls," 
said  Leslie,  *'  which  it  would  be  prudent  for 
sodi  gientlemenas  you  to  beware  of.  But  what 
is  doing  yonder  ?— is  some  one  holding  a  levee 
in  tike  open  air,  this  cold  morning  ?" 

*'  I  wager  my  life,"  cried  Howard,  ^^  tibat 
the  sleigh,  around  which  the  others  are  aU 
crowding  so  eagerly,  contains  thatd — d  French 
Count." 

**  His  Lordship,  true  enough,  at  full  length," 
added  Leslie, — **  coated  like  a  Russian  Empe- 
ror, and  showing  off  those  four  fiery  animals  to 
every  body's  admiration/' 

*'  And  envy,"  said  Howard.  "  That  fop 
now  could  marry  any  of  those  blooming  belles 
at  ten  minutes'  notice." 

"  You  do  your  countrymen  injustice,"  re- 
plied his  firiend,  drily. 
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'^  Ah^  but  look !"  exclaimed  Howard, ''  there 
comes  your  own  sister  with  your  father,  Leslie, 
and  what  a  magnificent  pair  of  horses!  I 
thought  mine  passable,  but  really  \ — '* 

<<  I  bought  them  only  yesterday/'  remarked 
Leslie ;  *^  they  are  chosen  firom  everything  this 
side  the  water,  and  with  all  that  fire  and  mettle, 
are  as  kind  in  the  harness  as  lambs.  Julia 
could  drive  them.  If  I  am  extravagant  in  any 
thing,  it  is  in  the  love  of  that  noble  animal ; 
there  is  nothing  so  beautiful  on  earth  as  a  beau- 
tiful horse.'* 

'^  Except  a  beautiful  woman,"  interrupted 
Howard,  with  his  eyes  fixed  full  on  the  face  of 
a  lady,  who  on  foot,  and  leading  by  the  hand 
a  very  handsome  child,  was  attempting  to 
cross  the  street. 

At  the  sight  of  Leslie,  his  father  had 
ordered  the  sleigh  to  the  side  walk.  The 
young  Frenchman,  Clairmont,  who  had  been 
pointed  out  by  Leslie,  drove  his  horses  up  at 
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the  moment,  and  die  lady  crossing  with  the 
child  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  at  the 
great  peril  of  her  life,  and  followed  the  equipage 
with  her  eyes.  At  that  instant  a  sharp  cry  of 
terror  burst  suddenly  from  all  quarters.  A  pair 
of  horses  appeared  approaching  at  full  speed, 
dragging  the  firagments  of  a  broken  and  un- 
tenanted sldgh,  their  manes  streaming  in  the 
air,  their  ears  back,  their  heads  stretched 
forward,  with  open  mouth  and  dilated  nostril, 
the  half  loosened  traces  flying  about  their 
heels,  dashing  first  to  one  side  of  the  street, 
then  to  the  other,  ungoyemable,  desperate,  and 
abandoned  to  all  the  madness  of  flight.  Each 
bound  threatened  the  extinction  of  some 
human  life,  or  that  the  affirighted  creatures 
themselres  would  be  dashed  to  pieces.  As 
they  passed,  a  sympathetic  fury  ran  through 
all  the  startled  horses  around,  which  were 
with  difficulty  reined  in  by  their  drivers.  The 
foot    passengers    rushed  precipitately  to  the 
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Wftll^  men  shouted,  children  cried,  women 
screamed,  and  all  the  gay  mirth  was  sudden- 
ly transformed  to  fear  and  horror.  Scarce- 
ly a  moment  had  elapsed  from  their 
first  appearance  till  their  arrival  at  the  spot 
where  stood  Leslie  and  his  friend.  All  seemed 
to  have  escaped  from  their  perilous  career,  ex- 
cept the  lady  with  the  child,  who  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  Howard.  Whether  uncon« 
scious  of  her  imminent  danger,  or  rendered  by 
it  unable  to  move,  she  remained  completely  ex- 
posed, and  the  crowd  at  a  glance,  and  with  a 
burst  of  new  interest,  saw  the  fiery  and  furious 
animak  plunging  with  headlong  speed  directly 
towards  her.  Cries  of  ''  stop  them !  stop 
them  !  save  the  woman  and  the  child"— rung 
on  the  air :  but  as  is  generally  the  case  in  such 
emergencies,  there  were  found  many  more  to 
suggest  this  counsel,  than  to  execute  it.  Their 
destruction  appeared  inevitable,  and  that  stir 
and  shudder  with  which  men  look  on  a  bloody 
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and  terrible  accident,  broke  from  the  crowd, 
when  Leslie  sprang  hastily  forward,  grasinng 
unsnooessfnlly  at  the  reigns  of  the  fugitiye 
beasts,  but    dragging  the   mother  and  child 
almost  firom  beneath  their  hoofs.    The  hidj 
thus  suddenly  rescued,  immediately  swooned, 
and  was  oonyeyed  with  the  child  into  an  ad* 
joining  mansion.     Attention  to  them  would 
have  been  more  undivided,  but  for  the  catas- 
trophe of  one  of  the  animals,  from  whose  fury 
they  were  saved.       Starting  aside  from   the 
grasp  of  Leslie,  the  finer  of  the  two  leaped  for- 
ward with  an  almost  supernatural  effort,  and 
the  shaft  of  a  gig  entered  into  his  body  directly 
through  t]ie  ample  chest,  as  a  sword  plunged 
and  buried  to  the  hilt  in  a  human  bosom.    The 
n(Me  creature  uttered  a  scream  painfully  ex- 
pressive of  agony  and  fear,  and  bleeding,  sweat- 
ing, foaming,  trembling,  and  panting,   came 
heavily  to  the  ground.    A  rush  of  people  now 
dosed  in  upon  them.    The  dying  horse  was  at 
once  disentangled  from  his  harness,  the  life- 
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tide  poured  forth  in  a  dark  red  flood,  crimson- 
ing the  pure  snow,  and  with  each  gosh  the 
pain  of  the  poor  animal  appeared  more  insup- 
portable, while  the  vapour  curled  from  his 
reeking  flanks.  He  struggled  and  snorted,  and 
strove  to  rise  and  resume  his  flight,  and  his 
bloodshot  eyes  turned  gleaming  upon  the  faces 
of  the  spectators,  aa  if  soliciting  aid,  or  at  least 
compassion.  But  presently  his  breast  heaved 
with  a  feeble  motion.  Weaker,  and  yet  more 
weak,  grew  his  convidsive  shudders,  and  his 
vain  attempts  to  regain  hb  feet :  till  drenched, 
quivering,  and  gory — foam  on  his  lip— terror 
and  despair  in  his  eyes,  he  stretched  himself 
upon  the  ground,  in  the  last  throes  of  that  dark 
crisis,  that  must  oome  alike  to  man  and  beast. 
His  fleet  limbs  stiffened,  his  asthmatic  breath- 
ings were  silent,  his  broad  and  majestic  chest 
moved  no  more:  the  damp  lips  curled  from  the 
laige  ivory  teeth,  the  eyes  stared— started—and 
grew  fixed  and  glassy,  and  that  mighty  form, 
which  but  a  moment  before  had  cairied  terror 
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throagh  the  crowd,  lay  now  transmuted  to  a 
senweJcwn  dod.  A  silence,  as  if  a  human  soul 
had  passed  away^  remained  on  the  circle  of 
compassionate  spectators. 

Leslie  had  enquired  after  the  lady.  She  was 
yet  invisible,  but  the  physician  informed  him, 
had  sustained  no  serious  injury.  He  carressed 
a  few  moments  the  exceedingly  beautiful  Uttle 
boy,  who  had  been  severely,  but  not  danger- 
ously cut  upon  the  forehead,  and  in  whose 
eyes  he  found  something  singularly  sweet  and 
expressive.  Elscaping  from  the  scene  which 
might  have  awaited  him,  had  the  lady  been  re- 
covered, he  entered  his  father's  sleigh,  accom- 
panied by  Howard,  relieved  the  servant  of  the 
reins,  and  handling  the  whip  with  the  air  of  one 
not  unaccustomed  to  its  use,he  laughed  away  the 
apprehensions  of  his  father  and  sister,  and 
dashed  in  among  the  idle  racers,  in  the  gay 
avenue  of  pleasure. 
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CHAPTER   11. 

A  LION«  AND  AN  ACCUSATION. 

"  Believe  me»  an  absolute  gentleman^  ftiU  of  most  ei- 
cellent  difierences»  of  very  soft  aoctetj,  and  great  show- 
ing :  indeed,  to  speak  feelingly  of  him,  he  is  the  card,  or 
calendar  of  gentry,  for  yon  shall  find  in  him  the  conti* 
nent  of  what  part  a  gentleman  wonld  see." — Hamlet, 

Ring — ^ring — ^ring ! 

^'  Is  Count  Clairmonty  of  the  French  aimy, 
at  home?"  inquired  a  footman,  at  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  hotels  in  Broadway,  while 
the  horses  of  an  elegant  barouche  stood  tossing 
their  heads,  and  stamping  impatiently  against 
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the  pavement  at  the  door,  for  city  staging  is 
bief  as  the  posy  of  a  ring,  or  woman's  love, 
(though  this  last  is  a  slander.) 

"  No,  Sar,  he  is  not,''  replied  the  consequen- 
tial black  servant. 

^  Pray  hand  the  Count  this  note,  with  the 
respects  of  Mrs.  Temple/' 

Ring^-ring — ring  ! 

**  Does  not  Count  Clairmont,  of  the^  French 
army,  lodge  here  ?"  asked  a  second  visitor. 

*'  He  does." 

"Canlseehim?" 

"  Can't,  Sar ;  not  in." 

^  My  card ;  I  shall  see  him  at  the  Opera." 

Ring^—ring — ^ring  ! 

A  tall,  pale-faced  gentleman  in  black,  with  a 
hooked  nose,  and  no  teeth.  ^^  Can  you  direct 
me  where  to  find  Count  Clairmont  ?" 

^  This  is  him  hotel,  Sar." 

**  Is  he  to  be  seen  ?" 

«  Not  till  afternoon,  Sar." 

VOL.   I.  c 
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'*  Has  Count  Clainnont  come  in  yet?''  in- 
quired a  bieatbless  messenger  in  livery— *  in  « 
profuse  perspiration,  and  who  had  been  seven 
times  before,  during  the  last  half  hour. 

'*  Won't  be  unsibk,  I  hab  aready  told  you, 
dis  morning." 

'^  Miss  Morley's  compliments,  and  returns 
the  volume." 

Several  carriages  drove  up  in  the  course  of 
the  morning ;  a  store  of  domestics,  and  friends 
without  number,  among  whom  were  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
all  inquiring  and  leaving  cards,  notes,  or  some 
nameless  message  or  package  for  ^^  the  Count 
Clainnont  of  the  French  army.**  One  or  two 
young  female  servants  entered  timidly  and 
closely  veiled,  presenting  small  bUkt-donXy  in- 
geniously folded  in  triangles  and  other  expres- 
sive figures  (the  boyish  eyes  of  love,  the  young 
dog  1  peeping  from  under  the  bigwig  of  mathe- 
matics), and  each  leaving  her  tribute  of  rose- 
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coloured^  qr  pale-blue,  gold-edged  note-paper 
(oontaining  heaven  only  knows  what ! )  to  be 
most  particularly  deliveied  into  the  hands  of 
Count  Clainnont  of  the  French  army. 

^  I  wish  to  see  Count  Clairmont,"  said  a 
dark  complexioned  and  very  handsome  young 
gill,  with  a  low  voice  and  a  foreign  accent : 
her  veil  drawn  aside  firom  her  close  bonnet  to 
address  the  servant,  which  she  did  in  a  tone 
of  eagerness  and  almost  of  command. 

"  Can't — ^'possible/'  said  the  negro.  "  He 
aint  wiMle  to  no  one  whatsomever.'* 

"  He  will  see  Mr.  Frederick  Morton/'  in- 
terrupted a  very  foppishly  dressed  young  man 
who  had  been  surveying  the  remarkable  face 
of  the  female.  '^  Say  Mr.  Morton^  he  will  see 
me^  I  am  sure.'* 

^  Not  by  no  manner  of  means,'^  said  the 
negro.  *'  He  aint  in,  because,  you  see,  he 
amtup.  Consequently,  no  gentleman  can't 
never  be  in,  when  he  aint  up — ^'possible." 

c  2 
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The  truth  of  this  syllogism  was  indisputable, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Morton,  after  another 
lingering  gaze  at  the  fair  stranger,  took  his 
departure. 

There  was  now  a  furious  ringing  at  the  bell 
which  communicated  with  the  suites  of  private 
apartments. 

"  John  !"  bawled  the  bar-keeper. 

*^  Coming,  coming,  Sar," 

«  Count  Clairmont's  bell." 

'^  Dam  him  Count  Clairmont  of  a  French 
army,"  muttered  the  man ;  *'  he  hab  noting 
to  do  but  turn  women  headg  and  men  too, 
for  dat  matter;  and  to  keep  poor  debils  all 
day  trooping  up  and  down  stairs.  Legs  aint 
made  of  iron,  I  guess.*' 

He  was  met  by  Count  Clairmont 's  ser>'ant 
from  the  stairs. 

"  Here,  John,  you  black  scoundrel^what  the 
devil  is  the  reason  Count  Clairmont's  break- 
fast has  not  been  brought  up? — ^bring  it  up 
instantly.     His  lordship  has  rung  twice.'* 
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I  wish  him  lordship  was"- 


John  scratched  his  woolly  head,  and  left  the 
sentence  unfinished.  The  valet  suddenly  caught 
a  Tiew  of  the  young  girl  at  whom  he  gazed 
with  strong  and  increasing  astonishment. 

"  What  1  no/'  mattered  he,  "  yes— surely 
—it  can't  be— but— '* 

^  Rafiaello/'  said  the  girl  vehemently,  and 
walking  up  to  him;  *^  it  is!'* — and  she  suddenly 
broke  into  a  rapid  flow  of  Italian,  though  ut- 
tered in  a  low  voice. 

*^  Per  Dio/*  said  the  valet,  "  I  dare  not." 

^  He  will  break  my  heart,"  said  the  girL 
He  wUl  break  my  head,"  said  Ra£faello. 
If  you  displease  me  you  will  repent  of  it 
hereafter,'^  answered  she. 

*'  If  I  displease  my  master  I  shall  repent  of 
it  at  once,"  sud  the  man. 

^^  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  me — I  uriB  see  him." 

^  Signora  Louise,"   replied  the  valet,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  in  which  surprise  and 
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perplexity  seemed  struggling  with  a  desire  td 
oblige,  ^'  enter  into  this  apartment,  and  I  will 
return  directly." 

There  was  something  striking  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fitir  stranger^  Her  figure  was  tall, 
round,  and  beautifully  formed,  and  her  fiice 
well  repaid  a  second  glance.  The  complexion, 
though  brown  to  the  last  borders  of  a  brunette, 
was  dear  and  transparent;  her  hair  of  the 
colour  of  a  raven,  and  much  there  was  in  her 
countenance  of  sweetness  and  in  her  manners 
of  dignity,  although  her  dress  did  not  denote 
affluence.  But  the  principal  feature  was  her 
eyes ;  they  were  remarkable  for  their  large- 
ness, tiieir  intense  blackness,  the  light  which 
shot  from  them  with  every  thought  and  sudden 
feeling,  the  firm  full  gaae  with  which  they  ex- 
pressed seriousness  or  anger,  and  the  suffusion 
of  softness  and  tenderness  which  sometime 
quenched  their  fiercer  beams. 

The  valet  presently  returned  and  beckoned 
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her  to  fbllowy  and  the  plebeian  world  below 
went  on  for  a  time  without  further  molestation 
from  the  agents  or  affairs  of  Count  Clairmont, 
of  the  French  army. 


Then  la  no  keener  wine  lover  than  your 
Turk.  No  where  are  there  found  wilder  de- 
mocrats than  in  the  ranks  of  a  despot^  and  no 
iriiere  are  the  badges  of  nobility  more  reve- 
rently and  indiscriminately  hailed^  than  by  the 
gay  votaries  cd  fashion  in  a  republic,  where  all 
men  are  '^  bom  equal,''  and  where  titles  are 
exchided  by  the  constitution. 

A  Count,  a  real  Count,  had  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  New  York.  Rumour  preceded, 
enthusiasm  welcomed,  and  admiration  followed 
him.  He  was  young,  handsome,  rich,  and  a 
foreigner.  The  two  former  would  have  been 
much;  the  latter  were  every  thing.  It  was 
whispered  that  notwithstanding  his  high  title 
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and  princely  fortone,  he  would  write  a  book  on 
America; — ^books  on  America  were  eren  then 
the  vogue.  His  opinion  was  looked  for  wiA 
intense  eagerness,  for  it  is  a  characteristic  of 
my  countrymen,  while  they  assume  a  settled 
confidence  in  their  merit,  to  shrink  firom  the 
lash  of  every  nameless  satirist.  Then  periiaps 
he  might  marry !  The  very  men  went  cnusy, 
and  the  women*-  — 

Although  in  the  French  service,  the  Count 
Clairmont  had  spent  much  of  his  youth  in 
Engknd,  and  the  knguage  was  said  to  be  more 
fiuniliar  to  him  than  his  own.  Others,  he 
spoke,  too,  with  irresistible  grace;  but  that  of 
love  more  freely  than  all.  Then  he  had  tra« 
veiled  over  the  world ;  danced  with  Duchesses 
and  Princesses,  feasted  with  Dukes  and  Kings, 
fought  in  a  score  of  indefinite  battles,  and 
triumphed  in  victories  which  nations  owed  to 
his  arm.  He  had  been  wounded  by  a  retreat- 
ing foe ;  (ah !    what  was  that  wound  to  those 
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be  daily  inffictecl  ?)  bad  sighed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ifissns^  and  mused  amid  the  ruins  of 
Some ;  bad  beheld  V esuyius  spout  his  fires,  and 
Olympus  rear  bis  classic  head.  His  motion  was 
grace,  bis  roice  music,  bis  eyes  bliss,  his 
Umdi  rapture ;  then  be  was  fascinating— then 
he  was  aforeigner— then— he  was  single— then 
—be  was  a  Count.  It  is  certain  that  he  was 
a  modest  man — ^that  is,  modest  for  a  Count  in 
the  French  army — ^modest,  for  a  man  who  had 
half  the  lovely  women  of  New  York  at  his 
feet.  ReUeved,  for  a  time,  in  consequence  of 
a  wound,  from  the  claims  of  his  own  country, 
he  no  longer  fleshed  his  sword  in  war,  but  he 
bad  seized  a  nobler  weapon,  and  wreathed  his 
brows  with  more  graceful  laurels.  This  nobler 
weapon  was  a  goose  quill.  Blood  he  could 
not  now  shed,  but  his  ink  flowed  freely  in  the 
cause  of  innocence  and  beauty ;  and  midnight 
oQ  he  wasted  like  water.  Dull  were  the  eyes 
that  might  not  strike  a  rhyme  from  the  soul  of 

c  3 
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Count  Clairmont  of  the  French  army.  Evefy 
smile  was  caught  and  imprisoned  in  a  verse'*- 
every  blush  brightened  again  in  a  sonnet* 
Many  a  slender  foot  had  been  celebrated— 
many  a  tender  glance  embalmed^many  a  pas- 
sion nursed)  and  many  a  cigar  smoked,  in  all 
the  rapture  of  sentiment,  and  in  all  the  reve- 
ries of  champagne,  by  Count  Clairmont  of  the 
French  army.  Envy,  jealousy — even  love 
could  frame  only  one  accusation  against  him. 
It  was  a  charge  that  moistened  the  eyes,  and 
heaved  the  bosom  of  many  a  fair  ladye. 
It  shaded  his  triumph  at  the  ball^  and  dimmed 
his  joy  at  the  banquet.  The  tall  and  lovely 
Henrietta  Belville  actually  broke  away  from  a 
t^te^i'Me,  the  only  one  envious  fate  ever 
granted,  at  the  very  thought;  and  the  glow* 
ing  Helen  Mellerie  was  seen  to  with* 
draw  her  hand  from  his,  in  the  little  sum- 
mer  house,  by  the  river,  at  her  father's 
country  seat,  in  August,  the  moon  quite  above 
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the  trees,  immediately— that  is  aknasi  imme- 
diately—at the  recollection  of  its  truth. 
Count  Clairmont  of  die  French  army  was  a 

FLIBT. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


A   DUTIFUL  DAUOHTKB, 


"  Fathers,  from  hence  trust  not  your  daughters 
By  what  you  see  them  wcX*"-^OiMlo. 

*^  Dbab  !  dear  1"  exclaimed  Rosalie  Romain, 
looking  up  after  a  brown  study  of  a  minute, 
"  it  is  horrid." 

^'  Explain^  my  pretty  PemeroMa,**  said  the 
Count,  laughing. 

'^  The  evidences  are  strong  as  proo&  of 
holy  writ,"  she  sighed,  fixing  her  tender  eyes 
on  his,  just  sufficiently  moistened  to  be  un- 
commonly bright. 

**  Evidences  of  what  ?*'  asked  the  Count. 

**  You  know  as  well  as  I/'  said  Rosalie, 
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winding  a  rose  coloured  ribbon  round  the  end 
of  her  finger^  and  looking  down^ 

*^  No,  on  my  life !'' 

"  "niat  you  are  a  flirt !" 

^  As  I  live,''  exclaimed  the  Count  remon- 
stratingly,  «  as  I  five—" 

The  beautiful  girl  turned  pardy  away,  half 
pouting. 

^*  Nay  more,"  said  he  in  a  softer  tone, 
**  as  I—" 

He  took  her  hand ;  he  was  certainly  on  his 
knees,  or  rather  on  one  knee ;  he  pressed  it, 
as  fidntly  and  only  at  intervals,  she  struggled 
to  escape. 

^*  As  you  what,"  cried  she  impatiently,  and 
slighting  stamping  her  small  foot. 

But  a  smile  which  had  been  lurking  all  the 
time  round  her  lips,  broke  over  her  features 
like  sunshine  through  a  sudden  cloud. 

^  As  I  lave,"  said  the  Count,  after  a  brief 
pause  and  in  his  lowest  tone. 

Notwithstanding  the  snule  a  tear  had  been 
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slowly  filling  in  her  eyes.     It  stirred^  it  fell, 
it  dropped  upon  his  hand-— 

Count  Clairmont  kissed  it  off. 

The  tableau  was  picturesque :  they  lingered 
in  it  a  moment,  as  if  they  knew  it  became  them. 

'^  Dear  !  dear !  there's  Pa !"  exclaimed 
Rosalie  in  a  sudden  fright,  and  she  threw  open 
a  large  portfolio  of  plates. 

'^  An  extraordinary  taste,  Count,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  "  Rosalie  has  for  the  fine  arts." 

«  Oh,  Pa !" 

*'  I  never  knew  such  an  ear,  and  as  for 
drawing — " 

"  Oh  dear.  Pa !  how  can  you — '* 

**  Then  for  the  plain,  sweet  old  En^^h 
ballad,  my  Lord — " 

^*  Good  gracious,  P^  don't  you  see  the 
Count  wants  to  go  ?" 

*'  What,  are  you  off.  Count  ?  Bless  me,  we 
must  keep  you  for  dinner/' 

**  Necessity,  Mr  Remain;  you  know  the 
tyranny  of  appointments." 
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^  Break  diem.  Count,  they  are  not  with  the 
baqk.  My  love,  can't  you  persuade  hun  to  re- 
main?*' 

''  I  have  not  tried.  Pa." 

''  Hey-day,  these  saucy  girls !  but  we  must 
not  let  you  off  besides  the  sky  looks 
showery." 

^  But  showers  sometimes^"  said  Clairmont, 
with  a  alight  glance  at  Miss  Romain,  «  are 
more  beautiful  than  sunshine." 

^  LfCt  himgo^  Pa ;  I  am  sure  it  will  not  rain 
again  to  day." 

"  Why,  you  jade,"  cried  the  old  gentleman, 
*^  you  will  driyehim  away  in  earnest/' 

'^  Lock  her  up,  she  is  mischievous,"  said 
die  Count,  shaking  his  finger  playfully  at  the 
laughing  girl,  as  he  withdrew. 

^'  The  sky  has  cleared/'  said  Mr.  Romain. 

**  Yes,  Pfe." 

^'  What  an  elegant  young  man  Count  Clair- 
mont is.** 

"  Yes,  Pa." 
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'^  You  are  going  to  Mr.  Temple's  to-night 
Rosalie.*' 
^'  Yes,  if  you  please,  dear  Pa." 
"  You  will  see  the  Count  there." 
*'  I  hope  not,  Pa ;  I  think  him  rather  dis- 
agreeable." 

*^  The  ladies  are  pulling  caps  for  him  not- 
withstanding, they  say,  in  all  directions*  He  is 
very  rich,  and  appears  fond  of  us, — perhaps—*" 
"  Oh  no.  Pa,  only  polite." 
"  Well,  every  thing  is  for  the  best." 
«  Yes,  Pa." 

*^  I  think  Temple's  girl  will  manage  to" — 
*^  To  what  Pa,  ?"   said  Rosalie  with  sudden 
eagerness. 

"  60  get  ready  for  dinner,  child,"  said  the 
musing  £Either,  recollecting  himself,—^'  it  is  no 
afiair  of  ours." 

''  Yes,  Pa.  No,  Pa !"  replied  the  dutiful 
daughter,  with  innocent  simplicity,  and  retired 
to  dress. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


B  tack  to  ortfe.'— : 


Thkkb  k  DodBBg  Eke  a 
bj^  Hn.  To^le  mre  tke 
NcvYvk.    Bui  ve mHk  kBov  Mn. 


ofe  wuud  gbde  1ii|hbIj  snj  smI  tke  g— f 
of  the  qm»U;  ;  a  ■«■!■■  U>  wad  Uj 

;  tDCOBfOBC  vitb, 
vlicD  die  ufcivuiluBd    sBd  omI  best 
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wearied  and  exhausted  iii  the  world  ;  to  look 
at  with  inward  delight,  while  she  teaches  the 
children  their  evening  lessons — their  innocent 
prayers,  kisses  them,  blesses  them,  and  packs 
them  off  to  bed. 

Such  a  woman  we  have  all  seen,  but  such  a 
woman  was  not  Mrs.  Temple.  Her  portndt 
might  be  appropriately  hung  opposite  to  this 
as  you  see  pendants  of  sunrise  and  moonlight, 
calm  and  storm,  gleaming,  side  by  side,  from 
the  walls  of  an  Academy.  Mrs.  Temple  was  a 
city  wife,  formed  to  dazzle  and  triumph  in 
companies ;  she  had  trodden  the  flowery  path 
of  an  admired  belle,  had  early  married 
a  wild,  good-hearted  fellow,  very  much 
like  herself,  some  said  for  love,  some 
for  money.  They  were  affluent  beyond 
measure— loved  each  other  well  enough  to  be 
perfectly  happy  when  together,  or  when  apart. 
The  blooming  girl  had  scarcely  changed  as 
the   beautiful  wife  and  the  still  glowing  and 


gfacefol  moAer,  till  time— the  destroyer  of 
otber'a  dmrnu,  but  shedding  only  a  deeper 
richness  upon  hers — ^matured  her  into  the 
statdy  and  magnificent  womah^  who  reigned 
in  the  New  York  drclesj  fashion^s  chief 
minion,  and  prond  as  Egypt's  Queen.  One 
daughter  crowned  her  affections,  and  Flora 
Temple  rose  by  the  side  of  her  mother,  lovelier 
bat  not  ao  gay,  and  winning  all  hearts  with 
a  less  striking  but  far  deeper  power.  Men 
hesitated  upon  which  to  bestow  their  worship. 
So  sometimes  the  summer  day  lingers,  drawing 
all  eyes  to  the  uncrimsoned  west,  eyen  while 
die  moon  has  long  filled  with  her  holier 
radiance  the  asc^iding  heayen.  The  singular- 
ity of  this  association  could  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  yet  ambitious  woman  of  fashion, 
and  Mrs.  Temple  r^arded  Flora  with  a 
omously  mixed  feeling,  wavering  between  the 
fondness  of  the  mother,  and  the  rivalry  of  the 
bdle.    There  was  perhaps  a  certain  conscious 
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magnanimity  in  the  delight  with  which  she 
gazed  upon  her  daughter's  expanding  charms, 
fond  as  she  herself  was  of  admiration  and  ac- 
customed to  be  its  centre. 

But  yet,  though  they  charmed  alike,  they 
could  scarcely  interfere  with  each  other.  The 
one  was  always  sure  to  overcome,  when  she 
desired  to  do  so,  by  the  long  practised  energies 
of  her  highly-gifted  nature  ;  the  other  always 
won  love  without  wishing,  and  even  without 
knowing  it.  The  daughter  valued  not  what  she 
had  never  striven  to  obtain,  and  beheld  with 
pleasure  the  triumphs  of  her  queenly  mother 
who,  in  her  turn,  yielded  the  path  with  a  sigh 
and  a  smile  to  the  more  unpretending  ezoellen- 
cies  of  flora. 

Some  sharp  and  unfavourable  features  there 
were  in  her  disposition :  for  she  was  haughty 
when  excited,  and  aristocratic  to  a  folly*  But 
if  she  had  particular  enemies,  her  general  kind- 
ness and  her  fascinating  manners,  rendered  the 
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worid.at  large  her  friend.  The  life  of  her 
fusnlj,  the  object  of  her  husband's  love  and 
pride — after  his  dogs  and  horses — ^left  to  her 
own  controul,  in  the  possession  of  boundless 
wealth,  with  a  constitution  unimpaired,  a 
beauty  mdlowed,  a  wit  sharpened,  and  a  mind 
emidbed;  she  was  a  giddy,  sweet,  proud,  high 
tempered,  fiishionable  woman,  who  never  sen- 
oasAy  conceived  a  more  severe  wish  against 
those  among  her  neighbours  whom  she  had 
the  least  reason  to  like,  than  that  the  routs 
wbieh  she  gave  two  or  three  times  a  year, 
mi^t  make  them  positively  die  of  admiration 

and  envy. 

♦  *  #  * 

**  What !  nine  o'clock,"  cried  the  Count, 
looking  at  his  Br^guet,  *^  I  must  actually  go  this 
instant!^' 

Mrs.  Hamilton  sighed,  and  turned  towards 
liim  a  pair  of  hazdl  eyes,  which  had  done  mis- 
chief in  their  day,  and  were  yet  dangerous. 
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though  now    sheathed    in    the    scabbard    of 
matrimony* 

*^  Why  do  you  sigh  ? '"  said  the  Count. 

^^  Because  I  hate  solitude,  and  when  you  go 
I  shall  be  alone.'' 

''  But  this/'  said  the  Count,  ''  is  Mrs.  Tern- 
pie's  night,  and  I  have  positively  promised." 

*^  You  are  too  early,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
'^  twelve  will  be  quite  time  enough  for  that 
proud  and  giddy  Mrs.  Temple.' 

^f  But  I  have  two  or  three  other  imperative 
engagements  before  Mrs.  Temple's.  There  is 
the  young  Mrs.  Wilson," 

^*  And  you  leave  me  for  her  ?" 

"  Then  there  are  the  Everton's." 

Mrs.  Hamilton  sighed  again. 

"  Is  my  sweet  cousin  so  pensive  ?  ** 

"  I  do  not  know  5  1  am  very  unhappy/' 

"  Can  you  be  unhappy  ?" 

The  handsome  young  nobleman  tookherhand. 

There  was  not  a  purer  woman  on  earth  than 
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Mrs.  Hamilton.  Her  very  purity  made  her 
careless.  A  school  girl  could  not  be  less  art- 
ful. Her  lips  opened  to  everjrthing  that 
stored  in  her  heart,  as  naturally  as  rosebuds 
unfold  when  they  are  ripe. 

^  Ah,  Lucy,  what  a  happy  man  is  your 
husband. " 

"  Not  so  happy  as  you  think.'* 

**  How !  HamUton  not  happy  ?  Why  he  is 
the  gayest  dog  among  us.'' 

**  Yes,  away  at  his  club  with  you." 

«  My  lovely  friend,  you  wrong  him." 

"  Oh,  you  little  know."  A  tear  glittered  in 
her  eye. 

**  Dear  girl,  you  terrify  me.  The  mere  sus- 
picion that  you  were  not  happy,  would  for  ever 
prevent  tny  being  so." 

"  Oh  my  Lord,  I  must  not  hear — ^you  must 
not  dare — " 

**  And  why  shotdd  you  not  possess  a  friend 
in  me  as  well  as  in  another.    I  sympathize  in 
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your  sorrows  as  I  would  in  those  of  a  friend  of 
my  own  sex.  This  dear  hand  has,  I  am  afraid, 
been  wasted." 

^*  Count,  I  beg — I  entreat — do  not  make  me 

angry*'— 

^  Loveliest  of  lovely  creatures,'*  said  die 
Count,  '^  you  have  not  the  heart  to  reward 
admiration  and  sympathy  with  anger.  What, 
weeping  ?" 

^'  My  Lord,  if  you  have  any  fiiendship  for 
me,  leave  me" — 

"  Friendship,  can  you  doubt  it?" 
He  dropped  on  one  knee.    This  seemed  a 
favourite  position.     His    homage,    doubtless, 
would  have  met  with  severe  rebuke,  but  a  step 
was  heard  in  the  hall. 

"  There— there's  James,  my  Lord  !" 
The    entrance   of  the  domestic  restrained 
the  ardour  of  the  noble  foreigner,  who    was 
upon  his  feet  and  several  yards  off  with  an 
adroitness  that  argued  considerable  practice. 
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*'  Pnj  tdl  my  dear  Hamilton/'  he  cried, 
^  that  I  waited  for  him  an  hour.  I  rnust  bid 
you  adieu,"  and  he  bowed  himself  out. 

^Take  away  the  tea  things,  James/'  said 
Mrs.  Hamilton.  The  man  obeyed  and  dis- 
appeared. 

His  lovely  young  mistress  remained  a  mo- 
ment in  an  attitude  of  thought.  Suddenly 
rising,  she  gazed  at  herself  in  the  mirror,  and 
as  she  gazed,  her  feelings  appeared  to  assume 
a  new  mood.  She  adjusted  the  blonde  and 
curls  around  a  very  charming  face.  A  soft 
colom*  suffused  her  countenance.  Her  eyes 
emitted  a  lustre  which  had  not  brightened 
there  for  many  a  day.  She  sighed,  but  as  she 
sighed,  a  smile  beamed  upon  her  features,  and 
she  seemed  lost  in  the  mazes  of  some  sad  but 
{deasnrable  thought. 

^*  Tes,"  at  length  she  said  to  herself,  "  happy, 
happy  woman  !   what  would  life  have  been 

VOL.   I.  D 
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to  me  then !  what  a  contrast !  I  should  have 
had  my  portrait  taken^  just  so— there !  with 
that  ringlet  hangmg — so^  and  the  lace  brought 
down  a  little  in  front,  d  la  Marie  Stuart ;  so, 
there,  the  Countess  Clairmont!  with  the  dra- 
pery over  the  arm,  and  the  eyes  lifted  thus." 

The  reflection  of  another  figure  in  the  glass 
caused  her  to  start  with  a  sUght  scream. 

"  Good  heavens !  Edward,  how  you  firightened 
me,  is  that  you  ?'' 

"  Why  who  the  devil  should  it  be,"  replied 
the  husband ;  '^  and  what  are  you  at  there,  pa- 
rading before  the  glass,  like  a  tragedy  queen  ?" 

"  I  was — I  was  trying  on  my  cap— but  you 
startled  me  so— you  are  always  so  rough, 
Edward." 

"  I  am  not,"  replied  he. 

"  You  are,  indeed," 

^^  I  am  not;  get  me  some  tea,"  flinging  him- 
self heavily  down  on  the  sofa.  ^  I  am  tired.'' 
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^  Tes,  dear  Edward,  instantly,'*  said  the 
aflectionate  wife,  passing  her  arm  tenderly 
aroond  his  shoulders. 

"TTien  why  the  devil  don't  you  go  ?*' 

^  I  have  already  rung  for  it.  Tou  always 
come  home  as  cross  as-^— -" 

The  husband  swore ;  the  wife  sighed.  James 
brought  die  tea. 

Oh,  matrimony !  thou 

But  they  are  waiting  for  us  at  the  Temples. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

A  NBW    YORK  BOUTS — AND   A   NSARSR  VIBW    OF 
SEVERAL    CHARACTERS. 

' '  For  my  mind  misgives. 

Some  consequence  yet  hanging  in  the  stars. 

Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 

With  this  night's  revels." 

Romeo  amd  Juliet, 

The  company  were  assembled  by  ten ;  not 
all,  but  nearly  twice  as  many  as  could  press 
at  one  time  into  the  ample  and  splendid  apart- 
ments. 

A  fiishionable  New  York  mansion  is  not 
sxupassed  any  where  in  graceful  elegance  and 
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complete  comfort.  There  were  many  rooms 
blazing  with  light.  The  opening  hall  was 
carpeted  with  oil  cloth  of  such  rich  figures 
and  glossy  smoothness,  as  resembled  the  pic- 
tured marble  floors  of  Italian  palaces :  but  the 
stairs  and  drawing-rooms  instead  of  being, 
like  those  of  many  European  nobles,  of 
cold  or  naked  granite,  were  thickly  covered 
with  tlie  most  gorgeous  carpets.  But  few 
paintings  and  statues  graced  the  walls.  There 
was,  however,  a  profusion  of  immense  mirrors, 
marble  tables,  curtains  of  crimson  velvet  studded 
with  gold ;  vases,  urns  and  jars  of  rare  flowers ; 
exquisitely  wrought  lamps,  dispensing  a  soft 
and  veiled  radiance,  like  moonlight,  from  large 
globes,  sometimes  stained  with,  deeply  coloured 
pictures,  and  sometimes  of  a  frosty  white; 
couches,  ottomans  and  sofas  of  embroidered 
satin,  and  a  variety  of  such  other  costly  objects 
as  could  be  obtained  by  wealth  from  any  part 
of  the  world,  for  the  indulgence  of  pride  and 
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the  gratification  of  luxury.  The  baUostrades 
of  the  steps  which  led  to  the  upper  apartments, 
were  of  beautifully  carred  mahoigany,  stained 
with  the  rich  colour  of  a  ripe  chesnut,  and 
by  means  of  secret  apertures,  invisible  fires 
difiused  through  the  corridors  a  mild  warmth, 
permitting  all  the  interior  doors  of  the  house 
to  stand  open,  without  afflicting  even  the  sen- 
sitive victims  of  rheumatism  or  tooth-ache 
with  the  horrors  of  a  "  thorough  draught.'' 

Immediately  on  their  arrival,  the  guests  wer^ 
ushered  into  separate  apartments  above,  where, 
according  to  their  sex,  they  re-arranged  their 
toilet,  which  even  the  motion  of  a  carriage 

might  have  disturbed.  Here  floated  groupes 
of  sylphs  and  syrens,  to  reclaim  a  wandering 
earl,  or  replant  a  drooping  rose.  Then  the 
gentiemen's  apartment !  —  the  extraordinary 
preparations  to  be  efe^on/  — the  collars  bent 
to  the  precise  angl^-*the  cravats  tied  in  the 
approved  knot*- the  shining  pumps— the  curled 


heeds — the  crooked  elbows-— the  audacious 
whiskers.  Cupid^  hast  thou  no  pity?  There 
is  nothing  so  meraless  as  a  fop. 

The  two  hu^  drawing-rooms  were  thrown 
into  one,  by  means  of  the  immenafe  dou- 
ble doors  of  glassy  mahogany.  A  band 
of  musicians  stationed  in  an  adjoining  hall  ever 
and  anon  breathed  a  low  air  that  banished 
cai^  and  gravity,  inspired  wit  and  pleasure, 
and  animated,  rather  than  interrupted  con* 
versation. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  apartment  stood 
Mn.  Temple,  her  majestic  figure  multiplied  in 
the  mirrors ;  her  &ce,  always  a  radiant  one, 
now  glowing  with  pride  and  conscious  beauty. 
A  coronet  of  diamonds  on  her  brow,  flashed 
mod  trembled  with  every  motion,  and  above 
nodded  a  snowy  plume. 

By  her  side  stood  Flora,  not^  so  tall  as  her 
mother,  nor  so  commanding,  but  yet  invested 
by  the  charm  of  youthful  loveliness  with  more 
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direct  power  over  the  feelings.  For  the  style 
of  beauty,  she  was  admirably  dressed  in  simple 
white,  her  hair  parted  plainly  on  her  forehead, 
and  a  rose  fresh  culled,  the  only  ornament 
of  her  strikingly  beautiful  forehead.  Venus 
might  have  so  stood  by  Juno. 

It  was  a  study  to  see  Mrs.  Temple  ^^  re- 
ceive." The  stately  air— the  gracious  recog- 
nition and  graceful  acknowledgment— *  the 
ready  word — ^the  quick  repartee — the  brilliant 
smile— the  beaming  look. 

Then  Flora — ^without  any  of  that  dramatic 
e£fect — more  reserved,  more  natural,  more 
lovely,  growing,  like  a  Guido,  on  the  contem- 
plation— ^more  difficult  to  imitate — and  to 
forget. 

Had  the  proud  dame  known  her  true  moral 
glory  that  night,  she  would  have  attached  no 
comparative  value  to  the  splendour  which 
surrounded  her,  but  triumphed  alone,  oonspi- 
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caous  and  enyied  as  the  mother    of   Flora 
Temple. 

The  rooms  were  filled — the  halls — the  steps 
before  the  door.  Family  after  family  of  the 
very  highest  ton  (and  are  there  not  the  loftiest 
exclusives  in  a  republic?)  came  poming  up. 
Wealthy  merchants;  eminent  counsellors  just 
escaped  from  their  profound  tomes^  to  this 
scene  of  light  and  joy;  astute  judges  who  had 
perhaps  recently  sealed  the  fate  of  wretched 
criminals,  chattered  with  bright-eyed  girls  and 
sipped  their  coffee  to  dulcet  music.  Physi- 
cians from  the  bedside  of  the  dying  or  the 
dead;  distinguished  members  of  Congress; 
ex-govemors  and  bank  directors;  popular 
authors  (even  America  began  to  have  popular 
authors)  ^Uganls ;  beaux  esprits ;  ^^  young  men 
of  talent*'  by  the  score;  and  lions  in  such 
plenty  that  they  were  in  each  other's  way ; — 
all  mingled  in  the  enchanting  tide  of  sparkling 

d3 
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pleasure  and  radiant  beauty.  The  waltz,  that 
airy  child  of  fashion  and  caprice,  even  here, 
where  the  pioneer  had  scarcely  flung  away  his 
axe,  floated  like  a  Zephyr,  though,  truth  to  say, 
within  a  sadly  circumscribed  compass.  Music 
breathed,  champagne  exploded;  the  pressure 
for  pleasure  grew  greater  and  more  insupport- 
able— ^the  sides  of  the  obese  were  penetrated 
by  the  elbows  of  the  enthusiastic.  The  gen- 
tlemen were  wedged  in  closely  with  one  hand 
and  an  opera  hat  above  their  heads.  Imperial 
carpets  were  soaked  with  wasted  wine,  each 
charming  mouth  dropped  words  of  wit  and 
mirth ;  those  who  were  out  pressed  to  get  in 
—those  who  were  in,  pushed  to  get  out ;  the 
roar  of  new  carriages  thundered  at  the  door. 

After  all,  what  is  there  like  a  rout  ? 

But  Heavens !  —  what  a  voice ! — what  love- 
liness ! — ^what  execution !  A  young  girl  of 
peculiar  grace  and  beauty  ran  her  slender 
fingers  rapidly  over  the  keys  of  a  piano,  and 
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sang  with  loch  tones  of  sweetness^  that  the 
auditors  ahnost  ceased  to  breathe«  A  difficult 
biBTuza  elicited  from  every  lip  exclamations  of 
delight  and  pleasure.  They  had  not  yet  died 
sway^  when  a  plaintiye  ballad,  simple  as  the 
mnrmurs  of  a  running  brook,  and  soft  as  the 
Toioe  of  the  dove  mourning  her  mate  in  the 
forest,  once  more  hushed  every  sound  and 
touched  every  heart,  till  the  last  note,  melting 
away,  left  a  general  pause — ^the  truest  tribute 
of  praise. 

**  Who  is  she  ?^*  cried  one. 

"  Who  can  she  be  ^  exclaimed  another.  It 
was  old  Mr.  Romain's  daughter.  Every  one 
knew  old  Mr.  Bomain. 

If  any  thing  can  heighten  the  spell  of  good 
wine,  it  is  music  a  little  while  after.  If  any 
thing  can  extract  from  music  its  last  alloy  of 
eardi,  and  leave  it  purely  an  etherial  rapture, 
it  is  good  wine  a  little  while  before. 

**  By  Heavens  !'*  said  Albert  Moreland,  "  this 
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is  wonderful !  Norman,  did  you  ever  hear  such 

sounds  }'* 
*'  Many  a  time  and  oft,"  replied  Leslie,  with 

indifference. 

Rosalie  Romain  was  the  centre  of  all  eyes. 

Even   Flora   stood    by    almost     unobserved. 

Never  was  collected  a  fiedrer  array  than  shone 

here  to-night,  and  none  so  marked  as  Rosalie 

Romain.  '  Her  beauty  was  indeed  of  a  kind  to 
bewilder  the  unwary.  Her  person  was  grace* 
ful  and  majestic,  and  somewhat  above  the 
ordinary  stature.  A  warm  and  passionate  Ian- 
gour  was  felt  in  her  manner  and  expression ; 
except  when  excited.  Eyes,  large  and  dark — 
a  set  of  pearly  teeth — a  bewitching  smile— the 
most  engaging  air — and  a  voice  that  might 
sound  the  alarm  to  the  heart  of  a  cynic,  in- 
vested her  with  uncommon  powers  of  allure- 
ment. She  was  peculiarly  favoured  too,  with 
a  complexion  of  such  transparent  brightness-^ 
lips  so  red  and  pouting,  and  cheeks  so  fresh 
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had  rosy,  as  would  liave  imparted  a  character 
of  beauty  to  features  much  less  intrinsically 
perfect. 

"  What,  Norman !  silent  ?^'  cried  Moreland 
again  to  the  young  man  whom  he  had  previ- 
ously addressed,  who  was  rather  gravely  re^ 
garding  Miss  Romain,  while  others  could  not 
find  words  to  praise  her  sufficiently ;  "  and 
now  I  remember  this  enchantress  the  world 
has  given  to  you.  Is  it  not  so.  Miss  Temple  ?'' 

**  Even  so,  Mr.  Moreland,"  answered  Flora, 
with  a  smile,  ^  and  a  more  charming  girl  Mr. 
Leslie  could  scarcely  desire." 

Leslie  coloured  in  some  confusion. 

**  See !"  exclaimed  Moreland,  "  the  guilty 
wretch." 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  said  Leslie,  **  you  do   me 

too  much  honour." 

*•  Nay,  but  I  saw"  said  Moreland,  "  even 
this  minute— the  language  of  Miss  Romain's 
eyes  is  not  easily  to  be  mistaken,  and  Mr. 
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Norman  Lealie  himself,  for  all  his  present 
gravity,  has  a  pair  of  orbs  which  converse 
indifferently  well.  Look  at  them.  Miss 
Temple.'* 

''  Nonsense,  it  is  untrae,''  said  Norman;  '^  I 
solemnly  assure  you  it  is  untrue.  Miss  Tern* 
pie,  protect  me  from  the  raillery  of  this  sar* 
castic  lawyer." 

<*  I  must  reserve  my  forces,  Mr.  Leslie,  for 
a  juster  cause,"  replied  Miss  Temple,  smiling. 

"  There — I  told  you  so,  Leslie." 

"  Albert,  upon  my  honour—" 

**  Why,"  interrupted  Moreland,  "  now  I  re* 
member,  I  have  myself  seen  a  copy  of  verses 
addressed  by  N.  L.  to  R.  R.,  enough  to  make 
stones  weep.  I  hereby  formally  accuse  you 
of  the  black  and  dreadful,  and  very  uncommon 
crime  of  lave.'* 

**What  shall  be  the  penalty?"  asked 
Norman. 

'^  We  shall  be  obliged  to  procure  one  by 
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special  act  of  Congress,"  replied  the  lawyer 
quickly,  ^  for  the  offence  is  so  heinous,  that^ 
like  parricide,  the  legislator  might  well  forget 
to  include  it  in  his  code.'* 

^  Whatever   it    may    be,"  said    Norman 
*^  the  indictment  is  fidse/' 
**  You  will  plead  guilty  then  to  flirtation  *' 
^  Of  flirtation,"   said  the    youth,    blushing 
perceptibly,  <'  perhaps ;  but  if  that  is  a  crime, 
I  have  repented  and  done  penance  long  ago, 
and  hold  myself  absolved." 

'^  Jealousy,"  said  Moreland  5  ^'  the  dear  crea- 
tures have  quarrelled — I  vow  I  will  bring  them 
together.  Miss  Temple  knows — " 
But  Miss  Temple  had  disappeared. 
^  Albert,"  said  Norman,  in  a  low  voice ; 
*^  never  again  jest  with  me  on  that  subject.  I 
haie  that  girl.  She  is  the  vilest  coquette  that 
ever  breathed.  I  did  think  once  I  loved  her. 
Her  beauty  and  allurements  fired  my  boyish 
feelings.    But  I  needed  only  a  slight  expe- 
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rience  in  the  capacity  of  a  lover,  to  read,  in 
her  actions,  a  cold  heart  and  a  shallow  under* 
standing.  She  has  taught  me  a  lesson  in 
woman  which  I  shall  not  lightly  forget." 

'^  But  I  see  you  with  her  often,    and    in 
friendship,"  said  Moreland. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Norman,  laughing; 
"  you  would  not  have  me  challenge  her.  When 
I  say  hatCy  I  mean  I  dislike  the  class  of  cha- 
racters to  which  she  belongs.  Individually  I 
would  not  injure  her,  either  in  reputation  or 
feelings.  She  is  a  gay  and  a  fascinating  woman ; 
and  perhaps  I  am  somewhat  severe  upon  female 
character.  Besides,  the  world  has  placed  me 
among  her  rejected  lovers.  I  would  do  away 
the  impression,  as  I  do  not  deserve  the  honour. 
I  meet  her  often  in  society.  We  have  had  no 
definite  misunderstanding.  This  change  in  my 
sentiments  has  been  the  work  of  silent  obser- 
vation. I  found  a  glittering  toy — thought  it  a 
diamond^  examined  it,  and  discovered  it  to  be 
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but  common  glass.  Tet  I  do  not  wish^  and 
indeed  have  no  right  to  withhold  from  her  the 
<^Yi]ities  due  to  a  lady.'' 

^  Come,  come,"  said  Moreland,  '^  I  think  I 
see  through  all  this.  You  are  a  little  jealous. 
That  French  Count,'  who  has  set  the  whole 
town  crazy—" 

"  What !  Clairmont  ?"  interrupted  Norman, 
with  an  expression  of  contempt. 

"  Ah !"  cried  Moreland,  "  that  is  the  very 
look  of  the  green-eyed  monster." 

"  I  tell  you,**  said  Norman, "  I  would  attend 
his  union  with  Rosalie  Remain  as  cheerfully 
as  you.*' 

"  But  you  will  not  have  an  opportunity," 
returned  Moreland, ''  I  have  myself,  to  be  sure, 
remarked  his  admiration  for  Miss  Romain"i— 

"  And  her's  for  him  ?" 

^  What  could  she  do,  Norman  ?  You  know 
in  your  heart  that  he  is  the  most  elegant  dog 
in  the  worlds  and  turns  every  woman's  head  he 
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looks  at*  His  address,  his  person,  his  acoom- 
plishments,  his  fortune— the  exceeding  pro- 
priety and  elegance  with  which  he  speaks  the 
English ;  his  high  rank,  and  that  guitar ;  and 
he  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do  but  to  idle  and 
make  love — ^the  girls  are  flattered  —  the  men 
envious — husbands  look  on  him  obliquely — 
and  lovers,  the  Lord  help  them,  are  jealous — 
Mr.  Norman  Leslie  among  the  rest.  But  hear 
me  to  the  close.  As  for  that  beautiful  crea- 
ture. Miss  Remain,  why,  we  are  not  Turk»-^ 
the  formidable  rival  can  marry  but  one,  and 
this  one  cannot  be  Miss  Romain,  for,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  he  is  paying  particular 
attention  to — " 

'<  And  so,  /  am  to  take  the  lady,  if  he  will 
not." 

'^  Well,  well,  Norman,  you  need  not  flash 
your  eyes  so  sternly  on  me ;  I  am  not  a  Count 
in  the  French  army." 

<<  Nor  he  neither,"  said  Leslie,  quickly,  and 
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in  a  low  tone,—**  111  wager  my  life.  The 
strongest  suspicions  have  crossed  me.  You 
know  how  he  appeared  here — under  what  odd 
circumstances.  His  baggage  lost — his  boat 
orertumed,  and  the  devil  to  pay ;  so  that  he 
might  or  he  might  not  be  what  he  professes. 
Count  or  no  ooun^  I  have  an  instinctive  and 
unconq[uerable  aversion  to  that  man.  I  have 
noted  trifles  in  him  which  argue  dark  things." 

**  Oh,  oh !"  said  Moreland,  laughing,  '*  what 
havoc  love  can  make  in  the  brain  of  a  sensible 
fellow.  Here  you  are  crammed  with  sentiment 
and  romance,  and  as  full  of  quarrel  *  as  my 
young  mistress'  dog  P  Tou  doubt  the  honour 
of  a  noble  whom  no  one  else  could  dream  of 
doubting  j  and  you  scornfully  dismiss  the  cha- 
racter of  a  young  girl,  whom  all  the  rest  of  the 
company  are  dying  of  love  for.  Good  Heaven ! 
the  souk  of  all  my  tribe  defend  from  jealousy." 

«  Love  or  hate,"  said  Norman,  thoughtfully, 
**  I  do  not  like  this  sprig  of  foreign  nobility.  If 
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this  be  the  stuff  of  European  nobles,  heaven 
send  that  they  keep  hereafter  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  I  half  fancy  sometimes  that  my 
aversion  is  reciprocated,  and  I  have  a  gloomy 
presentiment  that  we  shall  one  day  cross  each 
other.*' 

**  Heaven  forbid  !'*  exclaimed  Moreland, 
"  you  must  be  wary  how  you  approach  him,  for 
his  anger  is  no  jest.  He  is,  as  perhaps  you 
know,  the  most  deadly  shot  in  the  country. 
This  is  the  most  conspicuous  among  his  ac- 
complishments. He  plants  a  pistol  bullet  at 
the  fictrthest  distance,  ten  times  out  of  twelve, 
upon  a  silver  sixpence.  I  have  seen  him  do  it, 
and  they  do  say  that  he  has  no  desire  to  keep 
this  remarkable  skill  a  secret.'' 

*^  Doubtless,"  replied  Norman  ;  **  he  fancies 
I  suppose,  that  such  a  power  will  awe  the 
crowd  whose  dinners  he  eats-^whose  wives  and 
daughters  he  makes  love  to" 

^  And  whose  matches  he  breaks  off/'  inter- 
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mpted  Moreland,  archly,  /^  he  has  already,  as 
you  know,  killed  one  man  at  the  south,  and 
Yore  heaven,  I  believe  that  is  the  reason  the 
women  love  him  so." 

^  Is  there  a  character  on  earth/'  said  Nor- 
man, *^  so  base  and  execrable  as  a  professed 
shot !  It  would  be  no  bad  deed  to  send  back 
this  malapert  popinjay  with  a  broken  wing. 
One  looks  without  horror  at  the  worst  calamity 
of  a  professed  duellist  in  a  duel." 

"  What  a  husband  he  will  make,"  said  More- 
land  ;  *^  and  how  many  of  these  women  are 
dying  for  him,  because  only  of  his  nick-name, 
those  five  cabalistic  letters  which  compose  the 
word  Count ;  yet,  truth  to  say,  he  is  an  elegant 
fellow." 

^*  I  wish  Miss  Romain  no  worse  fate," 
answered  Norman,  ^'  than  success  in  her  evident 
designs  to  entrap  him." 

"  And  you  are  really  off  there,  then  ?" 

**  1  tell  you,  Albert,  if  this  bright-lipped 
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girl^  who  enchants  these  people  here  to-nigfat, 
with  the  wealth  of  CitEsas,  were  to  he  had  for 
the  askingi  and  Flora  Temple,  without  firiend 
or  fortune,  were  to  be  wooed  and  won  by  per- 
severance, I  could  rather  chose  the  latter,  and 
live  with  her  in  a  desert,  than  trust  my  happi- 
ness with  yonder  unfeeling  flirt.  As  for  the 
Frenchman,  I  wish  him  success.  They  are  fit 
for  each  other,  and  the  Lord  help  them,  say  I, 
by  their  winter  fire-side.** 

''  Pshaw  !'*  said  Moreland,  ^  such  people 
have  no  winter  fire>side ;  they  tire  in  the  world 
and  for  it,  and  not  for  each  other,  nor  with  each 
other;  and  between  you  and  me,  dear  Norman, 
I  am  glad  that  you  are  escaped  firom  this  $  but 
then,  as  I  live,  it's  Flora  Temple." 

''  No,  Albert,  no,**  replied  Norman,  rather 
hastily,  and  then  fidling  into  a  more  con- 
templative manner, ''  Flora  Temple  is  not  for 
me,  neither.  She  is  one  of  your  intellectual 
women — a  passionless,  self-possessed,  unloving 
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Datore :  soft  and  Drinning,  bat  without  warmth. 
She  has  a  heart,  doubtless,  but  is  not  formed 
for  loTe.  No  gentle  thought-wanderings— no 
fond  wishes  or  alarm.  You  never  saw  a  cloud 
or  a  flush  upon  A^  brow;  I  am  sure  she  would 
ridicule  a  lover  to  death.  I  like  a  woman  with 
a  soul.  Some  rich  automaton,  with  all  the  ex- 
ternal trappings  of  feshion,  will  marry  her  just 
as  mamma  says,  ere  the  bloom  of  belle-hood  has 
passed  away.  She  will  not  resist;  she  will 
have  no  reason  for  resistance^  for  she  will  adapt 
herself  to  the  caprices  of  one  man  as  well  as  of 
another.  There  will  be  a  wedding-company 
—calls — cards  and  routes )  ices  will  be  eaten*— 
champagne  spilled — compliments  paid  ;  there 
will  be  blushes,  smiles,  wishes,  witticisms  and 
congratulations ;  years  will  roll  on,  and  Mis- 
tress — -,  whatever  her  name  may  be — ^wiU 
bud  and  bloom,  fade  and  fall,  a  good  wife,  an 
exemplary  mother,  and,  I  heartily  hope,  an  in- 
dulgent and  contented  grandmamma.    She  will 
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live  and  die,  be  mourned  and  forgotten  all  in  the 
forms  and  fashions  prescribed  by  propriety  and 
custom,  and  there  will  be  the  end  of  her.  I 
hate  cold  women,  and  Miss  Temple  is  cold  as 
ice." 

Poor  Flora,  how  he  slandered  her ! 

The  two  friends  parted,  and  Norman  fol- 
lowed the  tide,  as  it  flowed  aronnd  the  room, 
sometimes  pausing  to  address  an  acquaintance, 
sometimes  to  exchange  a  word  with  a  belle. 

'^  Ah,  Mr.  Leslie!*'  cried  Miss  Romain, 
^*  you  come  opportunely.  Here  are  Miss  Mor- 
ton and  myself  actually  deserted,  wandering 
about  like  two  princesses  of  romance.  You 
are  a  true  knight-errant,  and  shall  be  our 
champion." 

'^  Happy  chance  !"  cried  Leslie,  extending 
his  arms,  and  they  accompanied  him  on  his 
rounds. 

^'  Dear  me,"  said  Miss  Morton,  ^'  I  thought 
Count  Clairmont  was  to  be  here.  It  is  now 
twelve  o'clock." 
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^  He  never  comes  tall  late  when  he  means 
to  remain/'  said  Miss  Romain ;  ^'  but  faTOured 
as  we  are,  I  had  quite  foxgotten  him,''  added 
she,  looking  expressively  at  Norman.  '^  Come, 
Mr.  Leslie,  for  mercy's  sake  say  something ; 
you  are  as  duU  as  a  philosopher." 

^  I  am  a  philosopher.  Miss  Romain,"  said 
Norman  gravely. 

"  Since  when  pray,  and  wherefore,  my  noble 
knight  ?"  asked  Miss  Romain,  again  looking 
up  familiarly  in  his  face  and  hanging  on  his 
am.  a.  a  happy  wife  might  on  the  support 
of  a  loving  husband. 

**  All  men,  that  is,  all  wise  men,"  pursued 
the  youth,  '^  grow  philosophical  as  they  grow 
old — and  one  surely  needs  philosophy  when 
danger  hangs  on  each  arm,  and  looks  him 
in  the  &ce." 

**  Meaning  us  !  Well,  that  is  about  as  inap- 
propriate a  speech  for  a  philosopher,"  said 
Miss  Romain,  ''  as  I  ever  heard.  Did  you 
hear,  Miria,  his  pretty  speech  ?" 

VOL.  I.  B 
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**  Yes,  often.  To-day,  when  he  called  at 
onr  house." 

"CaUed,  who  caUed?" 

"  Why,  the  Count.  Dear  me  !  you  were 
speaking  of  Count  Clainnont,  were  you 
not?*' 

*^  There  must  be  two  philosc^ers  in  our 
circle,"  said  Miss  Romain  to  Leslie,  with 
a  significant  smile,  and  in  a  whisper  which 
again  brought  her  mouth  almost  against  his 
own.  Her  languishing  eyes  were  lifted  to 
his.  He  felt  her  breath  on  his  cheek.  At 
this  moment  his  glance  encountered  that  of 
Miss  Temple.  Her  gaze  was  calm  as  a  sis* 
ters.  AVhy  did  a  feeling  of  disquietude,  of 
conftuion,  shoot  through  his  heart  ? 

A  few  moments  after,  his  gay  oompaniona 
were  called  away  to  the  dance,  and  he  waa 
left  again  alone.  As  he  stood,  his  eye,  in* 
voluntary  passing  over  the  varied  assembly 
of  countenances,  sought  out,  and  reposed  on 
the  &ce  of  Miss  Temple. 
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^'  After  all,  how  much  more  truly  beautiful 
she  is ;"  thus  the  youth  thought,  as  he  stole 
his  unobserved  study  of  her  features;  ''bow 
miidt  more  noble  and  totfelike,  than  Rosalie." 
As  he  gaaoed^  the  rose  which  ornamented  her 
hair  fell  unnoticed.     He  picked  it  up. 

^  Miss  Temjde,  you  have  dropped  your  rose ; 
aDowme— " 

She  reached  forth  her  hand,  received  it  with 
giBoeiid  acknowledgment,  and  was  about 
placing  it  in  her  hair.  What  would  he  not 
have  given  to  place  it  there  himself?  He  never 
saw  her  look  so  lovely. 

"  Why,  Leslie,''  exclaimed  the  brother  of 
Miss  Morton,  a  bandsome  young  fop,  with 
his  hair  curled  profusely  around  his  forehead, 
and  bowing  low,  with  the  conscious  elegance  of 
compliment ;  ''  your  heart  must*  be  marble. 
Had  that  fidr  tribute  fallen  to  mey  I  should 
have  cherished  it  as  a  reHc  out  of  holyland.'' 

How    often    it  happens,    that  the  bosom 
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struggling  with  pure  feeling  is  denied  tlie 
power  of  expressing  it,  while  nature  gives  the 
envied  eloquence  to  the  careless  and  the  gay 
who  neither  know  how  to  value,  nor  how  to 
use  it. 

''If  you  esteem  the  poor  rose  so  highly, 
Mr.  Morton,"  said  Flora,  "  pray  take  it.  Per- 
haps, it  will  be  as  potent  as  other  relics." 

Morton  bowed,  received  the  flower,  kissed 
it,  and  placed  it  in  his  bosom.  That  careless 
act  of  Flora's  cost  him  a  heart  ache.  Norman 
knew  the  simple  youth  and  smiled. 

''What  a  fine  creature,  Leslie,  hey?"  said 
Morton,  affectedly,  a  few  moments  afterwards, 
"  but  don't  deduce  any  conclusions  from  this 
kindness  of  her's  to  me.  It  is  mere  civility 
on  her  part,  nothing  more,  upon  honour.  But 
she  is  a  splendid  article,  I  declare,  is'nt  she } 
Halloo  !  who  is  that  fellow  with  her  ?" 

"  Count  Clairmont"  said  his  sister  ;  "  now 
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just  as  if  you  did  not  know  the  Count,  and 
be  at  our  house  every  day  of  his  life." 

*•  Why  so  it  is,"  exclaimed  Morton ;  "  well 
I  never — I  did  not  know  him  with  his  back 
turned,  I  declare.  He's  a  fine  looking  fellow 
though,  is'nt  he  ?  and  how  he  does  dress  ?  Did 
you  ever  ! — how  he  talks  and  laugh  to  Flora,s 
don't  he  ?  Why,  he'll  get  her  for  the  next 
ootiUion,  won't  he  ?  and  I  have  very  particular 
reasons  for  wishing  to  dance  with  her  myself. 
Excuse  me,  ladies,  bye,  bye !  ^Leslie !  why  only 
look !  Ton  my  soul !  I  declare ! — I  never  !" 

He  broke  away  abruptly  through  the  press. 
Leslie  saw  him  reach  the  spot  where  Flora 
stood,  and  bow  with  a  violent,  and  rather 
determined  attempt  at  grace.  Flora's  slight 
responsive  bend  of  the  head  implied  assent, 
and*  whatever  were  the  *^  very  particular  rea- 
sons," for  Mr.  Morton's  wish  to  dance  with 
her,  they  were  now  to  be  gratified. 

♦        »»♦*#» 
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*^  Come,  your  hand  for  this  cotillion/'  cried 
Howard,  to  Miss  Romain. 

''  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  the  lady. 

**  That  is  saying  a  great  deal,"  said  Miss 
Temple,  with  an  arch  smile,  as  she  was  passing. 

Miss  Romain  blushed — or  seemed  to  blush. 

**  Gentlemen  will  please  take  their  partners," 
cried  the  manager  of  the  ball,  clapping  his 
hands. 

The  field  was  now  much  clearer;  some  had 
gone  off  into  the  card-rooms,  and  some  were 
at  the  buffet.  A  space  had  been  gradually 
occupied  by  the  dancers,  sufficiently  laige 
enough  to  enable  them  to  walk  through  the 
figures,  and  a  group  of  girls  ranged  themselves 
in  their  places;  Howard  with  Miss  Romain, 
Morton  with  Miss  Temple,  and  the  Count  with 
a  tall  young  lady  newly  out  firom  boarding- 
school,  full  of  sentiment,  blushes  and  delight. 
It  was  evident,  firom  her  firequent  repetition 
of,  <^  my  lord^"  that  the  phrase  was  a  favourite 
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one,  and  redolent  of  recollections  of  ^'  Lord 
Mortimer,"  and   other   heroes  of  circulating 
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How   Tmcommonly  lovely  the  American 
women  are,*'  said  the  Count. 

^  Oh !  my  lord," — ^with  a  slight  courtesy. 

«  When  I  was  in  Gieece"— 

*'  Hare  you  realty  been  in  Greece,  my  lord^" 
Why,  I  almost  lived  in  the  Parthenon/' 
The  wAa#,  my  lord  ?" 

''  The  Parthenon.  I  WOTshipped— I  was 
fairly  in  love  with  it." 

^  In  Uwe  ?  Oh,  my  lord  1"  and  the  bloom- 
ing young  lady  cast  down  her  eyes  and  blushed 
decidedly. 

^  And,  as  I  was  saying,  there  was  a  young 
Gmk  girl"— 

"  A  Greek  girl,  my  lord'* — 

'^  A  most  lovely  and  glowing  creature." 

**  Oh,  my  lord." 

"  And  she  was  very,  very  like  you." 
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'^  Dear^  my  lord ;  like  me  ?" 

'^  You  have  the  same  expression  about  the 
eyes ;  and  the  mouth  has  the  same — " 

"  Forward  two,  and  cross  over/'  cried  Miss 
Komain.  Why,  Miss  Thomson,  are  you  not  in 
the  cotillion  ?" 

Miss  Thomson  was  so  lost  in  conjecturing 
what  sort  of  an  expression  the  Count  could 
mean,  that  she  missed  her  turn. 

*'  We  have  such  delightful  weather,  Miss 
Temple,''  cried  Morton. 

^  Truly  charming,  Mr.  Morton ;  Broadway 
was  brilliant  tlus  morning." 

"  Indeed  ?" 

"  I  never  saw  a  gayer  scene." 

"  Ah !  really." 

"  There  a  new"— 

*'  Miss  Temple,"  stammered  Morton,  appa- 
rently unconscious  that  he  interrupted  her. 

^^  Mr.  Morton,"  she  replied  in  some  sur- 
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prise  at  the  extreme  embarrassment  which  had 
suddenly  come  orer  him. 

"I—  I —  I  was  going —  to  beg — Miss  Tem- 
ple ;  I  was  going— I  was  going — " 

**  Well,  why  don't  you  go/'  said  Miss  Tem- 
ple, unable  to  suppress  a  smile,  ^'  the  whole 
cotillion  waits  for  you/^ 

And  the  young  man  skipped  forward,  and 
hopped  backward,  awkwardly  blundering 
through  the  figure  with  a  burning  face.  The 
Connt  eyeing  him  through  his  glass,  whispered 
Miss  Thomson,  who  suddenly  laughed  out 
right;  but  covered  her  mouth  in  girlish  confu- 
sion with  her  folded  handkerchief. 

When  Morton  had  accomplished  this  ma- 
noeuvre with  a  secret  curse  upon  the  inventor 
of  dancing,  he  returned  with  redoubled  deter- 
mination to  strike  the  blow;  Miss  Temple, 
with  a  large  fortune  settled  separately  upon 
herself,  and  with  yet  higher  expectations  from 
parents,  uncles,  and  scores  of  wealthy  relatives, 
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do  young;  so  gentle,  and  so  beaatiful  withsl, 
was  a  prize  indeed. 

*'  I  was  about  to  say,  or  rather  to  ask,''  re- 
sumed Morton,  ^^to  ask  whether  your  affec- 
tions"—— 

*'  My  what  ?'*  cried  Flora  aloud,  and  really 
thrown  off  her  guard  by  this  sudden  senti- 
mental turn  in  the  conversation. 

'^  Hush,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  cried  Morton  in 
a  vehement  whisper,  and  he  was  then  com- 
pelled to  jump  forward  again.  Miss  Temple 
opened  her  large  blue  eyes  in  astonishment 
and  some  alarm.  But  the  last  thing  a  modest 
woman  thinks  of  a  man  is  that  he  loves  her, 
especially  when  such  a  sentiment  has  never 
entered  into  her  own  bosom.  She  continued 
the  dance,  therefore,  frankly,  not  fully  trusting 
to  the  evidence  of  her  ears,  with  an  inward 
prayer  that  the  palpable  squeeze  which  Morton 
bestowed  on  her  hand,  might  be  the  result  of 
awkwardness  rather   than   of  intention.    She 
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r,  howerca*!^  ^^^  ^ull  necessity  of  being  on 
her  goard,  for  though  no  one  could  ever  be 
£urther  remored  from  her  ^'  affections"  than 
Mr.  Frederick  Mc»ton,  yet  she  was  aware  that 
mistakes  on  such  subjects  had  happened  be- 
fore, and  might  again.  The  youth^  half  desper- 
atey  but  resolving  not  to  be  repulnd  by  what 
he  deemed  the  coquetries  and  caprices  of  her 
sex,  building  largely  upon  the  rose  he  had 
ostentatiously  stuck  into  his  button-hole^  and 
at  heart  as  assured  as  Malvolio,  that  his  mis- 
tress regarded  him  with  fkyouring  eyes,  ap- 
proached her  again,  and  with  a  decisive  resolu- 
tion in  his  manner,  said  in  a  low  tone : 

^  To  be  short  with  you.  Miss  Temple,  (for 
it  will  be  time  to  forward  two  again  presently) 
I  wish  to  enquire,  for  very  particular  reasons, 
whether  you  are  engaged  ?" 

''  I  am,"  said  Flora. 

"  Miss  Temple,"  exclaimed  Morton,  '^  I  de- 
dare — ^npon  my  soul — the  deepest  regret — '* 
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^'  If  you  had  only  spoken  before,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton/' said  Flora. 

*'  Oh,  Miss  Temple,  may  I  ask — so  far — as 
to  enquire — ^to  whom  ? " 

**  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  I  can  remember 
their  names ;  but  I  am  enj^aged  to  several." 

^  Oh,  Miss  Flora,  I  declare,"  said  Morton, 
**  my  heart  is  relieved  from  a  whole  mountaui." 

*^  A  whole  mountain,  Mr.  Morton  ? — a  very 
great  relief!" 

**  Very,"  said  Morton ;  ^'  but  the  engage- 
ment  I  meant*'— he  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
breast. 

^*  Why,  Morton,"  said  the  Count,  ^^  what  can 
be  the  matter  with  you  ?  Forward,  my  good 
Sir,  forward." 

And  the  disappointed  lover  chaued  for- 
ward with  a  rueful  countenance,  inwardly  vow- 
ing vengeance  against  the  Count,  and  scarcely 
knowing  whether  he  was  on  his  head  or  his 
heek.     He  cut  a  pigeon  wing  at  the  end  of  the 
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figure,  and  again  approached  his  mistress  with 
a  more  collected  and  bolder  mind. 

"  Miss  Temple,"  he  cried,  "  my  feelings  '' — 

The  sadden  cessation  of  music  here  ren- 
dered the  two  last  words  rather  more  distinctly 
audible,  than  the  susceptible  speaker  intended. 
Flora  actually  blushed ;  for  it  was  evident  that 
so  pathetic  an  exclamation  could  scarcely  be  the 
beginning  of  a  conversation,  and  by  the  sur- 
prise manifested  in  their  countenances,  it  was 
clear  that  many  of  the  bystanders  had  heard  it. 
Howard,  who  was  standing  near,  seized  the  un^ 
fortunate  Morton  with  his  thumb  and  finger, 
by  the  lappet  of  his  coat,  gazed  into  his  face 
with  a  look  of  burlesque  sympathy,  and  ex- 
claimed: 

"  Yoar  feelmga  ?  Mr.  Morton,  you  doiit  say 
so!" 

"  I  do  believe,  my  Lord,"  said  Miss  Thom- 
son, with  the  air  of  one  who  has  just  disco- 
vered, and  is  considerably  astounded   by,   an 
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ezfzaordinary  secret.  ^^  I  do  believe,  my  Lord, 
that  Mr.  Morton  has  been  fnakinff  lave  r 

*'  You  are  with  me  for  the  next  cotillion, 
Miss  Temple,"  cried  the  Count. 

'^  It  is  of  no  use,*'  muttered  Morton,  '^  I 
declare  I  never — that  infernal  Count  in  the 
French  army.  But  FIX  teach  him," — and  his 
passions  were  equally  inflamed  by  beholding 
his  rival  basking  in  the  smile  of  the  deUf^tful 
girl  whom,  in  the  language  of  the  novelists,  he 
wished  one  day  to  ^  make  his  own.' 

After  the  cotillion,  the  Count  resigned  Flora 
and  took  her  mother.  Mr.  Temple  was  in  an- 
other room  at  a  whist  table.  What  are  these 
husbands'  hearts  made  of  ? 

'*  Count,''  said  Mrs.  Temple. 

**  Dear  madam." 

^*  You  have  been  dancing  with  Flora." 

"An  angel!" 

"  Is  she  not  ?  And  just  as  free  and  amiable 
as  she  is  lovely." 
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"  When  I  was  in  Vienna,^'  said  the  Count, 
with  his  hand  on  his  cravat,  '^  I  knew  a  young 
duchess-—'^ 

«  Like  Flora  ?  '* 

^  Not  half  so  ^tmgtiief  but  stiU  like  her/^ 

«  WeU." 

"  I  knew  her— I— admired — and — " 

"  And  you  loved  }'' 

**  No  ;  I  could  not  love,  because,  although 
the  lady  herself  was  kind  enough,  yet  she  had 
not  that  sense — ^diat  soul — ^that  radiance  of 
mind — if  I  may  say  so,  which  Flora  has  ! " 

"  Would  they  admire  Flora  at  Vienna  ? '' 

"  She  would  turn  their  heads/^ 

**  And  they  hers." 

^  What  a  sensation  she  woidd  produce  at 
court !  *' 

"  I  have  half  a  mind  to  let  her  go  !  '^ 

"  Do.    Let  me  take  her." 

'^  But  what  should  I  do  without  her  ?  " 

**  Come  you  with  us,  and  see  the  great 
world" 
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**  One  never  knows  when  you  are  in  earnest, 
Count/' 

"  You  are  looking  splendidly  to-night/'  said 
he,  half  whispering  in  her  ear. 

'^  Nonsense  !  '^  said  she,  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder  with  her  &n. 

^^  With  you  two,  your  country  would  be  well 
represented  at  any  court  in  Europe/' 

**  Oh  !  you  men  ;  what  can  silly  girls  do, 
when  we  women  let  you  talk  so ! " 

'^  I  could  worship  Flora  to-night,''  he  said,  in 
a  yet  lower  tone,  "  only — " 

"  Only  what  ? " 

Again  he  half  whispered  in  her  ear. 

'^  Go,"  she  exclaimed,  tapping  him  once 
more  with  her  fan,  "  go ;  you  are  positively 
dangerous  !" 

She  left  him  as  she  spoke,  and  the  last 
words  were  uttered  looking  back. 

'^  But  where  is  Flora  ? "  said  Mrs.  Temple. 

Flora  had  disappeared. 

In  the  midst  of  the  gaiety  and  flash  of  the 
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revel,  a  servant  entered  with  a  note  for  Mr. 
Leslie. 

**  By  your  leave  fair  Naa,"  said  the  youth. 

A  few  lines  were  scratched  in  evident  haste — 
**  Urgent  affidr — ^without  a  moment's  delay — at 
the  B —  hotel — room  39,  up  stairs — ^wait  with 
impatience — ^particulars  when  we  meet — ^Yours 
till  death, — Frederick  Morton/* 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

A  LUDICROUS  INCIDENT,  WHICH,  AS  LUDICROUS  IN- 
CIDENTS OFTEN  DO,  GROWS  MORK  SERIOUS  TO- 
WARDS THE   CLOSE. 

"  He  is  a  devil  in  a  priyate  brawl :  souls  and  bodies 
hath  he  divorced  three."— 7\oe{f/A  Night. 


When  Leslie  reached  the  B^-  Hotel,  which 
was  about  one  minute's  walk  from  Mn.  Tern* 
ple*8,  he  was  ushered  by  a  man  in  waiting,  to 
No.  39,  up  stairs,  where  he  found  Morton,  with 
his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets,  pacing  with 
long  strides  to  and  fro,  across  the  floor,  half 
beside  himself  with  passion. 

**  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Leslie,*'  he  cried. 
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grasping  his  hand  with  strong  emotion, ''  thank 
you,  my  dear  fellow.  I  declare  you  are  a  brave 
man,  and  a  true  fiiend/' 

^  Tou  have  not  called  me,  I  trust,  to  the  B— 
Hotel,  room  No.  39,  upstairs,  merely  to  tell  me 
that,"  said  Leslie,  smiling. 

"  No,  my  dear  boy ;  that  puppy,  that  coward, 
that  insolent,  impudent,  impertinent ^' 

Tears  of  rage  spoke  what  simple  adjectives 
could  not  express. 

"  Who  ?'' 

««  Why  that  d d  French  Count." 

«  What,  Qairmont  ?" 

^^  You  know  the  scoimdrel  makes  love  to 
all  the  women  in  town,  without  reference  to 
ag^  size,  or  situation.  For  the  last  week  he 
has  taken  my  sister—" 

«  Well  r 

^  She  is  already  crazy  about  him,  and  puts 
on  airs  as  if  she  were  a  countess;  we  did 
think  he  was  going  to  marry  her  quUe,  but 
(by  heavens  if  I  had  him  here—)" 
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"  Well,  well,  my  good  fellow,  go  on." 

^'  This  night  his  lordship,  (FU  lordship  him,) 
has  paid  such  marked  attention  to  Flora  Tem- 
ple, that,  as  a  brother,  I  was  compelled  to  resent 
it.'*  He  raised  his  chair  a  little  in  the  air, 
and  lowering  his  voice,  added,  **  besides,  other 
very  particular  reasons,  concerning  Flora  her- 
self." 

^'  Other  reasons !  why,  what  is  Miss  Temple 
to  you  ?" 

"  Thatf*  (very  emphatic,)  "  you  will  know 
presently." 

"  And  how  did  you  resent  it  ?'' 

**  In  the  first  place,"  said  Morton,  **  I  gave 
him  a  look — ^you  should  have  seen  me-— #iicA 
a  look,  even  that  alone,  if  he  has  the  soul 
of  a  hare,  he  must  notice.     Besides—-—" 

'^  But  he  has  not  the  soul  of  a  hare ;  he 
is  a  brave  man,  he  is  a  lion,  he  is  a  perfect 
devil,''  said  Norman. 

^'  I'll  have  satisfaction,  notwithstanding," cried 
Morton. 
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"  Satisfaction,"  echoed  Leslie,  "  I  do  not 
know  what  you  call  satisfaction ;  but  are  you 
aware  that  he  is  a  dead  shot  ?** 

^  You  don't  say  so,"  said  Morton,  turning 
slightly  pale,  and  his  boisterous  fury  under- 
going a  sensible  abatement. 

'*  He  can  snuff  a  candle  ten  times  in  suc« 
cession,"  said  Morton  drily. 

**  You  don't  say  so/' 

^  He  can  shoot  a  bullet  out  of  one  pistol 
into  the  muzzle  of  another." 

^*  Good  God,  now,  Leslie,  you  are  joking ; 
you  are,  I  declare." 

*^  Not  joking  in  the  least,"  replied  Norman  ; 
did  you  never  hear  of  the  French  general  whom 
he  killed  one  morning  before  breakfast,  for 
looking  under  the  veil  of  a  Veronese  lady 
he  was  in  love  with  ?" 

"  Never,  as  I  am  alive,  I  do  declare.^' 

*'  But  you  are  not  alive— you  are  dead  man. 
You  might  as  well  leap  into  the  crater  of  a 
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volcano,  as  go  a  step  further  in  this  business. 
Then  there  is  the  duel  at  the  south — ^have 
you  forgotten  that  ?" 

^  He  shot  his  man  there,  did*nt  he  ?*' 

**  Directly  through  the  heart,*'  said  Norman. 
'^  I  trust  in  heayen,  Morton,  you  have  not 
done  anything  worse  than  look  at  him." 

*'  Yes,  but  I  have  though,"  answered  Mor- 
ton, now  actually  frightened  at  the  recollection 
of  his  own  audacity,  '^  I  brushed  against  him 
particularly,  as  I  came  out,  in  the  presence 
of  Flora." 

^  You  are  a  dead  man,"  said  Norman. 

^  Well  now,  I  declare,  that  is  exceedingly 
disagreeable." 

''You  will  receive  a  challenge  beforemoming." 

''  And  here  it  comes,"  cried  the  astounded 
young  man,  again  turning  pale,  as  a  servant 
entered  and  handed  him  a  note. 

«  Take  it,  Leslie." 

''  What  ?"  exclaimed  LeaUe,  ''  he  is  elegant 
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in  his  indignation,  rose  paper,  cameo  seal. 
Mr.  Frederick  Morton,  B —  Hotel,  room,  No. 
59.  Why  this  is  a  female's  hand,  and,  if  I  could 
credit  my  own  eyes,  I  should  pronounce  it — " 

"  It  is  no  challenge,"  said  the  relieved  lover, 
blushing  and  brightening  up.  ^  Give  it  me  ; 
achallenge,  indeed !  I  should  like  to  catch  him 
at  it.    I  knew  it  was  not ;  it  is  from  flora.'' 

^  Flora,  again  ?  Flora  Temple,  and  to  you  ?" 

^  Why,  certainly,  Mr.  Norman  Leslie.  Is 
there  anything  so  extraordinaiy  in  that  ?  We 
are  men,  you  know !  Hey  my  boy  ?  now  mum, 
and  you  shall  hear.  There  is  more  in  this 
world  than  is  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy .'' 

^  There  is  indeed,"  said  Norman,  lifting 
his  eyes  in  astonishment. 

^  Be  mute  then,"  rejoined  Morton,  ^'  and 
be  instructed." 

^  Is  it  possible,"  thought  Norman,  musing, 
while  Morton  threw  his  eyes  over  the  letter, 
«  What,  Flora  ?    Flora  Temple  ?     The  high. 
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the  accomplished,  the  gifted !» who  shall  read 
woman  ?" 

"  Fire  and  thunder !"  cried  Morton, "  Death 
and  fiiry,  Leslie,  a  flirt !  — -  by  Heavens,  you 
yourself  saw" — and  the  agitated  and  enraged 
youth  crushed  the  letter  in  his  hand,  stamped 
his  foot,  and  leaned  his 'forehead  upon  his 
clenched  fist. 

^^  What  is  it,  Morton,  what  is  it,  my  good 
lad?*'  asked  Norman,  really  pitying  his 
dilemma;  but  with  the  greatest  difiiculty  re* 
pressing  a  smile,  for  however  severe  may  be 
the  pang  inflicted,  a  rejected  lover  has  but  a 
slender  chance  of  sympathy. 

^*  Leslie,"  sud  Morton,  apparently  swallow- 
ing, or  rather  gulping  down  his  disappointment 
with  a  ludicrous  effort,  and  one  or  two  bitter 
contortions  of  countenance,  **  Leslie,  my  dear 
fellow,  it  is  a— that  is — in  short— it  is  nothing 
— a  mere  joke — "  he  forced  an  unhappy  laugh 
— "  but  it  all  comes" — and  he  set  his  teeth— 
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^  I  know  it*  all  €omes  from  that  d— d  French 
Ck)unt." 

'^  Don't  Bwear/^  said  a  third  voice. 

*^  Hallo !  who  the  devil's  there  ?"  cried 
Morton. 

"  The  d — d  French  Count,  at  yonr  service, 
Mr.  Frederick  Morton !"  said  Clainnont,  who 
had  entered  unperceived,  and  now  stood,  his 
arms  folded,  a  cool  sneer  on  his  lip,  and  his 
ejes  sternly  fixed  upon  Morton. 

^  Well,  Sir,"  demanded  Morton,  starting  up, 
and  assuming  a  blustering  air  and  attitude ; 
'^  by  what  authority.  Sir,  do  you  intrude  your- 
sdf  into  my  room,  Sir  ?  This  is  my  room.  Sir, 
while  I  am  in  it.  I  command  you  to  leave  it, 
Sir;  this  instant.  Sir;" — ^and  he  made  a  motion  of 
his  hand  to  Norman,  as  if  calling  upon  his  at- 
testation to  his  courage,  which  in  fact  seemed 
a  little  to  surprise  himself. 

*^  I  will  leave  the  room.  Master  Morton," 
replied  the  Count  coldly,  'Srhen  I  have  accom- 
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plished  the  purpose  which  brought  me  into  it." 
At  the  same  moment  he  discovered  a  riding 
whip,  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  ^^  You  owe 
your  life  to  Miss  Temple/' 

"  Leave  the  room,  Sir." 

*'  She  observed  your  rudeness  to  me  as  you 
came  out,  and  laid  me  under  an  obligation  not 
to  pursue  it,  as  I  should  deem  myself  bound 
to  do,  were  you  a  gentleman." 

"  Leave  the  room,  Sir,  I  tell  you,''  roared 
Morton,  stamping  his  foot  furiously. 

**  I  do  not,  however,  pass  your  insult  altoge- 
ther without  notice.  You  are  an  impertinent 
rascal." 

'^  Leave  the  room,  Sir,  before  I  call  the 
watch." 

^^  You  are  an  insignificant  scoundrel  and 
coward — " 

**  If  you  don't  leave  the  room  this  very 
instant.  Sir" — shouted  Morton,  frantic  with 
rage,  and  placing  himself  with  many  pugilistic 
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flourishes  in  an  attitude  sometimes  of  attack, 
and  sometimes  of  defence. 

*'  And  I  shall  inflict  upon  you/'  continued 
dainnont,  with  the  most  perfect  composure, 
"  the  chastisement  which  your  vulgarity  de- 
seires/'  He  raised  his  whip,  and  followed  the 
retreating  Morton  to  the  farthest  comer  of  the 
room. 

^^  Ask  my  pardon,  instantly.  Sir,  or  I  flog 
you  like  a  dog/' 

'^  I  shall  not  ask  your  pardon.  Sir,''  bawled 
Morton,  in  a  tone  between  the  threat  of  a 
bully  and  the  whine  of  a  whipped  schoolboy. 
^'  If  you  touch  me,  Sir,  I'll  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  gentleman.     I   shall  ask  nobody's 

pardon.    D n,  Sir !  leave  the  room— don't 

strike  me.  Sir — don't  strike !  Leslie,  take  off 
this  bloodhound.  Waiter !  waiter !  Here — 
watch !  watch  !--*Leshe,  for  God's  sake !  Tou 
are  a  d — d  scoundrel.  Sir !" 

''  If  Mr.  Leslie  interferes,"  said  the  Count, 
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calmly  proceeding  in  his  design,  and  raising 
the  whip,  **  Mr.  Leslie  will  share  your  fate." 

^^  Count  Clairmont,"  said  Leslie,  who  had 
already  walked  to  his  side,  and  in  a  voice  so 
deep,  that  the  Count  turned  and  remained 
motionless  to  hear  his  words,  ^^  Count  Clair- 
mont,  however  reluctant  I  may  be  to  interfere 
in  the  quarrel  of  another,  I  shall  not  be  back- 
ward in  assuming  my  own.  Your  remark  is  a 
personal  insult.  I  have  already  remained  too 
long  inactive  by  the  side  of  my  friend.  Permit 
me  to  inform  you  that  this  apartment  is 
private." 

**  Mr.  Leslie,"  replied  the  Count,  '*  your 
sneers  and  your  threats  are  equally  below  my 
regard.  This  person  I  shall  punish  by  the 
whip.  Your  claims  upon  my  attention,  Sir, 
will  be  answered  in  a  different  way.  You  may 
not  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  lady  for  a 
protector."  Again  he  turned,  and  raised  the 
whip  to  Morton. 
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Count  ClairmonV^  cried  Leslie,  ^  if  you 
indeed  be  a  Count,  hear  me.  I  think  you  a 
scoimdrel.*' 

A  blow  of  the  whip  was  the  only  reply,  and 
in  an  instant  the  young  nobleman  lay  at  his 
length  upon  the  floor. 

^*  Norman  Leslie/'  cried  he,  rising,  his  face 
white  as  death,  yet  speaking  with  a  low  and 
altered  voice,  and  regarding  him  with  the 
fiendish  fixedness  of  a  serpent  about  to  dart 
his  death-fiing,  ^^  Norman  Leslie,  you  have 
di^raced  me,  and  I  will  have  your  hearths 
blood." 

^'  As  you  please,  Sir,^'  replied  Leslie,  sternly, 
^*  but  now  begone  !"  and  flashing  back  glance 
for  glance,  he  stepped  two  strides  towards 
his  foe. 

The  discomfited  noble  paused  a  moment 
upon  the  threshold^  and  looked  once  more 
into  Leslie's  face,  with  a  gaze  which,  in  spite  of 
himself,  chilled  even  the  broiling  blood  in  the 
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youth's  veins.  It  was  the  black  scowl  of 
a  demon.  His  features  then  relaxed  slowly 
into  a  still  smile,  if  possible  yet  more  ma- 
lignant and  inhuman. 

"  Remember,  Norman  Leslie,"  he  said,  "  / 
will  have  your  hearfs  blood.  I  am  a  catholic. 
Here  is  a  cross— look  1  /  9wear  it.** 

He  pressed  the  jewelled  relic  convulsively 
to  his  Ups  and  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

IN  WHICH  THB  RBADBR  WILL  NOTE  THB  DIPPBRENCB 
BBTWBBN  A  YOUNG  GBNTLBMAN's  THOUGHTS  OF  A 
NIGHT,  AND  HIS  ACTIONS  OF  A  MORNING. 

"  God  bless  me  from  a  challenge." 

Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

"  Watchman,  what  light  bums  yonder  in 
the  sky,''  asked  Leslie,  as  he  walked  home 
alone  from  Mrs.  Temple ;  ''  can  it  be  a  fire  ?" 

*^  Why  it's  the  morning/'  growled  the  surly 
guardian  of  the  night. 

''  And  so  it  is/'  exclaimed  Norman,  looking 
at  his  watch. 

The  young  man  walked  on,    and  he  felt 
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the  singular  power  which  abides  in  the  calm- 
ness of  nighty  and  the  holy  silence  and  order  of 
nature,  so  striking  upon  the  imagination  of 
one  suddenly  freed  from  the  giddy  throng  and 
glare  of  a  revel. 

'^  Night  is  no-where  so  impressive  and  so- 
lemn^'' he  thought,  as  he  continued  his  musing, 
**  as  in  the  worn  haunts  of  a  mighty  city. 
I  behold  these  abandoned  paths,  with  some- 
thing of  the  feetings  with  which  I  would  pause 
among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town.  True, 
in  the  one  case,  ages  have  rolled  uway  since 
the  solitude  was  broken  by  eager  and  thought- 
less steps,  and  in  the  other  only  hours.  Yet  the 
effect  is  strangely  alike.  The  human  sea  has 
washed  from  its  shores,  and  lefl  the  marked 
and  naked  channels  exposed  to  the  eye.  The 
clash  and  roar  of  worldly  interests  have  died 
away.  In  these  solemn  aisles  I  am  half  dis- 
engaged from  earthly  prejudices,  anxieties,  and 
excitations.     I   am  struck  with  the  cold  and 
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passionless  loveliness  of  a  spectre.  I  cannot 
look  upon  the  heavens,  strewn  with  mys- 
terious and  eternal  worlds  lying  in  their  same 
bright  places  for  ever,  on  which  all  the  great 
of  history — Homer,  Socrates  and  Alexander, 
Sylla,  Caesar  and  Pompey,  have  fixed  their 
eyes,  upon  which,  for  the  startled  imagina- 
tion cannot  conjecture  how  many  thousand 
years  to  come  other  immortal  heroes  and  poets 
will  gaze ;  I  cannot  look  upon  them,  and  hate 
one  of  the  myriads  floating  away  with  me, 
beneath  their  calm  faces,  like  the  insects  which 
hang  in  their  beams." 

The  waning  moon  was  high  in  heaven,  and 
her  faint  light  yet  touched  the  surroimding 
objects  with  edges  of  silver.  The  long  vistas 
of  densely  built  streets,  with  their  silent  and 
deserted  pavements^  and  closed  shutters, 
stretched  away  from  Leslie's  eyes ;  no  one  was 
to  be  seen,  but  a  dog  that  stole  up  timidly  crouch- 
ing, and  placed  his  head  under  the  hand  of  the 
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night  wanderer^  as  if  with  a  human  wearinats 
of  the  death-like  soUtude ;  and  here  and  there  a 
watchman  leaning  in  the  shadow,  and  ever  and 
anon  striking  his  club  against  the  stones— a 
signal  answered  by  others  in  a  similar  way,  and 
faintly  heard  through  the  distance  of  the  echo- 
ing streets.  Above,  the  stars  had  faded  in  the 
opening  light ;  all  but  a  few  large  and  lustrous 
orbs,  which  lay  scattered  about  the  pearly 
void,  kindling  and  burning  like  lamps  of  soft 
fire.  Norman  paused,  and  bent  his  eyes  up- 
wards. One  bright  planet,  the  largest  in 
heaven,  hung  before  him. 

^*  How  apt  the  emblem  is,''  he  thought ;"  and 
the  great  poet,  in  this,  and  in  all  things,  how 
wonderfully  he  has  written— yon  *'  bright  par- 
ticular star;''  in  one  exquisite  phrase,  what 
eloquence,  what  power !  How  it  images  the 
beauty,  and  fervour  and  worship  of  love !  Thus 
she  glides  on,  ever  calm,  bright,  and  pure, 
above  the  earth,  though  shining  on  it.     W)io 
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"oriU  reach  her?  Who  will  win  confiding  looks 
fit>m  those  laughing  eyes,  and  veil  their  young 
mirth  in  the  tenderness  of  love  ?  Whose  hand 
will  put  back  onreproTed,  the  hair  from  that 
brow;  whose  bosom  will  beat  beneath  that 
graceful  head;  whose  rich  blessed  lips  will 
print  on  that  sweet  mouth  the  kiss  of  an 
adored,  a  happy  husband  ?  What !  Clairmont ! 
can  her  dreams  be  of  him  ?  Can  he  compre- 
hend her  angelic  nature?  What  if  she  love 
him?  What  have  I  done?  Rather  my  hand 
should  wither^than  injure  one  sanctified  by  her 
affections.  My  worship  for  her  cannot  pause 
on  her  own  matchless  person.  It  would  pro- 
tect all  she  loves.  Yet  what  must  I  do  ?  A 
duel !  I — ^who  have  pretended  to  ihinkj  who 
have  professed  principle  and  moraUty.  I^-^vrho 
have  thought  myself  the  independent  master 
and  comptroller  of  my  own  actions,  I  am  now 
plunged  into  a  duel.  I  have  chosen  murder,  or 
self-murder  for  a  companion.  Reason,  religion, 
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bid  me  withdraw,  but  yet  I  cannot;  I  haye 
gone  too  far ;  I  must  proceed.  My  father— my 
sister !— should  I  fall,  what  would  be  their  feel- 
ings ?  Should  I  triumph,  what  would  be  my 
own  ?  In  death,  all  will  despise ;  and  in  life, 
aU  will  execrate  me ;  she,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
most.  This  Clairmont,  why  do  I  hate  him? 
why  should  I  seek  his  blood  ?  why  should  I 
blacken  and  tear  my  soul  for  ever,  with  an  in- 
human, ghastly  deed,  against  man,again8tnatttre, 
against  Gh>d  ?  What  impels  me  to  this  ?  the  finger 
of  the  scomer;  the  laugh  of  the  fool.  Clairmont 
falls  beneath  my  aim,  and  ¥rith  Clairmont  how 
many  others  fall.  If  Flora  love  him,  her  young 
heart  is  crushed.  How  many  others  are  con- 
nected with  him  by  human  sympathies.  Per- 
haps a  mother,  a  sister,  a  friend.  My  own 
hand  will  be  smeared  with  human  blood.  Vast 
classes  of  society  mark  me  for  a  murderer. 
The  domestic  circle— -now  so  happy !—  of  my 
own  bright  home,  will  be  overshadowed  with  the 
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gloom  of  death.  But  what  do  I  say  ?  my  blood 
most  flow.  He  is  B,  sure  and  deadly  enemy. 
The  grave  is  then  for  me.  A  sudden,  a  gory, 
a  youthful  grave.  Startling,  tremendous,  sub- 
lime thought.  Eiarth— ever-burning  sky — light 
— sounds-morning— the  realm  of  the  human 
race — ^beings  that  I  have  known,  and  loved — 
fieurewell !  I  quit  you.  I  quit  myself.  This 
breathing  form  struck  to  nothing — this  ranging 
and  mysterious  soul  hurled  into  the  dim  realm  of 
spectres.  Broad  and  magnificent  nature— high 
and  fairy  dream  of  existence !  ere  to-morrow 
night,  I  plunge  from  you  headlong  into  the 
presence  of  a  God." 

Bitterly,  bitterly  did  the  youth  lament  his 
dilemma  at  that  still  and  lonely  hour.  The 
crisis  at  which  he  stood,  and  its  possible  con- 
sequences, rose  upon  him  in  all  their  vast  and 
naked  horror,  for  the  fumes  of  passion  had 
vanished  firom  his  mind,  and  left  it  intensely 
alive  to  the  re-action  of  reason. 
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The  stars  paled^  the  moon  dissolyed  in  a 
flood  of  new  light,  and  the  fiery  beams  of 
morning  darted  up  the  sky  as  he  reached  his 
home. 

With  the  elasticity  of  youth,  however,  as  the 
day  broadened,  his  mind  recovered  a  more 
cheerful  tone,  and  he  began  to  take  brighter 
views  of  his  situation.  Unable  to  sleep,  he 
found  the  refreshment  of  a  warm  bath  a  tolera- 
ble  substitute ;  and  afler  a  substantial  breakfast, 
and  renewing  his  toilet  with  even  more  than 
ordinary  care,  awaited  in  a  less  painful  mood 
the  expected  message.  Singular  inconsistency 
of  human  nature,  which  permits  trifles  so  un- 
important to  share  our  minds  with  events  of 
such  fearful  interest — ^a  man  carefully  arrang- 
ing his  cravat-knot  upon  the  brink  of  eternity ! 

At  twelve  Captain  Forbes  of  the  army  en- 
qiured  for  Mr.  Leslie.  He  was  shown  into  a 
private  apartment. 

"  You  are  Mr.  Norman  Leslie  ?*' 
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«  I  am,  Sir.' 

"  You  are  aware-*-—*' 

"  I  am." 

"  Yon  understand  that——'' 

"  I  do,  perfectly/' 

'^  This  note  my  friend.  Count  Clairmont, 
begged  me  to  deliver  with  express  injunctions 
to  receive  no  apologies." 

^  Your  friend's  injunctions  were  as  insolent, 
Sir,  as  they  were  imnecessary/'  said  Leslie, 
sternly  and  loftily. 

"  He  apprehends*—" 

**  His  apprehensions  were  groundless,  Sir." 

^*  My  friend,  Count  Clairmont,  requires  me 
to  see  this  little  matter  brought  immediately  to 
a  close." 

"  To-night,  if  you  please — ^this  morning — 
this  instant." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  captain,  "  that  is  imme- 
diately, with  a  vengeance  !  I  am  engaged  to- 
night at  the  theatre  ;  but  to-morrow  morning 
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at  day-break^  if  you  can  conveniently,  for  just 
now  I  am  overwhelmed  with  oocupationa.'' 

^^  Any  accommodation  of  that  kind  which  I 
can  offer  either  to  Count  Clairmont,  or  to  Coimt 
Clairmont's  friend  will  afford  me  satis&ction." 
**  You  will  send  me  then  a  friend  ?'' 
^'  With  the  necessary  instructions/' 
**  Mr.  Leslie,  I  have  the  honour/' 
*'  Captain  Forbes,  your  most  obedient.'' 
They  exchanged  the  parting  salutations  stiffly 
but  courteously.     As  the  officer  withdrew,  his 
retreating  bow  brought  his  body  in  contact 
with  that  of  a  new  comer,  whose  precipitate 
haste  rendered  his  momentum  considerable. 

"  I  do  declare,"  cried  Morton, — "  my  dearest 
Sir,— I  beg  ten  thousand  million  pardons ! " 

**  Not  in  the  least,"  cried  the  captain,  with 
military  brevity,  and  made  his  exit. 

^*  Soho,"  said  Morton,   regarding  the  note, 
*'  it  has  come  then." 

"  My  dear    Morton,"    exclaimed  Norman, 
"  at  present  you  must  excuse  "•'' — " 
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Not  in  the  least,  Leslie,  as  the  Captain 
says;  not  for  the  world/'  answered  Morton. 
^  Tou  mnst  not,  you  shall  not  fight  that  Clair- 
mont.  I  have  made  some  enquiries  respecting 
his  skill  at  pistol  firing.  I  thought  you  were 
joking  last  night,  all  the  while.  I  declare  I 
had  no  idea.  I  took  it  all  for  one  of  your  so- 
solemn  jests.'' 

"  My  good  Morton  —  this  afternoon — ^to- 
morrow morning/^ 

^  But  it  is  true.  It  is  more  than  true. 
There  are  no  two  ways  about  it.  Whew !  why 
he  is  a  devil  incarnate  !  You  are  a  dead  man. 
•He  can  snuff  a  candle.  Remember  the  Vero- 
nese lady,  hey — the  duel  at  the  south.  Shoot 
bullet  out  of  the  muzzle  of—*' 

"  Morton,  my  good  fellow,  let  go  my*  but- 
ton.'* 

^  But  seriously,  Leslie,  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you.  Here,  help  me  to  wheel  around 
this  big  chair,  and  111  tell  you  what  you  must 
let  me  do.    You  see,  /  being — ^" 
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But  he  was  alone  ;  Leslie  having  vanished 
the  moment  his  back  was  turned. 

^^  WeU,  I  declare/'  said  the  surprised  young 
gentleman  after  a  full  examination  of  the  room 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  the  interior  of 
the  book-cases,  and  under  the  tables.  *'  Well, 
I  dedare-^I  never — that's  polite,  any-how.  If 
he  meet  that  infernal  French  Count,  there's  an 
end  of  Norman  Leslie." 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 

A  RESOLUTION,  WHICH  WILL  BK  CONDBMNBD  BY 
80MB,  APPLAUDED  BT  OTHERS,  AND  IMITATED 
BY   NONE. 


«tf 


Fore  gad  I  mun,  do  it. — "Tis  a  perilous  strait ; 
Bat  being  the  only  one — ^Dragon  or  not — 
Forth  your  good  sword ! " — Anon, 


DusLLiNO  has  not  wanted  many  grave  and 
able  defenders,  not  only  yietims  of  passion  on 
the  field,  but  cool  observers  in  the  closet—- ad- 
vocates who,  witliout  denying  its  partial  ab- 
surdity, and  its  inadequate  local  effects-^with- 
out  contending  that  it  is  either  a  redress  for 
private  grievances  or  a  test  of  individual 
courage;  in  short,  fully  granting  it  to  be  an  evil. 
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yet  assert  that  it  is  a  necessary  one,  and  that 
as  an  institution  of  society  it  produces  a  public 
benefit,  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
its  particular  disadvantages.  But,  say  its  op- 
ponents, are  we  to  admit  an  evil  for  the  sake 
of  a  consequent  good  ?  This,  it  is  replied,  is 
the  pervading  principle  of  human  communities 
and  of  nature  herself.  Evil,  in  working  out 
good  through  the  realms  of  both,  is  as  efficaci- 
ous as  good  itself. 

What  is  that  has  left  the  Heavens  a  vault 
of  stainless  azure?  It  is  the  same  tempest 
which  shattered  the  oak,  whelmed  the  goodly 
ship,  and  swept  away  the  harvest.  What  at 
the  present  most  remarkable  period  of  human 
history  has  sent  abroad  among  mankind,  light, 
knowledge,  and  power :  has  lowered  the  auda- 
cious pride,  and  weakened  the  monstrous  sway 
of  the  pen:  has  broken  the  fetters  of  the 
many,  and  raised  the  people  to  that  broad  and 
rightful  possession  of  the  globe  plainly  indi- 
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cated,  as  the  intaition  of  their  Creator — ^what 
has  effected  this  ?  An  appeal  to  arms ; — the 
roll  of  bloody  battles.  War  is  an  evil.  But 
withoutwar,manldndwotddnowbe  slaves.  What 
are  the  good  effects  of  duelling?  Its  cham- 
pions declare  that  it  raises  the  tone  of  society 
and  polishes  the  manners.  The  consciousness 
of  this  standard  of  appeal  is  a  check  upon 
insolence  and  passion.  Law  punishes-— duel- 
ling prevents.  There  are  many  species  of 
assaults  upon  a  man's  reputation  or  his  person, 
which  either  cannot  be  brought  within  its 
reach,  or  are  but  inadequately  noticed.  The 
law  makes  distinctions  which  gentlemen  should 
not,  and  ought  not  to  make.  The  law  looks 
to  damages,  not  to  feeUngs  and  sentiments,  yet 
which — ^the  former  or  the  latter — exert  the 
greater  influence  over  human  happiness  ?  The 
law  is  a  selfish  creature.  Infringe  its  own 
rights— however  slightly,  nay,  however  acci- 
dently— and  it  crushes  you  with  an  unexamin- 
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ing,  inexorable  cruelty.  The  law  is  also  an 
uncouth  and  gigantic  animal.  He  stalks  on- 
ward over  the  broad  high-ways  of  life.  He 
has  to  watch  the  whole  country.  He  cannot 
always  penetrate  into  the  quiet  bye-paths  and 
recesses  of  love  and  peace.  Call  a  man  a  bad 
lawyer,  or  an  unskilful  physician,  and  the  law 
awards  damages,  because  the  terms  are  injuri- 
ous to  the  means  by  which  he  gains  his  liveli- 
hood ;  but  post  him  as  a  paltry  scoundrel,  or  a 
mean,  shu£Bing  fellow,  and  the  law  holds  with 
no  redress.  If  one,  however  unjustly,  stigma- 
tize you  as  a  liar  in  the  face  of  the  world—- if 
he  slander  you  to  your  mistress,  or  insult  the 
lady  who  depends  upon  you  for  protection— 
the  door  of  the  legal  tribunal  is  closed  against 
you;  but  should  you,  with  a  manly  indigna- 
tion, or  a  cfaivalric  impulse  to  defend  woman, 
level  the  assailant  to  the  earth,  you  are  your- 
self the  victim,  and  the  law,  which  refused  to 
defend  you,  punishes  you  for  having  defended 
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yourself.    The  law  was  made  to  regulate  the 
traffic  of  merchants,  not  the  intercourse  of  gen- 
tlemen.   Agaiuy  say  the  advocates  of  duelling, 
all  men   have   not    equal  personal    strength. 
Something  is  requisite  to  place  the  weak  upon 
the  level  with  the  strong.     It  is  true  that  this 
ordeal  is  as  likely  to  eventuate  in  the  ruin  of 
the  innocent  as  the  guilty,  or  even  that  the 
quarrelsome  and  brutal,  by  making  pistol-firing 
a  study,  may  acquire  precision  and  skill  not 
likely  to  be  possessed  by  the  peaceful,  unaccus- 
tomed to   unlace  their  reputations  in  brawls. 
But.  it  is  answered  to  this,  that  &e  more  peril- 
'ous  the  conflict  of  men  is  made,  the  less  fre- 
quent will  be  those  conflicts,  and  that  what  is 
lost  by  the  individual  parties  engaged  in  a  duel, 
is  gained  by  society  at  large  in  the  general 
caution    against  quarrek,    inasmuch   as  men 
will  more  care  what  they  say  and  do  when  they 
know  that  an  indiscretion   may  forfeit  their 
lives. 
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Gloomy  were  the  thoughts  of  Leslie  as  he 
walked  forth  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  firiend. 
He  was  not  one  to  sink  before  approaching 
danger  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  hacknied  so- 
phistries with  which  he  endeavoured  to  hush 
the  voice  of  reason  on  the  folly  and  guilt  of 
staking  his  life  upon  the  impulses  of  a  brawl, 
and  the  passion  of  a  moment,  yet  his  constitu- 
tional sensitiveness,  his  imaginative  and  warm 
disposition,  and  his  plain  common  sense  com- 
bined to  make  him  quail  ever  and  anon  at  the 
stunning  prospect  of  death  or  murder,  which 
now  seemed  to  block  up  and  conclude  his 
earthly  career.  I  am  not  drawing  the  character 
of  a  coward,  though  aware  that  many  gentle- 
men, by  such  a  dilemma,  would  be  agitated 
with  fewer  scruples  of  conscience.  Those  who 
follow  war  as  a  profession,  and  whose  moral 
sense  is  blunted  by  habit,  or  the  mere  dl^gantf 
whose  inteUect  and  feelings  are  long  ago  usurp- 
ed by  the  heartless  dogmas  of  fashionable  life ; 
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much  less  courageous  and  elevated  men  may 
find  themselyes  in  the  situation  of  Leslie  with- 
out  shuddering.     But  what  they  dignify  as 
courage  does  not  merit  the  name.     In  some  it 
is  want  of  reflection,   in   some  a  savage  habit, 
in  some  brute  obtusity,  and  an  inability  to  rea- 
son on  high  and  broad  grounds.     Many  narrow 
and  mediocre  minds  find  in  it  a  hope  of  import- 
ance  which   they  can  never  obtain  by  other 
means,  and  are  willing  to   risk  an  existence  of 
which  they  have  not  learned  to  appreciate  the 
value,  or  to  commit  a  crime  of  which  they  have 
not  the  sensibility  of  reflection  to  perceive  the 
horror,  that  they  may  acquire  the  temporary 
enjojrment  of  newspaper  notoriety,  or  strut  the 
hero  of  a  bar-room — insolent  with   impunity 
among  braggarts  and  bullies  less  bloody  and 
renowned.    Bodily  courage  is  one  of  the  lowest 
qualities  which  passes  among  the  virtues.     It 
is  least  connected  with   the  nobler  and  more 
useful  attributes  of  humanity — is  shared  by  a 
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greater  number,  and  is  more  linked  with  the 
bestial  portion  of  our  nature.  I  am  speaking 
only  of  that  mere  bodily  courage  which  makes 
soldiers  brave  in  war,  or  which  induces  a  man 
to  station  himself  deliberately  on  some  deli- 
cious summer  morning  upon  a  piece  of  green 
sward,  and  let  another  leisurely  aim  at  his 
heart.  This  brute  courage,  in  which  mastiffs, 
bulls  and  bears,  ( amiable  rivalship  ! )  excel 
us,  has  guned  too  high  a  relative  reputa- 
tion among  the  ancient  nations  who  Uved  to 
grasp  the  possessions  of  the  weak^who  had  no 
other  name  for  virtue — ^^ho  were  ignorant  of 
that  mighty  Bense  of  right  which  now,  century 
by  century,  is  entering  more  deeply  into  the 
human  mind, — and  who  fancied  that  the  supe- 
rior powers  attended  the  contests  of  mortals, 
and  took  care  that  the  honest  party  should 
have  fair  play.  These  opinions  have  been  ex- 
ploded ;  but  the  custom  remains — a  dark  un- 
christian wreck,  Uke  some  time-worn  pagan 
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altar^  where,  strange  to  think,  even  to-day  the 
high  priest  officiates,  and  the  human  victim 
bleeds. 

As  Leslie  ran  over  in  his  mind  the  common 
arguments  in  support  of  the  step  he  was  about 
to  take,  he  acknowledged  as  a  rational  being, 
their  absurdity  and  their  monstrous  guilt.  He 
recoiled  instinctively  from  pouring  forth  the 
blood  of  a  fellow  creature,  or  his  own.  He 
was  about  to  rush  on  a  crisis  which  reason  and 
religion  alike  condemned.  It  was  an  act  which 
neither  heaven  nor  earth  would  deem  noble; 
none  would  even  approve  it  but  those  whose 
approbation  he  despised.  The  world's  applause 
and  future  fame  were  denied  him.  He  had  no 
high  motive  to  support  him  in  this  secret  des- 
pondency.  Life  was  doubly  dear  to  him  now, 
for  it  began  to  be  interwoven  with  the  thought 
of  Flora  Temple,  and  in  his  heart  he  felt  no 
stronger  sentiment  against  Clairmont  than 
simple  contempt.    He  had  not  a  friend  on  earth 
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whom  this  measure  would  not  distress  and 
shock,  and  he  was  driven  to  it  neither  by  his 
interests  nor  his  inclinations.  Had  he  been 
the  deadly  marksman  instead  of  his  antagonist, 
he  would  have  refused  a  meeting.  He  could 
not  now  apologise,  nor  would  apology  have 
been  accepted.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  would 
be  a  new  degradation,  a  new  insult.  Besides, 
even  had  he  been  wrong,  would  he  be  excusa- 
ble in  tendering  an  apology  ?  It  had  been  ex- 
pressly declared,  that  *^  no  apology  '*  would  be 
received.  But  he  was  not  prepared  to  confess 
himself  wrong. 

"  No !"  he  said  at  length  with  the  deep  de- 
termination natural  in  a  high-tempered  young 
man,  as  society  is  oiganized.  ^^  This  meeting 
must  take  place.  It  must — it  shall.  I  am  the 
blind  victim  of  a  dire  necessity.  If  there  be 
guilty  let  it  rest  on  the  community  who  coun- 
tenance this  atrocious  custom.  Let  it  rest  on 
the  women  who  smile  upon  the  duellist,  and 
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among  whom  Clairmont  ranks  higher,  because 
he  has  killed  a  human  being,  and  to  whose 
laurel  my  death  may  add  another  leaf.  I  am 
myself  without  skill.  He  is  a  cool,  practised, 
professed  duellist.  As  such  he  is  received  and 
honoured  in  my  own  circle.  Mrs.  Temple 
avowedly  admires  him  for  his  courage.  Even 
Flora  hangs  on  his  arm  and  smiles  and  jests- 
even  Flora  touches  that  hand  in  the  dance 
scarcely  yet  washed  firom  the  stain  of  a  brave 
man's  blood.  They  all  know  he  glories  in 
taking  human  life^  and  that  he  particularly 
piques  himself  upon  an  aim  never  known  to 
miss  its  mark.  That  very  peril  which  renders 
my  destruction  inevitable,  renders  my  retreat 
impossible ;  for  that  would  now  seem  coward- 
ice, which  in  less  dangerous  circumstances, 
might  be  acknowledged  as  principle.  It  is  not 
courage  which  compels  me.  I  will  not  deceive 
myself;  what  will  pass  for  courage  in  me  is 
only  hypocrisy.    My  heart  sickens,   my  soul 
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recoils — ^I  shudder.  It  \%ftar  which  whips  me 
on,  and  which  startles  me  back;  but  not  the  fear 
of  death.  Were  that  death  to  be  encountered 
in  a  noble  cause— were  I  to  meet  a  lion  in  the 
arena  for  Flora— were  I  to  brave  pestilence, 
chains,  torture,  for  her,  how  calm,  how  high, 
how  hrave  I  should  be !  But  here  I  tremble  at 
the  sin,  the  ignominy,  the  deep  wound  I  must 
inflict  upon  the  heart  of  a  father  and  a  sister. 
I  tremble  to  have  all  my  glittering  dreams 
crushed  by  a  cool  villain.  But,^^  and  he  stepped 
with  a  higher  emotion,  **  my  struggles  are  over. 
This  '  terrible  feat '  muBt  be  done.  My  agonies 
and  my  doubts  are  alike  useless  and  idle." 

And  with  the  power  of  mind  which  perhaps 
more  accomplished  duellists  could  not  have 
commanded,  he  dismissed,  at  least  for  a  period, 
the  reflections  which  unnerved  him.  Indeed, 
after  the  first  recoil,  his  strong  nerves  and 
manly  heart  grew  stronger  and  manlier.  En- 
thusiastic men «- those  at  first  most  startled, 
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meet  sadden  and  extraordinary  dangers,  when 
once  shewn  to  be  inevitable,  with  a  mounting 
spirit  and  a  concentrated  faculty  of  thinking 
and  acting  which  breaks  thrillingly  in  upon  the 
common  monotony  of  existence,  and  stirs  up 
their  souls  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet.  As  he 
proceeded  on  his  way,  however,  he  could  not 
banish  the  thought  of  Flora  Temide.  Tliis 
charming  and  lovely  girl  had  already  gained 
strangely  upon  his  fiffections,  and  her  image 
was  now  received  into  his  mind  with  new  and 
inexpressible  tenderness.  It  seemed  that  the 
very  seriousness  of  his  danger  quickened  and 
brought  to  the  surface  of  his  heart  all  those 
latent  and  powerful  fires,  which  had  hitherto 
linked  in  its  most  secret  recesses.  It  was  the 
dawning  of  a  new  and  powerful  passion  in  a 
young  and  ardent  character.  It  was  a  second 
love,  which,  notwithstanding  the  poets  allege 
to  the  contrary,  may  be  infinitely  stronger  than 
the  first.    Tbe  sentiment  rests  more  upon  the 
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results  of  observation  and  comparison^  and  by 
being  better  defined,  is  deepened  and  concen- 
trated. It  was  but  a  few  hours  since  he  had 
left  her — ^the  fairest  in  the  brilliant  circle.  How 
exquisitely  her  loveliness  recurred  to  him  as 
he  had  last  beheld  her!  That  perfect form5 
full  of  feminine  grace  and  poetic  character — 
that  bright,  sweet  head — ^the  tender,  blue, 
speaking  eyes — ^the  smile,  the  parting  smile 
which  he  had  exchanged  with  her,  perhaps  a 
parting  for  ever.  Then  rose  the  other  shifting 
images  of  the  night.  The  glittering  and  re- 
markable beauty  of  Rosalie  Romain,  now  cold 
to  him — the  ludicrous  fury  and  perplexity  of 
poor  Morton ;  the  cutting  insult  and  sarcastic 
insolence  of  the  Coimt,  which  struck  on  his 
veins  like  lightning — ^tiie  retort,  the  flash,  the 
blow,  the  fray — Clairmont*s  demoniac  look, 
and  the  hushed  and  starry  heavens  in  his 
lonely  walk  home — all  occurred  to  him,  not 
with  the  sense  of  reality,  but  as  the  incidents 
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of  some  melo-drama,  or  idle  romance,  or  yet 
more  idle  dream. 

As  he  hastened  on,  amid  all  the  noontide 
splendour  of  the  gay  Broadway,  he  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  he  was  in 
reality  standing  at  last  upon  the  edge  of  that 
fearfol  brink  wUch  appals  alike  the  king,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  b^gar — where  all  must 
meet  in  the  equal  nakedness  and  weakness  of 
mortal  impotence  and  apprehension,  that  while 
aiound  him  glittered  so  much  elegance,  gaiety, 
and  common-place  bostle ;  while  many  a  sweet 
ftmihar  f^ce  smiled  on  him  as  he  proceeded, 
and  many  a  friend  of  his  own  sex  gave  him,  in 
careless  haste,  the  passing  nod  of  salutation, 
that  he  was  stealing  onward,  like  a  thing  of 
death  lent  for  a  few  hours  to  roam  the  earth, 
and  destined,  ere  to-morrow's  sun-set,  to  be 
the  tenant  of  a  hasty  and  untimely  grave. 

A  few  moments— ^or  we  think  much  faster 
than  we  write — brought  him  to  the  house  of 
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Howard.  He  was  not  at  home.  Near  the 
residence  of  Howard  was  that  of  Kreutzner, 
a  young  Grerman  student  from  one  of  the  cele- 
brated universities  famed  as  much  for  romantic 
emprise  as  for  classic  lore.  He  was  a  bold  and 
attractive  character,  and  one  of  Leslie's  inti- 
mates. To  Kreutzner,  therefore,  he  went, 
and,  beyond  his  hopes,  found  him  in.  They 
walked  forth  together,  and  Leslie  had  no 
sooner  related  the  whole  incident  than  Kreutz- 
ner  remarked — 

*'  It  is  as  I  suspected.  I  meet  Clairmont 
often  at  B — 's.  I  heard  him  this  morning, 
with  a  most  singular  expression  of  counte- 
nance, say  to  Forbes^  '  that  Leslie  is  a  man 
I  have  always  hated.  I  would  wing  him,  and 
so  let  him  off,  but  by  G — d  I  will  make  an 
end  of  him  !"  Not  to  Philip's  ri^t  eye,  but  to 
Philip's  heart  he  is  to  send  his  arrow. 

"  And  shall  I  then,*'  cried  Norman,  flushing 
with  indignation,  and  speaking  as  he  generally 
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both  Spoke  and  acted  from  impi2l8e«-*while  in 
one  instant  all  his  fine  moral  princijdes  melted 
to  air-^^'  shall  I  throw  away  my  Ufe  tamely—^ 
diall  he  live  hereaft^,  the  gay  Adonis  of  the 
ball,  and  extend  to  the  touch  of  &vouring  girls 
the  hand  which  has  consigned  me  to  a  bloody 
grare  }** 

^  What  can  you  do  ?'^  asked  Kreutzner;  ^'  are 
you  an  adept  at  the  pistol  ? '' 

^  No ;  and  that  Clairmont  well  knows.^ 

^  He  wiU  kill  you  dead  as  sure  as  he  fires,'^ 
rejoined  Kreutzner. 

'^  And  I  cannot  for  ten  thousand  lives^"  added 
Leslie,  *'  make  the  dightest  move  to  retreat 
or  explain/' 

^  He  has  sworn  to  have  your  heart's  bloody 
he  will  keep  his  oath/' 

^  Kreutsner,"  said  Leslie,  after  a  long  pause 
and  without  any  other  akeiatian  of  counte- 
nance and  manner  than  a  dight  paleness,  a 
scarce  perceptible  tremor  of  tiie  voice,  which 
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however,  vanished  as  he  contiiraedj  and  a  cahn 
and  almost  fearful  detennination  in  his  eye— 
*'  KieuUnery  I  have  examined  this  subject,  you 
will  readily  believe,  with  the  greatest  attmtion. 
Since  this  Clairmont  last  night  feU  prostrate 
beneath  my  arm  I  have  viewed  my  situation 
in  all  its  bearings ;  cruelty  forms  no  part  of  my 
character.  I  camiot  plant  my  foot  upon  a 
spider  without  a  shrill  and  a  shudder  of 
painful  compassion.  I  think  Uft  of  all  things 
the  most  mysterious  and  sacred;  and  to  quench 
it,  or  lose  it,  of  all  calamities  the  most  un- 
definably  and  tremendously  awful.  I  know  all 
this— all  you  will  say— «11  the  world  will  say ; 
yet,  I  see  that  I  must  die,  and  /  wM  not  die 
alane.** 

"  Leslie,  for  heaven's  sake"— 

*'  Hear  me— do  not  attempt  to  reason  with 
me—- do  not  attempt  to  change  my  resolution. 
You  cannot  do  it  I  never  felt  so  perfectly,  so 
strongly,  so  unutterably  fixed  as  I  do  now.     I 
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hate  dudliiig.  I  know  it  is  immoral.  I  know 
the  penalty,  bat  I  now  find  in  my  soul  what  I 
never  found  there  before— that  concentrated 
princi]de  of  fierce  and  desperate  self-defence^ 
which  excludes  every  consideration  exeept 
itself*  I  die,  Kreutzner,  my  friend-— I  die, 
unhonoured;  but  he  who  has  pushed  me 
to  this  extremity,  does  not  know  me.  My 
mind  is  completely  settled.  Clairmont  and 
myself  to-morrow  night  sleep  in  the  same  red 
grave  —  make  your  arrangements.  Foot  to 
foot — ^breast  to  breast— God  of  Heaven! — it 
is  awful — ^but  it  is  soul-stirring  and  sublime.'' 

Kxeutsner  looked  at  his  firiend;  his  lofly  step, 
his  flashing  eyes,  his  noble  countenance  and 
stately  form,  and  he  thought  with  almost  a 
feeling  of  woman's  tenderness  of  the  approaching 
moment  which  would  lay  him  low  in  the  dust. 

'^I  have  written  letters  to  my  father  and  Julia" 
— continued  Leslie,  '^  you  will  find  them  on  my 
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table  in  a  laige  volame  of  Jos^hus.  I  will 
leave  there  also  a  note  for  Howard;  he  is  a 
good  fellow;  tell  him  I  called  on  him  first  to 
support  me  in  this  somewhat  serious  afiair. 
God  bless  him,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  also 
— Kreutzner — I  will — but  no— why  should  I — 
no^I  will  not — ^yet,  should  you  erer  see  in  the 
conduct  of  our  firiend.  Miss  Tem|de,  anything 
to  make  you  belieye  she  really  regrets  my 
death—" 

"  You  are  getting  devilish  sentimental/'  in- 
terrupted Kreutzner,  hastily  passing  his  hand 
over  his  eyes. 

**  Yes,  Kreutzner,  my  dear  friend,  '^  said 
Norman,  '*  you  deserve  my  confidence.  Indeed, 
at  this  moment,  I  could  not  if  I  would  with* 
hold  it  from  you.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  so.  I 
love  Miss  Temple, — I  love  her— deariy,  deeply, 
tenderly.  Her  image  will  be  the  last,  the  very 
last  in  my  memory.    Tell  her  so,  Kreutsner, 
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not  at  once ; — ^hereafter^— -on  some  mild  and 
mellow  afternoon  in  summer^  when  you  shall 
be  alone  with  her,  and  when  I " 

*'  Norman  Leslie,"  cried  Kreutzner,  "  d — ^n 
it  man,  who'd  have  thought  this  of  me/'  and 
taking  out  his  handkerchief,  humming  and 
clearing  his  throat,  he  blew  his  nose  sonorously, 
and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  dry 
his  eyes  once  more,  **can  I  alter  your  deter- 
mination to  meet  Clairmont  as  you  propose  ? " 

**  No,**  replied  Norman.  > 

"Then  d — n  me,  if  I  don't  think  you'll 
frighten  him  out  of  it.  For  if  Coimt  Clairmont 
of  the  French  army  be  not  at  heart  a  complete 
coward,  then  John  Kreutzner  is  no  judge  of 
cowards.  Walk  up  Broadway  with  me :  I'll 
tell  you  a  story,  a  devihsh  good  one  by  the 
way;  and  d — n  it,"  he  added,  par parenih^^e^ 
(blowing  his  nose  again),  "  I  can  finish  it  long 
before  I  get  to  Forbes." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THB    GERMAN   STUDENT'S    STORY. 

If  this  were  played  upon  a  stage  now,  I  woqM  con< 
demn  it,  as  aa  improbable  fiction." 

7Vw(^A  Nigki. 


u 


I  HAVE  myself,"  said  Kreutsner,  ''  wit- 
nessed many  duels,  but  we  usually  settled 
these  matters  with  a  sword — a  better  method 
by  the  way  and  more  worthy  a  soldier  than 
your  cold  pistol  firing.  Any  poltroon  may  pull 
a  trigger,  but  it  requires  the  firm  hand  and 
steady  eye  of  a  man  to  manage  the  steel. 
However,  as  I  was  saying  when  I  was  at  Jena 
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they  called  each  other  out  as  merrily  as  beaux 
and  belles  to  a  dance.  It  was  but  the  treading 
on  a  toe— the  crushing  of  an  elbow — nay,  an 
accidental  look  that  fell  on  them  when  they 
wished  not  observation,  and  the  next  day,  or,  by 
St.  Andrew,  the  next  hour,  there  was  the  clash 
of  steel,  and  the  stamping  of  feet  on  the  green- 
sward—  the  kindling  and  flashing  of  fiery  eyes, 
— and  plunge  and  parry,  and  cut  and  thrust, 
till  one  or  both  lay  stretched  at  length^a  pass 
through  the  body-— a  gash  open  in  the  cheek 
— ^ihe  skull  cleft  down  or  a  hand  off,  and  the 
blood  bubbling  and  gushing  forth  like  a  rill  of 
mountain  water.  There  were  more  than  one 
of  these  fellows,  devils  I  should  say,  who,  when 
they  found  among  them  some  strange  student, 
timid  or  retired,  whose  character  they  were 
unacquainted  with,  or  whose  courage  they 
doubted — ^would  pass  the  hint  out  of  mere 
sport,  brush  his  skirt,  charge  the  offence  upon 
him— demand  an  apology  too  humble  for  a 
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hare-^and  dismiss  him  from  the  adventure 
with  an  opened  shoulder  or  day-light  through 
his  body." 

**  The  ruffians,"   cried  Norman. 

"  Not  in  the  least,''  returned  Kreutzner 
laughing,  '^  you  would  have  loved  them  like 
brothers,  had  you  known  their  hearts.  It  is 
all  education  and  custom." 

**  But  to  the  story,  Kreutzner,"— 

"  There  was  among  us  one  fellow  named 
Mentz,  who  assumed,  and  wore  with  impu- 
nity, the  character  of  the  head  bully.  He 
was  foremost  in  all  the  devilry.  His  pistol 
was  death,  and  his  broad  sword  cut  like  the 
scissors  of  fate.  It  was  curious  to  see  the 
fellow  fire.  One,  two,  three— and  good  bye  to 
bis  antagonist.  His  friendship  was  courted  by 
all— for  to  be  his  enemy,  was  to  be  in  a  bloody 
grave.  At  length,  grown  fearless  of  being 
called  to  account,  he  took  pride  in  insulting 
strangers,  and  even  women.    His  appearance 
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was  formidable.  A  great  curly  giant  with 
shaggy  black  hair,  huge  whiskers  and  grim 
mustachios,  three  inches  long,  twirled  under 
his  nose.  A  sort  of  beauty  he  was  too  ^  and 
among  the  women — ^Lord  help  us— wherever 
those  mustachios  shewed  themselves,  every 
opponent  abandoned  the  ground.  It  was  at 
last  really  dangerous  to  have  a  sweet>heart,  for 
out  of  pure  bravado,  Mentz  would  pushfor- 
ward-^make  love  to  the  lady,  frighten  her 
swain,  and  either  terrify  or  fascinate  herself* 
Should  the  doomed  lover  offer  resistance,  he 
had  no  more  to  do  but  call  a  surgeon,  and 
happy  enough  he  considered  himself,  if  he 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  an  eye* 
He  had  killed  four  men  who  never  injured 
him-^wounded  seventeen,  and  fought  twenty 
duds.  He  once  challenged  a  whole  club,  who 
had  black-balled  him  anonymously,  and  was 
pacified  only  by  being  readmitted,  though  all 
the  members  immediately  resigned,   and  the 
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dub  was  broken  up.     I  dwell  on  this  character 
because" — 

*^  Because  you   think   he  resembles  Clair- 
mont/*  said  Norman,  **  go  on — lam  interested." 

^^  At  last  there  came  a  youth  into  the  uni-^ 
versity — slender,   quiet    and    boyish-looking, 
with  a  handsome  face,  though  somewhat  pale ; 
and  his  demeanour,  though  generally  shy,  was 
noble  and  self-possessed.     He  had  been  but  a 
short  time  among  us,   however,  before  he  was 
set  down  as  a  cowardly  creature,  and  prime 
game  for  the   *^  devils  brolK  loose" — as  the 
gang  of  Mentz  termed  themselves.    The  coy 
youth  shunned  all  the  riots  and  revels  of  the 
university ;  insulted  no  one,  and  if  his  mantle 
brushed  against  that  of  another,  apologized  so 
immediately — so  gracefully  and    so  gently — 
that  the  devil  himself  could  not  have  fixed  a 
quarrel  upon  him.     It  soon  appeared  too,  that 
Gertrude,  the  lovely  daughter  of  the  Baron  de 
Saale — ^the   toast  of  all    the   country— upon 
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whom  the  most  of  US  had  gazed,  as  on  some- 
thing quite  aboTe  us — ^it  soon  appeared  that 
the  lovely  ^rl  loved  this  youthful  stranger. 
Now  Mentz  had  singled  Gertrude  out  for  him- 
self,    and    avowed   his  preference    publicly. 
Arnold,  for  thus  was  the  new  student  called, 
was  rarely  if  ever  tempted  to  our  feasts,    but 
once  he  came  unexpectedly  on  a  casual  invi- 
tation.   To  the  great  surprise  and  interest  of 
the  company,   Mentz  himself  was  there,   and 
seated    himself,     unabashed,     at    the    table, 
though  an   unbidden   guest.      The    strongest 
curiosity  at  once  arose  to  witness  the  result ; 
for  Mentz  had  sworn  that  he  would  compel 
Arnold,  on  their  first  meeting,  to  beg  pardon 
on  his  knees  for  the  audacity  of  having  address- 
ed his  mistress.     It  had   not  appeared   that 
Arnold  knew  any  thing  of  Mentz's  character, 
for  he  sat  cheerfully  and  gaily  at  the  board, 
with    so  much  the  manners  of  a    high-born 
gentleman,    that  every  one  admitted  at  once 
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his  goodness,  his  intelligence,  his  grace  and 
his  beauty,  and  regretted  the  abyss  on  the 
brink  of  which  he  stood. 

"  What,  ho !"  at  length  shouted  Mentz,  as 
the  evening  had  a  little  advanced,  and  the  wine 
began  to  mount — ^*  a  toast !  come,  drink  it  aU ; 
and  he  who  refuses  it  is  a  poltroon  and  a 
coward.  I  quaff  this  goblet — ^fill  to  the  brim — 
to  the  health  and  happiness  of  Gertrude  de 
Saale,  the  fairest  of  the  fair ; — who  says  he 
knows  a  fairer,  is  a  black  liar,  and  I  will  write 
the  word  on  his  forehead  with  a  red-hot  brand.'* 

Never  before  had  Mentz  betrayed  his  brutal 
soul  so  openly  in  words ;  but  the  guests,  who 
knew  that  he  was  heated  with  wine,  passed  over 
his  coarse  insult  ^vith  shouts  of  laughter,  and 
drank  with  riotous  confusion  to  Gertrude, 
fairest  of  the  fair.  As  the  gleaming  goblets 
were  emptied,  and  dashed  rattling  down  again 
upon  the  table,  Mentz  arose,  and  with  the 
bloated  importance  of  a  despot,  gazed  around 
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to  see  that  all  present  bad  fulfilled  his  orders. 
Every  goblet  was  emptied  but  one,  which 
stood  untasted — ^untouched.  On  perceiving 
this,  the  ruffian,  leaning  forward,  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  cup,  struck  his  brawny  hand  down 
fiercely  on  the  table,  which  returned  a  thunder- 
ing clash  and  rattle,  and  then  repeated  with  a 
voice  husky  with  rage — 

**  There  is  a  cup  full.  By  St.  Anthony,  I 
will  make  the  owner  swallow  its  measure  of 
molten  lead,   if   it  remain   thus  one  instant 


longer." 

**  Drink  it,  Arnold — drink  it  boy ;  keep  thy 
hand  out  of  useless  broUs/'  whispered  a  student 
near  him,  rather  advanced  in  age. 

"  Drink,  friend,"  muttered  another  drily, 
"  or  he  will  not  be  slow  in  doing  his  threat,  I 
promise  thee." 

*^  Empty  the  cup,  man,"  cried  a  third ; 
"  never  firown  and  turji  pale,  or  thy  young 
head  will  lie  lower  than  thy  feet  ere  to-morrow's 
sunset/' 
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^^  It  is  Mentz^  the  duellist,"  said  a  fourth, 
^'  dost  thou  not  know  his  wondrous  skill.  He 
will  kill  thee,  as  if  thou  wert  a  deer,  if  thou 
oppose  him  in  his  wine.  He  is  more  mercUess 
ithan  a  wild-boar.    Drink,  man,  drink.'* 

These  good-natured  suggestions  were  uttered 
in  hasty  and  vehement  whispers,  and  while  the 
students  were  thus  endeaTOuring  to  avert  the 
bloody  catastrophe,  the  furious  beast  again 
struck  his  giant  hand  down  violently  on  the 
table,  without  speaking,  as  if  words  were  too 
feeble  for  his  rage 

During  this  interesting  scene,  the  youth  had 
remained  motionless,  cool,  and  silent.  A  slight 
pallor,  but  evidently  more  of  indignation  than 
fear,  came  over  his  handsome  features,  and,  his 
eyes  dilated  with  emotion,  rested  full  and  firm 
upon  Mentz. 

**  By  the  mass,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  at  length, 
^^  I  am  a  stranger  here,  and  ignorant  of  the 
manners  prevalent  in  universities,  but  if 
yonder  person  be  sanej  and  this  no  joke"< 
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^  Joke !"  Iliuiulfifed  Mente,  foaming  at  the 
lipB. 

^  I  must  tdl  you  that  I  come  from  a  part 
of  tbe  countiy  where  we  neither  give  nor  take 
such  jokes,  or  such  insults/' 

^  Hast  thou  taken  leave  of  thy  friends/'  said 
Ments,  parti/  hushed  by  astonishment,  '^  and 
art  thou  tired  of  lifcj  that  thou  hurriest  on  so 
blindly  to  a  bloody  pillow,  boy  ?  Drink,  as  I 
hare  told  thee,  to  Grertrude,  fairest  of  the  fair!" 
and  his  huge  round  eyes  opened  like  those  of 
a  bull  upon  a  daring  victim. 

'**  That  Gertrude  de  Saale  is  fair  and  lovely," 
cried  the  youth,  rising,  ^'  may  not  be  denied  by 
me.  But  I  demand  by  what  mischance  I  find 
her  name  this  night,  common  at  a  board  of 
rioters,  and  polluted  by  the  lips  of  a  drunkard 
and  a  ruffian  ?" 

**  By  the  bones  of  my  father,"  said  Mentz, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  and  dire  anger,  which  had 
e'er  then  appalled  many  a  stout  heart,  ^*  by 
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the  bones  of  my  &ther,  your  doom  is  sealed. 
Be  your  blood  on  your  own  head;  but,''  Mod 
he,  observing  that  the  youth,  instead  of  cower- 
ing, bore  himself  mate  loftily,  '*  wtaX  folly  is 
this  ?  Drink,  lad,  drink,  and  I  hurt  thee  not« 
I  love  thy  gallant  bearing,  and  my  game  is  not 
such  as  thou." 

He  added  this  with  a  wavering  of  manner, 
which  had  never  before  been  witnessed  in  him, 
for  never  before  had  he  been  opposed  so  calmly 
and  so  fiercely ;  and  for  a  mom«nt  he  quailed 
beneath  the  fiery  glances  darted  at  him  firom 
one  whom  he  supposed  meeker  than  the  dove  ; 
but  ashamed  of  his  transient  fear,  he  added  >— 

**  Come  to  me,  poor  child ;  bring  with  thee 
thy  goblet — ^bend  at  my  foot— quaff  it,  as  I 
have  said,  and  out  of  pity  I  spare  thy  young 
head.'' 

What  was  the  astonishment  of  the  company, 
on  beholding  Arnold,  as  if  eflbotnally  awed  by 
a  moment's  reiection,  and  the  finfocions  enmity 
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of  80  oelebrated  and  deadly  a  foe,  actually  do 
as  he  was  commanded.  He  rose — ^took  the 
cap— slowly  approached  the  seat  of  his  insulter, 
knelt  and  raised  the  rim  to  his  lips.  Murmurs 
of  "  shame  !  "  "  shame  !  **  "  poltroon !" 
^'  coward  !*'  came  hot  and  thick  from  the  group 
of  spectators,  who  had  arisen,  in  the  excitement 
of  ibm  cariosity,  and  stood  eagerly  bending 
forward  with  every  eye  fixed  upon  the  object 
of  their  contempt.  A  grim  smile  of  sarage 
triamph  distorted  the  features  ofMentz,  who 
shouted  with  a  hoarse  and  drunken  laugh :— - 

^  Drink  deep— down  with  it  to  the  dregs !" 
Arnold  however  touched  the  rim  to  his  lips, 
and  waited  a  moment's  silence,  with  an  expres- 
sion so  scornful  and  composed,  that  the  hisses 
and  exclamations  were  again  quelled.  When 
every  sound  had  ceased  to  a  dead  silence  : 

"  Never,''  he  said,  ^  shall  I  refuse  to  drink 
to  the  g^ory  of  a  name  I  once  loved  and  hon-^ 
oared :  Gertrude,  fiiirest  of  the  fiur  !    But,"  he 

H  2 
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added,  suddenly  rising  and  drawing  up  his 
figure  with  a  dignity  that  silenced  every  breath, 
''  for  thecy  thou  drunken — bragging — ^foolish 
beast— I  scorn— I  spit  upon — ^I  defy  thee — 
and  thus  be  punished  thy  base  brutal  insolence 
and  thy  stupid  presumption !" 

As  he  spoke  he  dashed  the  contents  of  the 
ample  goblet  full  into  the  face  of  Mentz,  and 
then,  with  all  his  strength,  hurled  the  massy 
goblet  at  the  same  mark.  The  giant  reeled 
and  staggered  a  few  paces  back,  and  amid  the 
shining  liquor  on  his  drenched  clothes  and 
dripping  features,  a  stream  of  blood  was 
observed  to  trickle  down  his  forehead. 

Never  before  was  popular  feeling  more  sud* 
denly  and  violently  reversed.  The  object  of 
their  vilest  execrations  flashed  upon  them  with 
the  immediate  brightness  of  a  superior  being. 
A  loud  and  irrepressible  burst  of  applause 
broke  from  every  lip,  till  the  broad  and  heavy 
rafters  above  their  head,  and  the  very  founda- 
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tions  of  the  flx)or  shook  and  trembled.  But 
the  peal  of  joy  and  approbation  soon  ceased, 
f«r  although  this  inspiring  drama  had  so  nobly 
cnmmenced^  it  was  uncertain  how  it  might  ter- 
minate. Before  the  tyrant  recovered  from  the 
stanned  and  bewildered  trance,  into  which  the 
blow,  combined  with  shame,  pain,  astonish- 
ment and  dronkenness,  had  thrown  him,  seve- 
ral voices,  after  the  obstreperous  calls  for 
aQenoe  usual  on  such  occasions,  addressed 
the  youth,  who  stood  cool  and  erect,  with 
folded  arms,  waiting  the  course  of  events. 

"  Brave  Arnold — ^noble  Arnold — a  gallant 
deed ! — ^the  blood  of  a  true  gentleman  in  his 
veins." 


But  canst  thou  fight  ?''  cried  one. 

I  am  only  a  simple  student  and  an  artist 
by  profession.  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the 
pencil,  not  the  sword." 

^  But  thou  canst  use  it  a  little,  canst  not  ?" 
asked  another. 
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But  indifferently/'  answered  the  youth. 
And  how    art   thou  with    the    pistol?' 
demanded  a  third. 

^  My  hand  is  unpractised,''  replied  Ar- 
nold. ^  I  haye  no  skill  in  shedding  human 
blood." 

**  Fore  gad  then,  rash  boy,  what  has  tempted 
thee  to  this  fatal  extremity  Y* 

^'  Hatred  of  oppression/'  replied  the  youth, 
^  in  all  its  forms ;  and  a  willingness  to  die 
rather  than  to  submit  to  insult." 

'*  Die— die  then,  thou  shalt,  and  that  ere 
to-morrow's  sun  shall  set,  thundered  Menta, 
starting  up  in  a  frenzy  and  with  a  hoarse  and 
broken  voice,  that  made  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers  shudder,  as  if  the  howl  of  a  dog  or 
a  demon.  *^  I  challenge  thee  to  mortal  com- 
bat" 

^  And  I  accept  the  challenge." 

**  It  is  for  thee  to  name  time,  place  and 
weapon,  but,  an  thou  lovest  me,  let  it  not  be 
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longor  than  to-morrow  nif  ht,  or  I  shall  bunt 
with  rage  and  impatienoe." 

**^  I  love  thee  not,  base  dog,"  replied  Ar- 
nold^  ^  but  thou  ahalt  not  die  so  inglorious  a 
death.    I  will  fight  theot  therefore,  to-night." 

^  By  the  mother  €i  heaven,  boy  I"  cried 
MeotK,  more  and  more  surprised,  ^  thou  art 
in  haste  to  sup  in  hell;"  and  the  ruffian 
lowered  his  yoioe, ''  art  thou  mad  ?" 

''  Be  that  my  chance,"  answered  Arnold ; 
*'  I  shall  not  be  likely  to  meet,  even  in  hell 
a  companion  so  brutal  as  thou,  imless,  which  I 
mean  shall  be  ihe  case,  thou  bear  me  com* 
pany/' 

"^  To-night  then  be  it,"  said  Menta, ''  though 
to-night  my  hand  is  not  steady,  for  wine  and 
anger  are  no  friends  to  the  nerves." 

'^  Dost  thou  refuse  me  then  ?"  demanded 
the  youth  with  a  sneer. 

^'  By  the  mass,  no ;  but  to-night  is  dark,  the 
moon  is  down,  the  stars  are  douded,    and  the 
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wind  goes  by  in  heavy  puiBb  aad  gusts.  Hear 
it  even  now !'' 

^  Therefore"  said  the  youth,  apparently 
more  coldly  composed  as  his  fierce  rival 
grew  more  perceptibly  agitated, — ^  therefore 
will  we  lay  down  oar  lives  here,  in  this  hall, 
on  this  spot,  on  this  instant,  even  as  thou 
standest  now." 

^'  There  is  no  one  here  who  will  be  my 
friend,''  said  Mentz,  so  evidently  sobered  and 
sabdued  by  the  singular  composure  and  self- 
possession  of  his  antagonist,  that  all  present 
held  him  in  contempt,  and  no  one  stirred. 

*^  No  matter,"  cried  Arnold,  ^*  I  will  myself 
forego  the  same  privil^;e." 

*^  And  your  weapons  ?"  said  Ments, 

*'  Are  here,"  cried  Arnold,  drawing  them 
from  his  bosom.  A  surer  pair  never  drew 
blood.    The  choice  is  yours." 

The  company  now  began  to  fimcy  that 
Arnold  had  equivocated  in  disclaiming  skill  as 
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n  dueUiSt,  aaid  from  fais  invincible  composure 
thought  him  a  more  feital  master  of  the  weapon 
than  ike  holly  himself.  The  latter  himsdf  also 
paitodc  of  tiiis  opinion. 

^  Toung  man/'  he  cried^  in  a  VDice  clouded 
and  broken^  but  stopped  and  said  no  for- 
dier. 

^  Tour  choice,''  exclaimed  Arnold,  present- 
ing the  pistols,  Mentz  seized  one  desperately, 
and  said: 

*^  Now,  name  your  distance." 

^  Blood  thirsty  wolf,"  said  Arnold,  ^  there 
shall  be  no  distance." 

He  then  turned  and  addressed  die  company : 

^  Gtentlemen,"  he  said,  *'  deem  me  not 
either  savage  or  insane,  that  I  sacrifice  myself 
and  this  brutal  wretch  thus  befwe  your  eyes, 
and  to  certain  and  instant  destruction.  For 
me,  I  confess  I  have  no  value  in  life.  She 
whom  I  loved,  I  have  sworn  to  foi^et;  and  if 

h3 
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I  existed  a  thousand  yearsi  should  probably 
nevtir  see  again.  This  ruffian  is  a  coward,  and 
fears  to  die,  though  he  does  not  fear  daily  to 
merit  death.  I  have  long  heard  of  his  base- 
ness, and  regard  him  as  an  assassin.  The 
enemy  of  the  human  raoe — and  of  God— a 
dangerous  beast,  whom  it  will  be  a  mercy  and 
a  virtue  to  destroy.  My  own  life  I  would  be 
well  rid  of,  but  would  not  fling  it  away  idly 
when  its  loss  may  be  made  subservient  to  the 
destruction  of  vice,  and  the  relief  of  humanity. 
Here  ibea  I  yield  my  breath,  and  here  too 
this  trembling  and  shrinking  craven  shall  dose 
his  course  of  debauchery  and  murder.  My 
companions,  farewell;  should  any  one  here* 
after  chance  to  meet  Gertrude  de  Saale,  tell 
her  I  have  flung  away  a  life  which  her  ftlae* 
hood  had  made  me  despise;  and  now,  re- 
creant,'' he  said,  in  a  fierce  tone,  turning  to- 
wards Ments,  **  plant  thy  pistol  to  my  bosom 
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— -I  wiU  idant  mine  to  tbine.  Let  one  of  the 
oompany  tdl  three,  and  die  third  number  be 
die  signal  to  fire/' 

With  an  increased  paleness  in  his  counte- 
nance, bnt  with  even  more  ferocity  and  firm- 
ness, Arnold  threw    off  his  cap,    displaying 
his  high  brow  and   glossy  ringlets-^his  lips 
were  closed  and  firm— and  his  eyes,  which  ghs- 
tened  with  a  deadly  gkre,  were  fixed  on  Mentz, 
He  then  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  firing, 
broadened  his  exposed  chest  full  before  his  foe, 
and,  widi  a  stamp   of  fiiry   and  impatience, 
raised  the  weapon.    The  brow-beaten  bully  at* 
tempted  to  do  the  same ;  but  the  pistol  held 
loosely  in  his  grasp,  whether  by  accident  or 
intention,  went  off  befofre  the  signal.    Its  con- 
tents passed  through  the  garments  of  Arnold, 
who  levelling  the  muzzle  of   his  own,  said 
calmly—"  On  your    knees— base    slaves-vile 
dog — down,  or  you  die !'' 
Unable  any  longer  to  support  his  firame,  the 
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unmasked  coward  sunk  on  both  knee8>  and 
prayed  for  life  with  right  earnest  vehemenoe. 
Again,  wild  shouts  of  applause  and  delight,  and 
peals  of  riotous  laughter  stunned  his  ears.  As 
he  rose  from  his  humiliating  posture,  Arnold 
touched  him  contemptuously  with  his  foot. 
Groans  and  hisses  now  b^an  to  be  mingled 
with  divers  missiyes.  Mea$z  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  rusheil  from  the  room. 
He  was  never  subsequently  seen  among  us. 

"  And  Arnold  ?"  enquired  Norman. 

**  Had  been  jilted,  like  many  a  good  fellow 
before  him,  and  as  most  men  are,  who  have  to 
do  with  women.  He  was  but  a  poor  artist 
after  all ;  and  though  my  pretty  mistress  en- 
couraged him  at  first,  taken  by  his  person  and 
manners,  yet  he  was  not  high  enough  for  the 
daughter  of  a  baron.** 

^'  And  what  became  of  Ments  ?*' 

'*  That  I  know  not  He  too,  soon  after- 
wards, vanished.    Thus  we  meet  and  thus  we 
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part  in  diis  world.  But  I  shall  nerer  forget 
the  shout  when  Mentz's  knees  touched  the 
floor*  It  seems  to  me  that  the  echoes  may 
scarcely  yet  be  quiet  in  the  woods  of  Saxony/* 

^  I  understand  the  import  of  your  story, 
Kreutzner/'  said  Norman,  after  a  moment's 
pause ;  *'  and  am  glad  to  find  you  coincide  with 
my  own  views.  It  is  my  only  chance — ^though 
a  slender  one.  Fall  one-— fiedl  both.  I  will  not 
be  shot  down  with  impunity  by  this  professed 
cold  blooded  duellist.'' 

Kieutsner  received  his  instructions  accord- 
ingly. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

IN     WHICH    THB     BXTRBMB8    OP    HAPPINB88     AND 

MI8BRY    MBBT. 

"  Fare  thee  well,  tfaoa  first  and  fairest  1 
Fare  thee  well,  thou  best  and  dearest ! 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure. 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love  and  pleasure.'' — Bunu, 

Aptbb  Kreutzner  left  him,  Norman  hastened 
home,  and  employed  an  hour  in  writing  several 
brief  letters,  and  making  notes  of  certain  ar- 
rangements which  he  desired  to  have  attended 
to,  in  case  of  the  event  he  anticipated. 
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finished  these  duties^  he  resolved  to  call  on 
Miss  Temple,  a  melancholy  satisfaction,  which, 
while  the  party  of  the  preceding  evening  ren- 
dered necessary,  was  peculiarly  in  consonance 
with  his  own  feelings.  Accordingly,  he  once 
more  bent  his  steps  up  Broadway,  and  almost 
the  first  persons  he  met  were  Mr*  Remain  and 
his  daughter  in  their  carriage.  The  beautiful 
girl  bowed  her  nodding  plumes  to  him  with 
that  same  dangerous  smile,  to  which,  if  report 
spoke  sooth,  he,  in  common  with  many  an  un- 
wary swain,  had  ventured  too  near.  At  a  word 
from  Mr.  Romain,  the  coachman  drew  in 
near  the  side-walk,  and  a  motion  from  Rosalie 
arrested  his  step. 

'^  Well,  Mr.  Philosopher,''  she  said  gaily  and 
fiumliarly,  ^  how  does  your  wisdom  hold  out, 
i^ler  such  a  night  of  worldly  pleasure  ?" 

''  Failing— vanished  and  gone,''  he  said,  with 
animatton. 

<«  Come  Leslie,'^  ^cdaimed  the  old  gentle- 
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man^  "  we  are  about,  after  one  or  two  hours« 
calling  on  the  Temples  and — " 

'^  And  as  Pa  is  no  ^  philosopher/  and  /  am  a 
sad  hand  at  the  business,  we  beg  Mr.  Leslie's 
company/' 

^  With  pleasure/'  cried  Leslie,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  rolling  rapidly  along  towards 
the  mansion. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  Mr.  Temple's,  and 
the  party  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
ladies.  Norman  was  surprised  to  find  the 
Count  there ;  and  apparently  interested  in  con- 
versation with  Flora,  who  looked  at  least  in 
Norman's  eyes,  beautiful  beyond  herself.  A 
slight  colour  overspread  her  cheeks.  Miss 
Romain  thought  it  sprung  from  the  sudden 
sight  of  Leslie.  Norman  presumed  it  had 
been  called  up  by  the  previous  conversation  of 
the  Count.  The  customary  formalities  were 
performed.  Norman  bowed  loftily  to  his 
now  deadly  foe,  when  the  latter  stepped  for- 
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ward  with  an  easy  air,  and  extending  liis  own, 
shook  the  hand  of  Leslie  with  the  careless  ease 
of  fiiendship.  Never  had  he  appeared  more 
gay  and  self-possessed.  Indeed,  all  the  party 
were  nnusally  animated,  while  Norman,  with  a 
heart  of  lead,  strove  in  vain  to  throw  off  his 
gloom. 

It  was  now  that  with  the  unrestrained 
ficense  of  his  ima^ation,  he  acknowledged 
and  painted  in  the  most  lively  colours  his  love 
for  Flora ;  nor  could  he  help  once  or  twice, 
when  their  eyes  met,  betraying  with  all  their 
wordless  language,  the  affection  of  his  soul.  After 
one  of  €beae  looks—  hastily  withdrawn,  as  if  the 
heart  feared  the  treachery  of  the  eyes — Count 
Ckirmont  casually  uttered  a  sentiment  evidently 
<foected  to  Flora,  and  implying  by  his  air  and 
manner,  perhaps  more  than  by  his  words,  that 
he  was  on  familiar  terms  with  her,  as  a  favotired 
lover.  It  shot  through  Norman's  ear  and 
heart,  and  forgetful  of  his  restraint,  with  a 
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doud  of  melancholy  on  his  brow^  and  a 
thought  that  a  few  hours  would  relieve  him 
from  a  proud  and  imrequited  love,  he  looked 
towards  her  again^  and  once  more  fully  and 
unequivocally  caught  her  ghinoe.  If  ever 
woman's  eyes  had  meaning,  that  glance  said, 
**  dear  Norman,  believe  it  not ;  I  love  but 
you/'  For  one  instant  their  gaase  rested  and 
clung  together — the  delicious  sense  of  vision 
entering,  with  a  heavenly  power,  into  each 
other's  hearts  and  minds ;  an  embrace  of  souls, 
perfectly  returned,  perfectly  understood,  and 
steeped  in  the  confidence — the  bliss— the  en- 
chantment of  mutual  love.  The  blood  leaped 
to  the  cheek  and  temple  of  the  before  despond- 
ing youth.  His  heart  ached,  his  soul  trembled 
with  the  shock  of  delight  ^  She  loves  me !" 
he  inwardly  exdaimed,  with  such  exquisite 
happiness  as  he  had  never  before  known;  and 
as  much  changed  as  if  suddenly  relieved  from 
the  malign  influence  of  a  vile  enchanter,  and 
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lifted  into  the  protection  of  some  blessed  spirit, 
he  entered  at  once  into  the  conyersation  with 
more  than  his  usual  ardour.  But  such  etherial 
gleams  of  joy,  shine  on  mortals  only  with  a 
transient  brightness, 

^  Norman,"  cried  Miss  Romain,  coming 
suddenly  round  to  him,  and  putting  her  arm 
unconsciously  across  his  chair,  so  as  to  bring  it 
nearly  around  his  shoulder. 

This  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  called 
him  Norman.  He  would  have  withdrawn,  but 
she  whispered  in  his  ear. 

**  I  have  just  heard  a  most  profound  secret." 

"Indeed!" 

"*  Flora  Temple " 

"  What  of  her  ? "  he  asked  eagerly,  off  his 
guard,  and  forgetting  his  distant  manner. 

"  She  is  engaged  to  be  married  in  two 
months  f'  and  again,  according  to  her  frequent 
custom,  she  placed  her  lips  to  his  face,  so  close. 
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as  nearly  to  touch  his  chetk — ^^toCknmt 
mont.'' 

What  a  vast  fabnc  of  bliss  dissoWed  in  a 
moment !  What  a  mighty  world  of  gaiety  and 
splendour  qnenched  in  the  blackest  ni^t. 

^*  Pray  what  is  all  this  whispering  about," 
said  Flora;  but  her  manner  was  changed  and 
ill  at  ease,  ^  Miss  Romain,  I  hare  to  beg  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  to-morrow  evening, 
to  a  little  musical  party." 

^  O,  delightful ! "  answered  the  gay  girl, 
with  a  secret  triumph  at  the  havoc  which  she 
felt  instinctively  she  had  made. 

<'And  Mr.  LesUe,"  said  Flora,  <<  will  do  us 
the  favour        " 

**  I  cannot  promise,"  replied  Norman,  coolly ; 
<<  to-morrow  evening,  I  shall  be  unavoidably 
absent.'' 

^  Well,  just  as  you  please ;  if  you  can  find 
leisure  from  more  agreeable  occupations,  we 
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shall  bid  yon  welcome.  Come,  gentlemen/* 
she  continued,  ^*  you  are  all  to  contribute 
something,  as  well  as  the  hulies,  towards  the 
eBtertoinment.  Coimt,  you  shall  sing  those 
beautiful  airs  of  yours;  Miss  Romain,  the  harp; 
and,  Mr.  Leslie,  do  you  not  sing  ? " 

"  Why,  you  have  heard  him  firequently,*' 
said  Miss  Bomain,  '^  how  forgetful !  ^' 

**  True,  true,  I  beg  his  pardon ;  I  had  for- 
gotten/' 

<'  Let  me  tell  you  in  a  duet,''  resumed  Miss 
Rmnain^  *'he  has  few  competitors.^' 

^^  Are  you  practised  in  any  with  him?" 

^  Oh  a  whole  host,'^  cried  Miss  Romain. 
"  There's  *Dear  Maid,  by  every  hope  of  bliss.' — 
*  By  Love's  First  Pledge.'—'  The  Vu-gin  Kiss,' 
— your  favourite,  you  know,  Norman *' 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  Count,  who, 
seating  himself  at  the  piano,  ran  his  fingers  over 
the  chords,  and  sung  a  French  air  with  great 
taste — directiy  at  Flora  Temple.    It  was  ex- 
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pressive  of  successful  love,  and  called  forth 
acclamations  from  every  lip.  Flora  reoeii«d 
it  with  a  gracious  admiration,  that  while,  in 
reality,  it  might  spring  from  wounded  pride  or 
lore,  and  that  retaliating  propensity  which 
perhaps  not  only  woman,  but  all  the  victims 
of  either  sex,  have  experienced  under  the 
operation  of  the  capricious  little  deity  who 
transforms  characters  as  he  does  all  other 
worldly  circumstances,  still  went  to  the  heart 
of  Norman. 

'^  I  am,  as  the  French  say,  quite  M»ol^  about 
this,"  said  Flora,  holding  in  her  hand  a  small 
manuscript  piece  of  music.  ^  It  is  the  most 
toudiing  and  plaintive  air  I  ever  heard,  but 
is  without  words ;  it  has  the  melancholy  pathos 
of  a  last  adieu.  I  should  fimcy  now,  that  some 
lover— eome  passionate,  fidthful,  chivalric  lover 
—full  of  distant  pride  and  timid  delicacy,  and 
doubtful  of  his  mistress*  fitvoiur,  had  sung  it 
to  her  in  the  great  hall,  with  his  mtnstrri 
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harp — with  ^'sandal  shoon  and  scallop  shell." 
I  will  bestow  my  thanks  upon  any  one,  who 
will  supply  appropriate  words.  Come,  Count, 
your  pen  has  been  idle  too  long." 

*'  Why  Norman,"  cried  Mbs  Romain,  ^'  you 
know  this  little  air.  It  is  the  sweet  morceau 
firom  Rossini,  which  you  admire  so  much." 

''  But  is  Mr.  LfCsIie,  an  improvisator  ?"  asked 
Flora. 

*^  I  assure  you,"  answered  Miss  Romain, 
widi  an  ostentatious  blush,  '^I  know  it  by 
many  eyidences,  and  I  am  certain  he  will  not 
refuse  me  ofte  more." 

^'  I  fear,"  cried  Norman,  **  the  subject  is 
beyond  my  comprehension." 

^If  I  dare  ask,  after  Miss  Romain  has 
pleaded  unsuccessfully,"  said  Miss  Temple, 
with  a  sarcasm  foreign  from  her  nature,  and 
rery  unusual  in  her — ^but  she  perceiyed  in- 
stantly she  had  given  him  pain,  and  with 
another  of  those  looks,  which  from  such  eyes 
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vibrate  along  the  neires  of  the  lover  with 
tremors  of  heaven,  she  added :  ^*  come,  Mr. 
Leslie,  it  is  my  jirBt  request/' 

"  Give  it  me,"  said  Norman,  "  I  will — 
I  will  try,  and  it  shall  be  my  la»t  effort  at 
poetry," 

Impulse,  which  so  often  betrays  into  di- 
lemmas, sometimes  conducts  to  points  which 
sober  dulness  would  never  think  of  reaching. 
In  a  few  moments,  Norman  availed  himself 
of  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  and  addressed 
Flora. 

''  Miss  Temple,  at  your  request,  and  on  the 
hint  of  your  imagination,  I  have  thrown  together 
a  few  lines^-superficial  and  imperfect  of  course 
— ^but,  as  my  last  effort,  they  may  be  pardoned 
any  fault.  You  are  to  suppose,  then,  exactly 
the  circumstances  suggested  by  yourself:  a 
fair  lady  is  beloved  by  a  knight,  who  doubts, 
perhaps,  with  too  much  cause,  whether  his 
mistress  approves,  or  even  knows  his  attach- 
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ment.  On  the  eve  of  a  fierce  battle,  in  which 
he  feels  a  certain  presentiment  that  he  must 
fiJl,  he  ventures — ^what  before  he  never  by 
word  or  look  ventured — to  express  a  part  of 
his  feelings  to  the  lady.  She  listens  coldly, 
applauds  without  understanding — ^for  she  knows 
not  that  the  humble  minstrel  who  loves  her 
is  a  knight,  and  who  stands  on  the  brink  of 
danger.  Thus  eluding  his  purpose,  she  suffers 
him  to  depart  from  her  presence,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  import  and  application  of  his  suit, 
till  the  subsequent  day,  when  she  hears  that 
the  gentle  minstrel  was  a  true  knight,  and 
that  the  lips  which  breathed  music  and 
love  to  her  averted  ear,  now  he  cold  in  the 
earth." 

"  And  what  then  ?"  cried  Flora,  uncon- 
sdously  betraying  her  interest  in  the  fiction. 

"  I  do  but  jest.  Miss  Temple,"  said  Norman; 
"  such  events  have  often  occurred,  and  will 
again.     How  ladies  feel  when  too  late  aware 

VOL.  I.  I 
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of  faithful  love,  cherished  for  them  againat 
hope,  by  the  unhappy,  must  depend  upon 
tkem$elve$.** 

He  raised  bis  glance  to  her  once  more, 
and  once  more  their  eyes  met  Miss  Roraain, 
uneasy  at  this  communion,  whether  inten- 
tional or  accidental,  exchdmed  : 

''  I  dare  pronoxmce,  that  the  false  creature 
smiled  oyer  his  grave,  as  she  had  done  on 
his  living  love,  and  wedded,  peradventure, 
the  warrior  who  slew  him." 

<'  And  I,''  said  Flora,  <<  that  she  had  loved 
him  all  the  while  in  secret,  and  plunged  in 
sudden  anguish  at  his  fate,  withdrew  from 
the  world,  and  devoted  herself  to  heaven.  That 
is  the  way,"  she  added,  with  a  smile  **  in  all 
those  old  stories." 

What  passing  shadow  is  too  light  for  the 
ailment  of  love  !  As  in  the  visions  of  the 
sleeper,  the  most  improbable  and  opposite 
fra^ents  of  adventures  sweep  on  and  mingle 
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together^  chang^g  and  shifting  with  a  frcility 
thftt  renders  all  probable  and  real-i-now  leacEng 
the  spirit  along  skyey  cliffs  and  endless  oceans^ 
through  stonns,  deserts,  battles  and  death,  and 
now  melting  into  gardens,  bowers,  music,  and 
bliss ;  so  the  victim  of  love,  however  sober 
and  sensible  his  mind  may  be  in  sanity,  now 
finds  the  surrounding  world  breaking  apart, 
and  blending  together,  with  mighty  and  in- 
credible revolutions-— the  most  surpassing  im- 
possibilities at  once  within  his  grasp — the  most 
trivial  common- pkces  grown  vast  and  im- 
posnble. 

Norman,  who  one  moment  before  saw  the 
bolt  of  destruction  fall  on  his  hope,  now^  by 
the  tone  of  her  voice — the  beam  of  her  eyes— 
by  some  half  unrepressed  meaning  in  a  word, 
or  an  attitude,  saw  piles  of  gorgeous  hopes, 
heaven-kissing  mountains  of  joy,  peer  up 
before  him  as  he  listened  to  the  simple  and 
sweet  conjectures  of  Flora  Temple. 

I  2 
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Without  further  preface  he  begged  her 
to  accompany  him,  for  though  without  the 
rapid  execution  of  Rosalie,  as  often  happens 
in  similar  persons,  she  was  infinitely  her 
superior  in  the  intuitive  power,  taste  and 
feeling  of  an  accompaniment.  All  felt  curio- 
sity to  hear  the  lines,  and  as  Flora  ran  over 
a  sweet  and  plaintive  prelude,  her  countenance 
half  flung  back  over  her  shoulder  as  she 
played,  was  raised  towards  his  fiice,  and  in  a 
rich  sweet  voice  he  sung  the  following 


Farewell  1  Farewell !  some  happier  breast. 
Will  beat  against  that  lovely  cheek ; 

Some  worthier  hand  to  thioe  be  prest. 
Requited  love  to  speak. 

Oh  never  more  within  thy  amile. 

Who  thrills  to  feel  it  now  shall  dwell ; 

Boty  mouldering  in  his  grave  the  while« 
Forget  this  sad  farewell. 
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II. 


Tbedw  is  GMt-«-lfae  fate  b  sealed-^ 

Tbe  dark,  the  fatal  doom  is  spoken  ; 
Oh  never  be  my  heart  revealed 

Until  that  heart  be  broken. 
How  much  I  loved — ^how  low  I  knelt— 

No  ear  shall  hear— no  tongue  shall  tell — 
Such  love  as  this,  oh  who  hath  felt. 
Or  snch  a  sad  farewell  ? 

IIL 

•  Too  troe  they  prove — ^thoa  lovest  me  not — 
Those  sminy  eyes — ^that  tranquil  brow — 
Too  soon  my  name  vnll  be  forgot — 

AlaSy  forgotten  now.-— 
And  thou  wilt  own  no  fond  regret. 

No  bursting  pang  thy  breast  wUl  swell ; 
But*  when  to-morrow's  sun  is  set- 
Remember  this  farewell  1 

»  • 

Tliere  was  gometihing  in  Norman's  manner 
and  appeaiaaoe  at  all  times   high  and  com- 
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mandmgy  but  at  the  moment  of  his  pronomuang* 
the  last  fine,  his  tall  form  and  noble  ftaturea 
were  so  strongly  expressive  of  mdandholy  yet 
lofty  emotion,  so  regardless  of  all  lUsgoise  and 
all  propriety,   that  every  one  present,  except 
the  gentie  girl  herself,  felt  instinctively  that  he 
loved  her  devotedly.    Even  she,  as  he  thanked 
her  for  the  sweetness  with  which  she  had  ac- 
companied   him,    saw  in   his  eyes  a  hmnid 
brightness,  and  betrayed  embarrassment  and 
softness    miusual  to  her.    The  coLom*  on  her 
cheek — higher  and  warmer  than  he  had  ever 
seen  it  before— told  a  tale  that  made  each 
glance  of  Norman's  a  sweet  and  giddy  nptate. 
Miss  Remain  again  hastened  to  interrupt  an 
interview  which,    although    enjoyed    in    the 
presence  of  others,  was  thus,   by  the  natural 
freemasonry  of  love,    invested  with  half  the 
dear  charm  of  a  tH&^Me*  The  Count  in  turn 
sat  down  at  the  piano  with  a  jest  and  a  com- 
pliment to  Boaaliep  and  struck  the  kep  to  a 


nenrj  aad  bziffiant  Frttu^  air,  as,  if  pos&iUe, 
to  hretk  the  Iran  into  wliich  the  thoughtti  and 
feelings  of  all  seemed  to  have  fallen. 

Old  Mr.  Komain  had  kept  Mrs.  Temple 
busily  oonTersmg  in  a  distant  comer  of  the 
adjoining  room.  As  they  entered  Nonnan 
remembered  the  necessity  of  his  departure, 
— look  his  leave,  and  with  a  swdlen  heart  re* 
garded  Flora,  into  whose  sweet  blue  eyes  he 
mi^tnerer  look  again. 

But  fortune,  who  in  some  moods  refuses 
what  to  mortals  seem  their  simple  rights,  and 
in  othos  grants  far  beyond  their  expectations, 
now  bestowed  upon  the  youth  the  preeise 
blessing  which,  of  all  others,  at  this  moment 
be  most  earnestly  desired.  A  domestic  en- 
tered and  informed  Miss  Temple  that  her 
father  wished  to  speak  with  her  in  the  library. 
Scarcely  believing  his  own  eyes,  and  while 
die     rest    were    absorbed    in    conversation 
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together.  Leslie  saw  Flora  arise,  disentuigle 
herself  from  the  group,  and  follow  him  into 
the  halL  Some  aoddent  closed  the  door 
behind  her.    They  stood  together,  alone. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

A  aUARRBL  WITH  AN  OBJECT  OF  LOVE  AT  THE 
MOMENT  OF  RECONCILIATION  WITH  ONE  OF  HATE  ; 
AND  WHEREIN  IS  SHOWN  FOR  THE  FORTY-SEVEN- 
THOUSANDTH  TIME  WHAT  A  FOOT-BALL  MAN  IS 
TO   FORTUNE. 

"  She's  fair  and  fause  that  causes  my  smart, 

I  lo'ed  her  meikle  and  lang  : 

She's  broken  her  vow,  she's  broken  my  heart. 

And  I  may  e'en  gae  hang. 
A  coof  cam  in  wi'  rowth  o'  gear. 
And  I  hae  tint  my  dearest  dear. 
But  wonuin  is  but  warld's  gear, 

Sae  let  the  bonnie  lass  gang." — Burm. 

Thb  romantic  heart  of  Norman  Leslie  could 
but  inadequately  bid  Flora  an  adieu  that  might 
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be  eternal,  before  a  crowd  of  gasing  apectatora. 
He  had,  therefore,  in  the  fuUnesa  of  hia 
triumph  and  hia  anguish,  veiled  all  agitation, 
and  bowed  at  a  distance,  and  with  scarcely  a 
look. 

'^  She  will  remember  me,"  he  thought,  ^'  she 
will  underttand  me  to-morrow/' 

When  he  found  himself  alone,  for  the  first 
time  of  his  life,  with  the  idol  of  his  secret 
thoughts  and  dreams — who  swayed  his  feel- 
ings as  the  moon  swells  the  tide,  and  leaves 
them  again  to  their  retiring  ebbs  now  that  he 
had  half  expressed  his  love,  and  half  believed 
the  expression  returned,  he  knew  not  what  to 
say.  Had  he  known,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  could  have  said  it,  his  heart  beat  so  vio* 
lently  in  his  bosom.  Women  have  naturally 
more  presence  of  mind  than  men  in  such 
matters.  Those  little  emei^ncies  which  si^ 
lently  chequer  the  existence  of  the  quiet  studmt 
in  the  peaceful  modem  times-*to  him,  all  is 
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tftrikitig  and  memorable  as  breaking  a  lanoe^ 
IMP  sfloitniag  a  to^sm,  to  a  knight  of  other 
4sj8«  Flora  broke  tiie  edlenoe,  but  even 
through  her  graoeAil  and  becoming  self-pos-' 
session,  a  certain  agitation  and  embarrassment 
orbited  themselves — enchanting  to  the  young 
lover  beyond  expression. 

^  I  have  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Leslie,  for  the 
song." 

She  blushed.  He  could  not  well  speak  ; 
love  is  a  great  taker  away  of  the  voice.  He 
found,  however,  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
reach  forth  his  hand  and  gently  to  inclose  in 
it  that  of  Flora.  She  cast  down  her  eyes. 
NiNrman's  very  heart  trembled ;  but  at  this 
momeat  he  remembered  Morton,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  pressing  the  hand  he  held 
as  if  he  had  taken  in  it  the  ordinary  kindness 
of  a  fareweU.  He  could  not,  however,  wholly 
command  his  manner  as  he  said : 

''  Dear  Miss  Temple  — -  dear  Flora«-it  may 
be  very  long  before  I  see  you  again/' 
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^  Are  yoQ  lemTing  towiiy  Mr.  Leslie  ?" 

^  No,  not  immediatdy/'  he  rqibedy  and 
widi  less  emfaaiiassiiient,  ^'  bfot  a  painfiil  doty 
may  exclude  me,  perba{»,  from  tlie  pkature 
of  society." 

**  Mr.  Leslie" — her  eyes  rested  iiiU  on  him. 

**  And  from  yomn,**  he  added. 

^'  And  that  beautiful  song/'  she  said,  as  if 
conscious  that  propriety  would  permit  her  to 
press  him  no  further,  '^  is  it  a  present  for  me  ?" 

**  If  you  deem  it  worthy.'* 

^  I  shall  value  it,"  she  answered,  '*  as  your 

gift." 

For  all  his  manhood,  a  moisture  gathered  in 
his  eye.  She  looked  up  again.  He  forgot 
every  thing  but  that  look— he  once  more  seised 
her  hand — she  turned  away  her  face. 

"  Dear,  dear  Flora — how  I  love  you  !*'  had 
nearly  escaped  his  lips,  when  the  door  sud- 
denly opened,  and  Morton  burst  furiously  in. 
Flora  vanished  in  an  instant. 

**  Well,  I  do  declare—"  exclaimed  Morton, 
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coming  suddenly  to  a  stop  at  the  demure  group 
wtich  he  had  broken  up  in  the  hall.  ^^  Who 
was  that  ?  Oh  !  oh  !  Master  gravity — mum's 
the  word— HipoUed  sport — Eh  ?  well  I  never** 
My  dear,  dear  Norman,  if  I  had  only  known 
— if  I  had  only  suspected — " 

^  Nonsense/'  cried  Norman,  blushing,  for 
he  was  one  of  those  men  who  inherit  that 
woman's  virtue. 

"  That's  it — ^my  fine  fellow,"  cried  Morton, 
his  finger  on  his  nose,  '*  I  am  up  to  all  that 
sort  of  thing— what — three — one  too  many 
hey  ? — well,  I  declare !" 

^*  I  tell  you-*—*'  cried  Norman,  quickly  and 
sternly,  for  he  loved  not  jesting  on  such 
points. 

"  Oh  I"  interrupted  Morton,  "  you  need 
not  tell  me.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it  at 
all.  Fie,  you  cunning  dog — you — but,  man 
Dieu  I — I  forget — Is  not  Miss  Temple  here  ?". 
and  in  he  went  without  ceremony. 
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Norman  waited  a  moment,  anxiously  in 
hope  that  Flora  might  return.  He  was  at 
once  the  happiest  and  most  miserable  of  human 
beings.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  the  wildest 
bliss  he  ever  knew,  and  he  was  also  rushing 
madly  into  the  grave.  He  loved  Flora  Temple 
now  more  devotedly  than  ever.  He  owned  it 
— he  felt  it.  That  which  had  before  dwelt  in 
his  heart  a  half-buried  spark,  was  now  fiEOined 
into  a  blase.  What  singular  fatality  connected 
him  with  the  silly  and  good-humoured  Morton, 
that  by  his  agency,  he  should  be  frustrated  in 
the  happiest  moment  of  his  existence,  and 
that  existence  itself  be  brought  to  a  fearful 
termination*  Now,  too,  the  conviction  rushed 
on  his  soul,  that  Flora  Temple  loved  him. 
He  believed,  and  hailed  it  in  the  fieu^e  of  reason, 
of  probability,  and  of  the  express  authority  of 
Miss  Romain.  But  what  are  reason,  proba- 
bility, or  authority,  to  a  lover,  against  the 
plain  and  sweet  eloquence  of  the  eyes,  which 
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shotild  know  best  of  all  ?  What  was  he  now 
lo  do  ?  wait— see  Flora  once  more,  reveal  his 
love  fianUy,  and  bid  her  &rewell  for  ever? 
---or,  should  he  thus  in  doubt  whether  his 
passion  was  requited,  fly  at  once  from  her 
dear  and  dangerous  presence,  and  yielding  his 
throat  to  the  slaughter  of  a  fierce,  bloody  and 
certain  hand,  die  just  at  the  gates  of  paradise. 
^  Oh  were  I  escaped  from  this  fatal  duel," 
he  thought,  *^  I  would  ask  no  more  of  for- 
tune. May  Providence  interfere  now  and 
rescue  me  from  this  awful  dilemma  and  my 
cup  of  bliss  will  be  full  to  overflowing— never 
qpin  will  I  complain  of  destiny  1" 

As  he  lingered  one  moment  at  a  loss  what 
to  do,  he  was  startled  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  female  figure. 

"  Flora,"  he  said.  But  it  was  not  Flora. 
The  tall  form  of  Mrs.  Temple  rose  before  him, 
with  a  step  more  than  usually  stately,  and  an 
expression  in  her  face  severe  and  repelling. 
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**  Bless  me,"  she  said,  «  Mr.  Leslie  r 

If  the  youth  had  blushed  before,  he  now 
crimsoned  with  tenfold  embarrassment. 

"  Well  met,  Mr.  Leslie,''  resumed  Mrs,  Tem- 
ple, in  a  tone  of  sarcasm.  ^^  I  have  been  about 
to  request  the  honour  of  a  personal  interview, 
now  fate  favours  me  beyond  my  deserts,  though 
yauy  perhaps,  will  not  share  in  the  pleasure  of 
my  surprise."  ' 

"  Madam,''  repUed  Norman,  bowing ;  "  why 
should  I  feel  other  than  pleasure  at  the  sight 
of  Mrs.  Temple  ? " 

'^  Because,  by  the  name  on  your  lips,  I  pre* 
sume  your  thoughts  were  upon  a  different  and 
more  welcome  person.  I  understand  you; 
but  I  regret  the  painful  necessity  of  putting 
you  right.  A  dangerous  disorder,  Mr.  Leslie^ 
may  be  cured ;  although  in  the  operation  the 
patient  shrink,  and  the  surgeon  hold  the  knife 
with  reluctance.  You  are  not  at  loss  for  my 
meaning.'' 
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*'  Indeed,  Madam,  bat  I  am,  most  pro- 
foondly,"  repfied  Noiman;  feeling,  however, 
that  her  pnmd  and  haughty  character  was  bear-* 
mg  her  beyond  the  pale  of  delicacy  and  good 
breeding. 

*^  In  plain  terms,  then,  Mr.  Leslie,  Mr.  Tem- 
ple has  requested  me  to  express  our  high  ap- 
preciation of  your  character;  but  to  say  that 
we  have  observed  with  regret  your  marked 
attentions  to  flora.  We  appeal  to  your  gene- 
rosity, Mr.  Lestie,  (Leslie  bowed)  we  confide 
in  your  honour.  Flora's  hand  is  already 
pledged  to  another.  To  save  yourself  future 
pain,  and  her  unnecessary  embarrassment,  I 
adze  the  earliest  opportunity  to  explain  this  to 
you  firanUy.  Flora  will,  I  am  certain,  always 
be  most  happy  to  see  Mr.  Leslie  a»  a  friend. 
Good  morning.  Sir.'' 

Again,  Norman  bowed,  nor  lifted  his  face 
till  he  was  alone.  To  him  this  appeared  an 
insult.      The  supercilious  condescension,  the 
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baughtjr  dismiisal  of  Mrs.  Temple,  showed  her 
impetaoas  character  in  its  least  fitvournUe 
light*  flora  was  then^  in  tratli^  the  afianced 
bride  of  another.  Her  softness  towards  him 
was  either  imaginary,  or  assmned  out  of  pity 
—or  sport.  Stmig  by  the  thoo^t,  he  was  in 
the  act  of  flying  for  ever  from  the  inanspioioiis 
maoMon,  when  a  slight  shriek  arrested  his  step. 
Was  it  fancy  ?  or  was  it  the  voice  of  Flora  ? 
He  re-entered  the  apartment,  alarmed  and 
surprised  by  the  confusion  which  prerailed* 
Tlie  ladies  were  standing,  and  apparently  agi- 
tated irith  the  most  sudden  and  lively  appre- 
hension.  The  Count  appeared  erect,  and 
proudly  listening  to  entreaties  directed  to  him 
with  the  utmost  fervour  by  all  present,  and  aa 
if  a  sight  of  death  or  pestilence  had  blasted  his 
eyes,  Norman  beheld  Flora,  pale  and  flight* 
ened,  foremost  in  her  earnest  solicitationa,  with 
her  hand  on  the  Count'a  arm  in  the  ankmr  of 
her  ezdamationst 
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'^Ohl  Ml  Lealie/'  cried  Mrs.  T^ple, 
'^  ocHiU  VB  have  expected  this  from  you  }^* 

'^  A  pretty  fr^t,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Bomain. 
^  Ofa«  Norman^  dear  Norman^  abandon  this 
faoirid  affair/' 

*^  For  me.  Count,  for  lae  I"  cried  Flora, 
^^  spars  his  blood*'' 

^  I  presume,"  said  Norman,  who  always 
rose  in  energy  and  ease  in  proportion  to  the 
emergency,  and  whose  present  manner  was  cold 
and  freezing,  ^^  I  peroeive  by  some  mischance, 
that  that  which  should  have  been  concealed 
IS  betrayed ;  but  let  me  entreat  Miss  Temple, 
when  she  solicits  my  Lord  Count  there,  to 
piaee  her  request  on  any  other  ground  than 
my  safisty." 

A  rq[»roachfiil  and  surprised  look  from  Flora 
shot  at  his  heart,  broke  harmless  as  an  arrow 
sgBiast  a  sted  corslet.  He  felt  his  soul  fully 
aimed  against  her  fiuMnnations* 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Leslie,"  said  Mrs.  Tismple,  ''  foar 
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our  sake  forbear  from  this  fatal — this  dreadful 
meeting." 

'^  Tou  must  allow  me  to  assure  you,'*  rejoined 
Norman,  ''that  no  other  power  rests  in  my 
hand  than  that  of  obstinate  acquiescence  in  the 
Count  Clairmont's  invitation.  In  this  affiiir 
he  has  been  the  aggressor,  and  I  can  request 
nothing  at  his  hands." 

"  Mr.  Leslie,"  said  Flora,  ''  you  will  surely 
listen  to  our  request." 

**  Much  as  it  woidd  flatter  me  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  obliging  Miss  Temple,  I  have 
neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to  do  so 
here." 

''  But  for  me,  dear  Norman/'  cried  Miss 
Romain,  sobbing  aloud  and  approaching  him 
with  a  fioniliarity  which  might  be  excused  by 
the  general  agitation. 

''  For  youy  Miss  Romain,"  said  he,  still  burn- 
ing with  resentment  against  Flora,  **  I  wish  to 
do  much,  but  you  address  yourself  to  one  who 
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has  no  more  power,  than  yourself  over   the 
circumstances." 

Mr.  Romain,  who  had  stood  a  silent  spectator 
of  this  scene,  at  length  said  in  his  blunt  way : 

**  Come,  come^  young  gentleman ;  this  mat- 
ter must  be  settled,  or  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  seek  aid  from  the  authorities." 

"  Mr.  Leslie,"  said  the  Count,  ^^  you  have 
done  me  wrong;  you  think  me  unforgiving, 
I  am  not  so.  As  a  proof—^partly  at  the  com* 
mand  of  these  ladies,  whom  I  am  bound  to 
obey;  partly  because  I  am  convinced  that  I 
might  myself,  last  night,  have  furnished  more 
cause  of  offence  than  1  intended,  I  wave  all 
other  considerations  and  withdraw  my  invita- 
tion. My  warmth  last  evening  was  prema- 
ture. I  apologize  for  the  hasty  expression. 
I  shall  receive  your  acknowledgments  in  return 
as  an  ample  seal  of  reconciliation.  Come, 
Ijeslie,  let  us  think  of  this  idle  matter  no  more." 
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He  extended  his  hand  with  ease  and  frank- 
ness. Leslie  stepped  forwardi  and  exchanged 
the  proffered  sahitation. 

*^  I  should  hold  myself/'  he  said,  ^'  grettly 
your  inferior,  Count  Cbdnnont,  both  in  good 
senae  and  candour,  if  I  did  not  cheerfully  im- 
proye  such  an  opportunity  to  avoid  blood- 
shed/' 

^'  You  will  find/'  said  $he  Count,  in  a  more 
confidential  voice,  ^^  that  I  had  already  thought 
better  of  it,  and  had  communicated  such  in- 
structions to  my  friend.  Captain  Forbes,  as 
would  probably  have  effected  this  same  event, 
and  prevented  a  deed  so  fatal," — ^in  a  still  lower 
tone— ^^  as  you,  Mr.  Leslie,  intended  to  perpe- 
trate." 

The  magnanimity  of  the  Count  was  ap- 
plauded in  the  liveliest  terms.  Flora  cast  on 
him  a  look,  in  the  opinion  of  Norman,  full  of 
speechless  tenderness ;  and  the  young  noble- 
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man  appeased  to  tbe  most  graceful  advantage, 
tWB  in  die  eyea  of  Leslie  himself. 

**  He  is  too  deep  Ibr  me/*  he  thought,  "  or 
I  have  Vronged  him  most  shamefully.^ 

He  remained  a  few  minutes,  a  moody  specN 
tator  of  die  close  of  a  scene  in  which  he  had 
not  borne  the  most  becoming  part ;  while  with- 
drawing a  last  gaze  from  bora's  beautiful  face, 
he  acddentally  detected  the  Count,  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  room,  watching  him,  as  he  thought, 
unobserved.  He  was  struck  with  a  glance  of 
malignant  meaning,  which,  like  the  rattle  of  the 
dreadful  snake,  bade  him  beware. 

At  length,  after  an  awkward  adieu  to  the 
ladies,  whose  salutations  in  return,  particularly 
Flora's,  he  thought  cold  and  stiff,  with  a  moun- 
tain load  from  his  mmd,  yet  a  coal  of  fire  at 
his  heart,  he  withdrew  and  sought  his  own 
home. 

"  Strange  world,'*  he  thought,  '*  brief  and 
wild  vicissitudes ; — what  a  spot— what  an  idle 
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chance^  what  a  reckless,  Talueless,  wanton  con- 
fusion is  the  destiny  of  mortals  !  Yesterday  I 
was  well,  safe,  tranquil  and  happy.  This  mor- 
ning I  was  suddenly  transformed  into  a  beast, 
bound  and  dragged  to  the  altar  for  sacrifice.  A 
few  moments  ago  I  prayed  to  be  released  and 
set  free,  as  the  highest  boon  heaven  could  be- 
stow. Lo,  I  am  loose,  the  chain  is  broken— the 
knife  sheathed,  the  fire  extinguished  ;  and  yet, 
while  the  bright  blade  glittered  before  my  eyes, 
one  thought  made  me  happier  in  danger  than  I 
am  now  in  freedom.  That  look  of  the  Count's 
too— rwill  he  play  me  false  ?  A  malignant  devil 
lurks  in  his  glances.  As  for  Flora'' — a  tear 
stood  on  his  eye-lash — he  dashed  it  away — 
'^  pshaw  I  boy  that  I  am  ;  let  me  tear  her 
sweet  image  for  ever  from  my  heart." 

At  eleven  Kreutzner  entered  by  appoint- 
ment. 

*^  There  are  to  be  two  more  breathing  folks 
in  the  world,  Lieslie,  than  you  intended.    The 
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noble  Count  and  the  noble  Captain  put  their 
noses  together  at  your  close  terms^  and  request 
another  interview." 

**  It  will  be  useless, ''  said  Norman,  and  re- 
lated the  occurrence  of  the  morning. 

'^  Now  is  that  magnanimity,"  said  Kreutzner, 
when  he  had  done  speaking,  ^'  or  love  for  the 
fcir  girl,  or  sheer  cowardice  ? " 

**  Alas  for  poor  human  nature,"  answered 
Leslie,  "  the  world  may  well  be  topsy-turvy, 
when  even  by  such  observers  as  you,  Kreutzner, 
the  purest  virtues  and  the  meanest  vices  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  each  other.  But 
come,  a  truce  to  moralizing.  I  propose  we 
sup  together." 

"  And  the  prospect,"  said  Kreutzner,  "  of  a 
comfortable  breakfast  in  the  morning  instead 
of  a  bullet  will  not  lessen  your  appetite,  I  as- 
sure you." 

The  two  firiends  linked  arms,  and  calling  for 
Morton,  who  with  aU  his  folly  had  the  pleasing 

VOL.  I.  K 
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faculty  of  rendering  himself  more  agreeable  in 
most  companies  than  he  had  managed  to  do  in 
that  of  Miss  Temple^  they  adjourned  to  one  of 
the  numerous  saloons^  which  in  New  York 
tolerably  supply  the  place  of  the  Pkrisian 
Cqf4. 

**  What?  made  up,''  said  Morton,  *^  at 
Temples !  now,  boy,  that's  all  my  doings.  I  let 
out  the  whole  affair,  though  I  durst  not  stay  to 
see  the  consequence.  Faith,  I  felt  like  a  fellow 
who  lights  a  train  of  gunpowder,  and  runs 
without  stoppini(  to  make  observations  upon 
the  explosion/' 

^'  Morton,"  said  Norman,  **  you  did  not 
dare  to  commit  such  a  piece  of  stupidity?" 

*'  Yes,  but  I  did  though.  I  had  no  notion 
of  seeing  a  fellow  like  you,  Leslie,  shot  down 
like  a  wild  pigeon  in  my  quarrel." 

**  Then  you  are,  Morton,  I  must  say,  a 
greater  fool  than  I  took  you  for." 

"  WeU,  now  Leslie,  now  my  dear  feUow,  reaUy 
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that^s  a  poor  return  for  saving  you  from  a  dead 
shot.  A  fellow  who  can  put  a  bullet  you  know 
out  of  the  muzzle  of  one  pistol  into  that  of  an- 
other !  you  would  have  been  snuffed  out — ^you 
know  you  would.  What  chance  would  such  a 
strapping  sur£eMse  as  yours  present  agaii^st  a 
power  of  aim  that  always  touches  a  silver  six- 
pence. Remember  the  Veronese  lady — and 
now,  this  is  my  thanks  !  WeU^  I  declare,  I 
neTer— '* 
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CHAPTER    XIL 

A    DI8AGRBKABLB  WAY  OP    SPENDING  THB  EVENING* 
AND  A  CHANGE  PROM  BAD  TO  WORSE. 

"  That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say  is  no  man. 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman." 

7Wo  Gentlemen  qf  Venma^ 

■ 

"  That  Norman  Liealie  is  a  strange  being," 
said  Mrs.  Temple,  one  evening,  as  he  left  their 
circle,  after  a  visit  of  a  half  hour,  during  which 
he  had  appeared  peculiarly  reserved. 

*^  He  is  dying  of  love  for  Miss  Romain,"  said 
the  Count.  *'  He  is  very  eccentric,  also,  and 
exceedingly  flippant" 
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'^  Flippant  ?"  exdaimed  Flora,  in  unfeigned 
surprise,  **  Mr.  Leslie  flippant  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  Mr.  Leslie ;"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Temple.  "  We  cannot  judge  of  men's  charac- 
ters by  seeing  them  in  the  drawing-room.  Mr. 
Leslie  in  company  is  very  demure,  but  I  am 
credibly  informed  among  men  he  is  altogether 
a  different  person,  and  it  is  among  men  that 
a  man's  character  is  most  correctly  esti- 
mated. What  was  it,  Count— that  story  about 
him?" 

"  No,"  said  the  Count,  "  my  dear  madam, 
excuse  me ;  scandal  is  my  abhorrence,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  is  anything  but 
scandal.  Indeed,  I  scarcely  believe  it  at  all. 
Besides,  after  what  took  place  between  Mr. 
Leslie  and  myself  some  weeks  since,  my  motive 
for  repeating  it  might  be  misconstrued." 

Flora  looked  up,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Respecting  Mr.  Leslie's  integrity,"  con- 
tinued Clairmont,  with  marked  emphasis,  ^^  I 
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shall  not  therefore  speak ;  but  of  his  flippancy 
I  can  easily  cite  an  example.  He  is  in  the 
habit  of  boasting  that  he  is  obliged  to  decline 
the  affections, — ^nay,  adoanee$  is  his  word — of 
more  than  one  among  the  fiadrest  of  the  New 
York  ladies/' 

«  The  wretch !"  cried  Mrs.  Temple.  «  Flora, 
my  dear  child,  yon  will  certainly  break  that 
folder !" 

<<  Do  you  know.  Miss  Temple,  that  I  hare 
heard  yowr  name  on  his  lips  so  familiarly,  that 
one  would  deem  him  a  much  more  intimate 
friend,  than  I  perceive  he  is  by  his  very  difierent 
manner  to  you  when  in  your  presence." 

Flora  turned  a  little  pale:  it  was  barely 
perceptible,  but  Clairmont's  keen  eye  detected 
it. 

*'  I  should  regret,"  said  she,  "  to  hear  any 
thing  serious  against  Mr.  Leslie's  reputation. 
His  sister  Julia  and  his  father  are  almost 
faultless,  and  they  are  perfectly  bound  up  in 
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bim ;  I  think  I  never  knew  a  iamily  in  the 
domestic  circle  so  really  and  unostentatiously 
affectionate  and  happy/' 

^^  He  will  certainly  marry  Miss  Romi»n,  and 
I  think  $he  will  tame  him/'  said  Mrs.  Temple, 
with  a  cold  smile. 

''  It  is  said  that  she  has  already  more  than 
cmce  refused  him,"  rejoined  Clairmont. 

^  How  singular !"  exclaimed  Flora,  but 
bluriied  as  she  finished  the  sentence. 

^  And  pray  why,  my  love  T*  said  Mrs. 
Temple,  smiling  again.  '^  Because  this  Mr. 
Leslie  is  so  interesting  ?" 

*'No " 

'^  Because  he  is  so  gay  and  lively  ?"  inter- 
rupted the  Count,  with  a  sneer. 

'^  Miss  Romsin  makes  no  secret,"  said  Flora^ 
'^  of  her  intention  to  marry  him,  and  yet  I  have 
heard  her  boast  openly  of  having  rejected 
him." 

^*  And  do  you  think,"  said  the  Count  witii 
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something  of  marked  meaning  in  his  manner, 
''  that  a  lover  should  never  thrive  against  the 
first  harsh  sentence  ?" 

*^  I  do/'  said  Flora,  gravely ;  and  changing 
the  conversation,  she  continued,  ^'  Mama,  did 
you  hear  of  the  accident  which—*-" 

But  Mama  had  disappeared,  and  Flora 
found  herself  alone  with  the  Count.  She  half 
started,  as  if  with  an  impulse  to  fly,  but  recol- 
lecting herself,  remained  with  a  most  graceful 
air  of  forced  composure,  not  less  be(X>ming 
from  the  fad  that  through  it  any  one  might 
have  detected  no  ordinary  degree  of  agitation. 
She  dropped  her  eyes  upon  the  volume,  whose 
damp  leaves  she  had  been  carefully  separating 
with  a  pearl  folder.  A  glow  of  hope  and  triumph 
gleamed  over  the  face  of  her  companion,  as  he 
approached,  and  with  the  most  guarded  gentle- 
ness and  delicacy,  laying  his  fingers  upon  the 
book,  slowly  lowered  it  from  her  gaze. 

«  Flora  ?•' 
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There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"  Dear  Flora !'  He  took  her  hand.  Slie 
attempted  to  withdraw  it,  but  alas  for  his  suit, 
neither  turned  away,  nor  Uushed,  nor  trembled. 
Her  face  was  slightly  pale,  but  on  her  sunny 
brow  there  was  a  shadow,  and  the  smile  which 
usually  played  about  her  beautiful  mouth  was 
gone  utterly. 

'^  You  forget.  Count  Clairmont,"  she  said, 
"  I  have  already  told  you  that  this  is  language 
I  will  not  hear." 

*^  My  beloved  Flora,"  he  cried,  apparently 
much  affected,  and  dropping  on  his  knee, 
"  once  more— once  more  let  ine— -*' 

She  rose.  Never  had  she  seemed  so  talL 
^^  You  misjudge  me.  Count  Clairmont,"  she 
said,  ^^  most  strangely.  I  am  no  silly  girl, 
withdrawing  to  be  wooed,  and  speaking  to  be 
contradicted.  Your  language  is  displeasing 
and  painful.  Having  already  expressed  my 
sentiments  decidedly,  I  trusted  the  subject  was 

K  3 
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at  rest.  I  beg  you  to  rise.  I  will  ring  for  my 
mother." 

There  was  a  firmness  in  her  voice  and  man- 
ner that  would  have  rung  the  death  knell  to 
hope  in  any  bosom  but  that  of  Count  Clair- 
mont. 

'^  No,  no, — angelic  g^rl!''  and  he  retained 
her  hand,  while  a  flush  of  emotion  crossed  his 
handsome  face,  '^  you  must  not,  you  shall  not 
stir  till  I  have  again  poured  into  your  ear  all 
that  I  feel  and  suffer.     Flora,  I  love  you !" 

"  Count  Clairmont— " 

^*  I  have  loved  you  always.  From  the  first, 
your  mother  knew  and  approved  my  addresses. 
I  threw  myself  at  your  feet.  Tou,  enchanting 
girl,  turned  coldly,  cruelly,  away.  Never  shall 
I  forget  the  anguish,  the  agony  of  that  moment. 
I  would  have  fled  the  country,  nay  I  would 
have  buried  myself  for  ever  from  the  world, 
but  your  generous  mother  soothed  my  distress, 
checked  my  despair,  and  gradually  re-awakened 
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my  hope.  Tin  now  by  her  permission)  and 
that  of  your  honourable  father,  that  I  enjoy  this 
interview  whidi  I  have  been  so  anxious  to  pro- 
cure*" 

*'  And  /—to  avoid ;"  said  Flora. 

''  Miss  Temple  !''  added  the  Count,  rising 
and  stiH  holding  her  hand,  ^'  am  I  so  unhappy 
as  to  have  offended  you  ?" 

^'Detention  by  physical  force.  Sir,"  said 
Flora  coldly,  ^  is  the  least  plausible  —  least 
iium/y— ^method  either  to  awaken  affection  or  to 
preserve  esteem." 

He  released  her  hand.  She  walked  to  the 
bell,  and  was  about  to  ring. 

^ Flora!"  he  said  earnestly,  *<  as  ayrMfuf,  I 
ttdreat  you  to  hear  me." 

She  paused,  and  he  continued. 

**  Miss  Temple,  if  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  yet  made  no  progress  in  your  esteem,  I 
cannot  abandon  the  hope  of  being  more  fiivoured 
hereafter.    So  deeply  am  I  interested  in  the 
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snooesB  of  this  stdt,  that  my  happiness,  my 
rery  reason  is  ntteily  at  stake.  Tanr  parents 
hare  assured  me  that  your  afiections  are  disen* 
gaged.  Let  me  add  that  their  strongest  wishes 
are  enlisted  in  my  behalf;  my  present  almost 
unlimited  fortune— my  immense  expectations 
in  Europe — the    advantages    which  my  title 

« 

afford  me  of  showing  you  the  most  exclusive 
circles  of  foreign  society,  in  their  most  fit- 
vourable  aspect — " 

He  paused  before  a  look  so  calmly  cold  as  to 
embarrass  even  him. 

'*  Count  Clairmont,"  she  said,  ^*  has  but 
poorly  improved  his  intercourse  with  our  sex, 
if  he  suspect  a  woman's  heart  to  be  influenced 
by  such  considerations.  I  am  not  ambitious 
either  of  wealth  or  title.  Upon  this  subject  I 
have  already  spoken  decisively.  Let  me  repeat 
my  sentiments  now.  They  are  confirmed  by 
reflection.  I  have  feared  this  interview,  and 
done  every  thing  in  my  power  to  prevent  it 
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Your  first  suggestions  of  partiality  I  was  con- 
tented simply  to  dedine.  I  meet  your  present 
solicitations  with  a  firmness  not  unmingled 
with  both  surprise  and  displeasure.  Permit  me, 
Sir,  to  add,  that  any  future  renewal  will  be 
receivcMl  either  as  ridicule  or  insult." 

^*  Must  I  then  despair  ?*'  said  the  Count, 
deeply  mortified,  "  of  permission  to  prosecute 
my  addresses  with  the  aid  of  time  ?'' 

^'  My  sentiments,"  resumed  Flora,  "  nothing 
on  earth  can  alter.  I  have  never  felt,  I  never 
can  fed  for  you  the  slightest  love.  I  would  not 
now  permit  this  painful  interview  to  be  so 
prolonged,  but  in  order  to  satisfy  you  that  a 
repetition  must  be  utterly  impossible." 

^^  One  more  prayer,"  said  he,  again  kneeling, 
in  a  voice' husky  with  emotion ;  '^  I  cannot,  I 
will  not  abandon  all  hope,  tiU  I  know  whether 
I  yield  only  to  your  abstract  preference  for  a 
single  lifie,  or  to  the  happier  star  of  some 
favoured  rival." 
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^  Ckmnt  Clairmont  V*  said  Flora,  a  flush  of 
indignation  rising  to  her  cheek. 

<'  Cold  and  cruel  girl*-" 

Before  he  had  finished  the  sentence,  he  was 
alone. 

Stung  with  disappointment  and  rage,  he  with- 
drew and  left  the  house.  He  had  not  walked 
many  minutes  when  he  felt  a  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  a  woman  in  a  diick  veil  stood 
before  him.  Bewildered  and  off  his  guard,  he 
first  thought  it  was  Flora,  but  the  veil,  slowly 
drawn  aside,  revealed  the  large  black  eyes  of  die 
young  female  who  had  slightly  and  somewhat 
mysteriously  appeared  on  the  stage  of  our 
drama  in  the  second  chapter.  She  now  stood 
confronting  him  most  haughtily.  For  a  moment 
they  regarded  each  other  in  silence -•the  light 
of  a  Ump  fidling  strong  on  their  filatures. 

*'  Clairmont !"  at  length  cried  the  intruder, 
«  your  time  has  eacpired.  I  have  yielded  to 
your  request.    I  will  yield  no  longer.*' 
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"  Louise^"  he  answered,  "  not  h^e, — not 
here—" 

"  Yes,  here  /'  echoed  she  vehemently,  "  here 
or  anywhere,  wherever  you  may  be.  I  claim 
my  promise.    Your  time  has  expired." 

"  By  the  holy  mother ! — but,  damnation! — " 

The  last  exclamation  was  called  forth  by  the 
^ipearance  of  Morton,  who,  accidentally  pass- 
ing at  the  time,  distinctly  recognized  both 
individaals,  and  paused  in  surprise  to  gase  on 
tiicir  faces.  Louise  drew  down  her  veil.  Clair* 
mont  stqpped  up  sternly,  and  addressed  to  him 
some  casual  but  angry  remark.  The  young 
gendeman  replied,  awkwardly  bowing  and 
diufflii^  back,  and  declaring  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  being  an  intruder. 

'^  See  !"  said  Chdrmont,'^  see  what  you  have 
done.  Would  you  betray,  would  you  ruin 
me?" 

'^  Yes ;"  she  replied.  If  it  brought  your 
head  to  the  block — ^your  neck  to  the  gibbet— 
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your  flesh  to  the  wonns  !     I  would  betray— ••I 
would  ruin  you — unless — " 

A  livid  paleness  overspread  his  features, 
which  were  transformed  by  the  convulsion  of 
hideous  passion.  He  spoke  in  an  under  voice 
and  close  to  her  ear. 

"  Silence,  woman — ^if  you  would  live — ^si- 
lence." 

"  Live  ?"  echoed  she  scornfully.  "  Hark  in 
your  ear.''  She  whispered.  He  started  and 
stamped  his  foot. 

"  No  ;'*  he  replied.  "  It  is  impossible  yet. 
But  this  is  no  place — meet  me  at  the  hotel 
again.'* 

**  I  understand  you  !"  said  the  female.  '^  I 
wiU.     But—" 

She  bent  her  keen  bright  eyes  full  on  his, 
with  a  power  which  almost  made  him  quail. 

"  If  you  deceive — " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  returned  he,  "  I  will  not, 
I  will  not !— to-morrow — ^to-morrow—'* 
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The  voice  of  a  passing  pedestrian  chanting  a 
barcarole  of  the  reigning  opera,  announced 
some  new  intruder.  The  speakers  broke  off 
and  separated  abruptly. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

A  CHAPTER  MOSTLY  OP  DIOBB88ION8»  WHICH  THB 
RVADKR  18  INTKKATBDTO  BXCUSB,  A8  THB  AUTHOR 
COULD  NOT  HBLP  IT— YBT  SHOULD  IT  NOT  BB  ALTO- 
OBTHBR  SKIPPED. 

Quench,  Corydon,  thy  long  unanswered  fire ! 
Mind  what  the  common  wants  of  life  require  : 
On  willow  twigs  employ  thy  weaving  care ; 
And  find  an  easier  love,  though  not  so  fair. 

Dryden'i  VirgU. 

Beautiful  spring !  we  do  love  to  watch  thy 
coining.  Only  the  other  day  we  were  dilating 
upon  the  cold ;  now  away  with  the  appendages 
of  the  frowning  old  winter:  our  habits  are 
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gradually  undergoing  a  change.  The  fire  sinks 
in  the  grate,  and  bums  dimly  and  unnoticed ; 
the  heavy  doak  hangs  unr^arded  in  the  hall ; 
people  come  in  firom  the  open  air  with  noses 
of  a  natural  colour ;  the  earth  is  brightening 
every  where,  and  our  very  soul  melts  on  dis- 
covering a  dash  of  tendor  new  grass  on  the 
sunny  side  of  some  old  wall ;  a  hundred — 
a  thousand  sunny  reminiscences  rise  up  warmly 
in  our  tired,  chilled  heart;  we  enjoy  all  a  school- 
boy's simple  delight  at  thy  first  footsteps. 
Dear  spring !  thou  art  a  companion  endeared 
to  us  by  innumerable  tender  and  unworldly 
recoUections. 

The  season  now  over  the  country  began 
to  exhibit  itself  in  a  thousand  agreeable  forms. 
A  shade  of  lovely  verdure  enUvened  the  fields ; 
the  buds  were  breaking  beautifiilly  out  firom 
the  juicy  branches  i  in  the  gardens  the  simple 
snowdrop— the  crocus  sprinkling  the  brown 
earth  with  many  colours — the  yellow  daffodil 
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the  fragrant  mezereon,  with  its  flower  before 
the  leaf,  already  appeared — graceful  harbingers 
of  the  most  welcome  of  seasons ;  and,  soon 
to  be  followed  by  the  modest  violet,  the  lowly 
heart's-ease,  the  golden  adonis,  the  crimson 
peeony,  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  all  the  beautiful 
and  variegated  children  of  nature. 

In  the  barn-yard  now  the  cattle  rested 
themselves  with  ardent  gratification.  The 
contented  hen  dug  a  hole  in  the  gravel,  and 
laid  in  enviable  and  luxurious  idleness,  in  the 
general  sunshine,  and  the  cock  swaggered  and 
strutted  about  in  his  fine  regimentals,  with 
superadded  dignity;  his  great  soul  shining 
through  every  look  and  action,  lifting  his  feet 
as  if  the  very  earth  were  not  good  enough 
for  him  to  tread  on  ;  and,  ever  and  anon, 
slapping  his  martial  sides  triumphantly  with 
his  wings,  and  challenging  all  the  world  with 
high  sounding  exclamation.  Ah,  happy  fellow  ! 
he  is  your  only  philosopher;  he  enjoys  life 
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truly.     He    has    no    books    to   balance — ^no 
notes  to  pay-*no  duns  to  meet— no  bills  in 
chancery  to  draw — no  romances  to   wriiC'^ 
no  proofs  to  reoi/^nothing  but  to  rove  about 
all  day,  whithersoever  he  pleaseth ;  free  from 
trouble,  debts,  labour,  fear,  dyspepsia,  laws, 
bonds,  house-rent,  and  all  the  fiends  engen- 
dered to  haunt  the  citizen  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity.    Happy  fellow !   even   now  we  hear 
thy  voice— the   out-breakings   of  a  great  in- 
dependent happy  heart.    Peace  be  with  thee, 
gay  sultan,  amid  thy  seraglio ;  elegant  courtier, 
proud  herald  of  the  mom  ! 

In  the  city,  the  evidences  of  the  season  were 
numerous,  although  of  a  different  description. 
The  shop-keepers  flung  open  their  doors,  and 
displayed  their  goods  in  the  air.  The  windows  of 
the  wealthy  were  also  unclosed,  and  the  breath- 
ing and  blossoming  plants  placed  in  the  sun. 
Dirty  faced  chubby  children,ragged,  barefootand 
hatless,  came  forth  in  troops,  by  the  cellar  doors,  y 
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and  in  all  the  sun-shiny  places ;  and  the  poor 
generally  wore  cheerful  countenances,  for  they 
were  already  enjoying  existence  more,  with  less 
expense.  But,  of  all  the  places  where  these 
revolutionary  proceedings  in  the  weather  were 
perceptible,  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  perhaps, 
exhibited  the  most  changes,  in  the  dresses 
of  the  promenaders,  masculine  and  feminine. 
It  seemed  that  no  experience  could  enlighten 
certain  classes,  upon  the  fickleness  of  spring, 
and  every  accidental  gleam  of  warm  weather 
was  sure  to  elicit  divers  pieces  of  apparel, 
more  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  heat  of 
summer.  The  cumbersome  doak  was  left 
behind ;  then  the  thin  shoe  appeared  in  place 
of  the  boot.  In  a  little  while,  a  parasol  went 
gaily  along  through  the  sun-shine,  and  bye- 
and-bye,  straw  hats  and  white  pantaloons  pre- 
maturely displayed  themselves,  upon  odd-look- 
ing persons.  We  are  apt  to  regard  with  some 
curiosity,  if  not  suspicion,  your  fellow  who 
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puts  on  thin  pantaloons  so  early  in  the  season, 
hoping,  thereby,  to  force  on  the  summer.  He 
is  like  the  first  swallow.  His  reasoning  powers 
cannot  be  much  cultivated,  or  else,  he  is  only 
striving  after  notoriety;  or,  perhaps,  he  may 
have  a  better  reason,  viz.  his  thin  pantaloons 
may  be  thicker  than  his  thick  ones.  Whatever 
may  be  the  origin  of  so  extraordinary  a  pro- 
ceeding, we  humbly  warn  our  readers  against 
being  led  too  easily  away  by  the  alluring  pro- 
mises, and  tender,  but  deceitful  solicitations 
of  spring.  Let  not  the  expanding  buds,  the 
new  grass,  the  peeping  floweret,  the  broad^ 
still,  universal  sunshine,  the  fresh,  fragrant, 
and  bland  zephir  delude  you  into  any  of 
these  fashionable  eccentricities  in  apparel.  Be- 
lieve not  the  appearance  of  earth— trust  not 
the  seducing  smiles  of  heaven.  The  whole 
season  resembles  a  lively  coquette,  full  of 
smiles,  airs,  and  affectations;  and  much  more 
ready  to  make  promises  than  to  keep  them 
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We  have  now  in  our  memory  an  mihappy 
wretch,  whom  we  once  met  in  the  course  of  an 
afternoon's  peregrination.  He  was  hastening 
homeward,  shivering  in  a  pair  of  white  indu- 
bitables,  pumps,  and  thin  silk  stockings;  his 
^*  innocent  nose"  turned  blue,  and  his  coat  but- 
toned desperately  to  the  very  throat  Do  not, 
we  entreat,  be  too  rash  in  taking  down  stoves, 
and  abandoning  thick  stockings.  Remember 
the  words  of  the  friar  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
'^  Wisely  and  slow ;  they  stumble  that  run 
first." 

Yes  !  the  spring  was  here  and  the  gay  world 
of  &shion  was  as  busy  as  the  blossoms  on  the 
trees  or  the  birds  in  the  groves.  Flora  Tem- 
ple continued  to  bloom  with  the  modest 
sweetness  of  a  wild  rose.  Her  striking  beauty, 
which  each  day  seemed  to  unfold  some  lovelier 
charm — ^her  accomplished  manners,  her  dear 
bright  mind  and  gentle  nature,  (to  say  nothing 
of  her  immense  fortune,    and  yet  more  im- 
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menae  expectaticms  rendered  her  an  object 
of  miiTersal  attraction),  and  enchained  the 
particnkr  attentions  of  a  host  of  gentlemen 
who,  firom  various  considerations,  wrote  them- 
selves her  admirers.  The  world,  always  pecu- 
liarly shrewd  upon  these  matters,  exhausted 
its  curiosity  and  its  conjectures  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  her  union  and  gave  her  away  uncere- 
moniously to  marry  a  claimant,  who,  however 
charmed  with  the  honour,  knew  too  well  at 
heart,  that  it  could  be  enjoyed  but  in  imagina- 
tion. Poor  Morton  after  his  first  storm  of  disap- 
pointment and  wounded  vanity  had  swallowed 
his  regrets  with  a  resignation  which  springs 
sometimes  firom  philosophy,  and  sometimes 
firom  folly,  and  if  rumour  spoke  truth,  (which 
by  the  way,  that  slandered  divinity  often  does) 
he  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  names, 
associated  witii  his  own,  on  tiie  long  list  of 
rejected  suitors.  Lieutenant  HalfEul  of  the 
navy,  after  beating  about  for  sometime  agunst 
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baffling  breezes,  bore  down  gallantly  towards 
the  prize,  but  suddenly  veered  upon  a  new  tack 
and  shortly  after  struck  his  colours  beneath 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  eyes — oh  woman !  woman ! 
of  Miss  Maria  Morton.  Captain  Forbes  of 
the  army  besieged  the  fortress;  but,  upon  a 
short  parley  firom  the  walls  he  turned  at  once 
to  the  right  about  and  obliqued  off  to  the  left, 
double  quick  step,  upon  some  more  feasible 
expedition.  An  eloquent  young  lawyer,  who 
had  been  a  good  deal  in  the  papers,  and  was 
supposed  to  possess  a  weighty  influence  in 
the  first  ward,  rose  to  advance  a  motion  which 
the  public,  like  a  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction, 
immediately  decided  in  his  favour,  but  love 
and  law  have  both  their  imcertainties,  for, 
upon  an  appead  to  the  highest  tribunal, .  the 
opinion  was  reversed.  A  dub  of  Uit^aieurSj 
a  street  of  young  merchants,  a  board  of 
brokers,  and  a  whole  medical  college,  were 
reported  to  have  suffered  a  veto  in  regular 
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succession;  while  penniless  poets,   promising 
editors,   law  students,    and  ^*  young  men  of 
talent*'  were  declined  ad  mfimium  with  sweet 
condescension,  gracious  regret,  and  a  world  of 
kind  wishes  for  their  future  welfieure  and  that 
their  subsequent  paths  might  be  ^  strewn  with 
flowers."    It  was  asserted  by  Howard  that 
Miss  Temple  was  obliged  to  keep  a  confiden- 
tial derk,  and  that  dismissals  were  issued  in 
the  form  of  jmnted  blanks  filled  up,  according 
to  drcumstanoes,  with  name  and  date  without 
any  further  trouble,  or  knowledge  of  the  young 
lady  herself,    than  a  careless  weekly  perusal 
of  the  list  of  suitors'  names,  alphabetically 
arranged.     But  Morton  declared  this  to  be  a 
bouncer,  as  his  own  had  been  carefully  written 
in  her  own  hand,  on  rose  paper,  sealed  with  a 
cameo  cupid,  and  composed  eyidently  at  the 
express  command  of  her  mother  who  was  mad 
afler  that  French  Count. 
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Why  don't  she  marry  ?**  said  the 
world, 

"  Time  flies/'  cried  one ;  **  she  must  be 
nineteen  at  least.'' 

^^  Why  don't  she  marry  ?"  said  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton one  morning  to  her  husband. 

^'  Because  she  is  not  a  fool,  my  dear/' 
growled  the  happy  husband ;  '^  she  is  young, 
rich,  free, and  admired:  why  should  she  marry? 
Like  others  I  could  mention,  she  better  be* 
comes  the  station  of  a  belle  than  of  a  wife. 
Women  now  a  days  are  only  made  to  look 
at." 

*'  And  men  to  fret  and  scold,*'  said  Mrs. 
Hamilton  with  a  scowl. 

''  Come,  come^  my  love,"  rejoined  the  hus- 
band ;  ^  no  pouting ;  what's  dtme,  you  know 
my  angel^  can't  be  undone." 

"  Oh,  Hamilton  you  are  a—" 

"  Kwhatf  my  dear?" 
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The  lady  was  silent :  the  husband  thrust  his 
hands  into  his  pantaloons'  pocket,  kicked  his 
robe  de  ehambre  from  the  middle  of  the  floor 
into  a  comer,  (this  dialogue  matrimonial^  is 
presumed  to  have  taken  place  in  what  the 
French  call  the  ehambre  d  coucher)^  muttered 
an  oath,  shru^ed  his  shoulders,  and  made 
his  exit^  whistling  ^  the  Campbells  are  com- 
ing." 

^'  There  he  goes,"   said  Mrs.    Hamilton  to 

herself  as  the  front  door  slammed  heayily  ailer 
her  retreating  lord,  and  his  choleric  step  died 
away  on  the  pavement,  *^  there  he  goes,  and 
it  will  be  midnight  ere  I  see  him  again;  who 
could  have  believed  it  before  we  married  ?  then 
— Miss  Temple  too,"  murmured  the  neglected 
wife  as  she  continued  her  reverie,  sighing  the 
while,  and  glancing  her  eyes  upon  the  still 
lovely  in»ge  presented  by  a  large  mirn.r. 
^*  Happy  girl !"  (she  rang  the  bell,)  she  will  win 
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the    Count    yet     (another    sigh.)    Well,    as 
Hamilton  says,  what's  done—'* 

The  maid  entered  and  the  complicated 
machinery  of  a  small  family  went  on  with  its 
operation. 

To  say  that  Norman  Leslie  had  not  visited 
at  Mrs.  Temple's  after  the  occurrences  related 
in  the  foregoing  chapters,  would  not  be  to 
say  the  truth,  nor  indeed  that  he  never  visited 
at  Mr.  Romain's.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
occasionally  beguiled  an  evening  with  each 
fiunily,  and  at  both,  a  young  and  refined  man, 
with  a  leaning  to  poetry,  without  a  wife,  and 
with  an  intuitive  delicacy  which  preserved 
him  from  the  grosser  pleasures  of  a  mighty  city, 
he  found  much  to  attract  and  gratify  him. 
These  were  music,  charming  society,  and  the 
gayest  spirits  in  which,  when  the  mood  was 
on  him,  he  was  fully  competent  to  share  and 
even  to  enliven.     He  had  observed,  during 
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his  infrequent  visits  to  Miss  Remain,  that  her 
character  had  undergone  a  change  which 
sometimes  induced  the  opinion  that  he  had 
wronged  her ;  and  there  was  in  his  bosom  ever 
a  generous  yearning  to  excuse  and  to  acquit. 
The  once  lively  giii  had  now  become  more 
staid  and  grave,  sometimes  even  unhappy. 
Norman  could  not  be  ignorant  that  he  had 
once  excited  the  love  of  a  bosom  which,  how- 
ever light  and  inconstant,  was  full  of  womanly 
feelings.  In  the  fervour  of  boyhood  her 
brilliant  charms  and  accomplishments  had 
certainly  impressed  him  with  a  too  warm  sense 
of  her  loveliness,  but  then  his  lofitily  senti- 
mental diaracter  might  have  started  aside 
too  suddenly,  and  mistaken  the  really  careless 
folly  and  unguarded  thoughtlessness  of  a  giddy 
^il  for  inherent  affection  and  heartlessness. 
He  was  no  fop,  but  we  shall  not  undertake  to 
say  whether  he  could  entirely  exclude  from  his 
mind  a  vague  surmise,  which,  however  forcibly 
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ifismiaMd,  vetaned  ^■■■t^  and  againj  and  this 
ladmwj  the  pensiTe  lesore  of 
mi^t  result  firun  a  half  reviTed  affec- 
tion for  Mm.  Lore  her  he  oooU  not,  bat 
yoaths  of  his  calibie  can  stretdi  their  hearts 
to  a  wooderfbl  eomplacfDcy  in  legaiding  tbe 
frvourofa  sweet  giri,  evoi  when  Uiat&TOiir 
finds  aflbctiona  already  flown.  Her  manner 
towards  him  had  been  soft  and  aUorin^  par* 
ticnlaily  so  in  die  company  of  other  ladies, 
and  most  particolaily  in  that  of  Miss  Taofie 
who  was  struck  at  the  nndiagoised  partiality 
which  ahe  often  exhibited  towards  him. 
Whether  tins  was  really  re-awakened  pasfiion 
or  incorrigible  coquetry,  or  a  desire  to  reclaim 
a  half  fireed  captive  and  diqday  him  before 
the  world  a  double  conquest,  or  whether  the 
keen  eye  of  a  heartless  flirt  had  detected  in  the 
mind  of  her  late  loTer  deeper  thoughts  than 
he  chose  to  acknowledge  of  Flora  Temple, 
whom  she  envied,  and  whose  envy  she  tri* 
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umphed  in  the  thought  of  escilang,  mti^  jet 
be  left  to  conjecture.  She  continued  by  tarns 
sad  and  gay,  sentimental,  fond  and  peevish ; 
jdaying  off  die  airs  of  a  capridous,  spoiled  and 
impassioned  woman,  while  Flora  moved 
calmly  in  her  orbit  as  the  moon  mounts 
steadily  up  the  heavens,  veiled  sometimes  in 
a  silver  doud  firom  which  even  the  shadow  is 
beautifial,  or  pouring  her  soft  Ught  from  an 
azure  sky,  whose  utmost  clearness  is  not  freed 
from  a  touch  of  melancholy.  Norman  Leslie 
and  she  appeared  fiuther  separated  in  destiny 
than  ever,  yet  he  still  secretly  nourished  for 
her  an  absorbing  and  increasing  passion,  which 
he  sometimes  half  imagined,  for  such  know- 
ledge comes  soon,  was  not  unrequited.  Yet 
while  he  more  frequently  and  familiarly  visited 
the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Remain  he  called  on  the 
Temples  but  rarely,  and  always  during  his 
stay  was  uninteresting,  cold  or  embarrassed. 
He  generally  met  the  Count  there,  which  by 
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no  means  diminished  his  disquietude,  par- 
ticularly as  it  seemed  to  be  generally  under- 
stood that  he  was  certainly  and  speedily  to 
many  Flora  Temple. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

AN  INSIGHT  INTO  THE  CHARACTER  OF  AN  OLD 
BUT  SLIGHT  ACQUAINTANCE — A  TENDER  RE- 
VERIE  INTERRUPTED. 

— Than  whom  a  better  Senator  ne'er  held 

The  helm  of  Rome,  when  gowns,  not  arms,  repell'd 

The  fierce  Epirot,  and  the  African  bold; 

Whether  to  settle  peace,  or  to  unfold 

The  drift  of  hollow  States  hard  to  be  spell'd. 

MiUoH  to  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  younger. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  Leslie  sat  alone  in  his 
study.  Hitherto,  Norman,  instead  of  his 
father,  has  occupied  our  reader.  Let  me  now 
call  his  attention  to  the  latter.  Perhaps  the 
United  States  held  no  character  more  striking 
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hiA  present  rank  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States.  From  that  commanding  summit,  his 
dignified,  but  never  sleeping  ambition,  formed 
new  plans,  beheld  higher,  nobler  eminences. 

Few  had  climbed  so  loftily  with  a  character 
so  unsulUed.  A  foreign  ministry  to  Paris  or 
London  was  talked  of  by  his  friends,  but  in  the 
secret  conclave  of  his  confidential  circle,  an 
ascent,  yet  more  audacious,  had  been  sug- 
gested; nor  did  their  aspiring  hopes  pause 
lower  than  the   highest  seat  in  the  republic. 

Many  candidates  had  striven  openly  for  the 
presidential  chair  with  fewer  claims,  and  more 
slender  hopes,  than  might  be  advanced  and 
cherished  by  Mordaunt  Leslie. 

Late  on  the  night  to  which  we  allude,  busi- 
ness of  paramount  importance  having  called 
him  for  a  few  days  from  his  duties  at  Washing- 
ton to  New  York,  he  sat  in  his  library  earn- 
estiy  engaged  in  studying  a  subject  of  interest 
about  to  come  under  the  consideration  at  the 
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senate.    A  rival  statesman  from  the  south  had 
attempted  the  passage  of  a  biU,  which  Mr. 
Leslie  thought  not  only  struck  at  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  republic,  but  at  the   same  time 
shook  the   whole  fabric  of  his    own   private 
views,  which  he  had  been  so  long  and  so  suc- 
cessfoUy  building  up.    Should  this  biU  sue- 
ceed,  it  would  produce  the  most  material  and 
impleasant  influence  upon  his  life  and  hap- 
piness.   It  was  indeed  one  of  those  questions, 
wherein  the  whole  strength   of  two  mighty 
parties  come  to  be  thrown,  for  the  moment,  into 
the  hands  of  two  individuals,  as  ancient  armies 
occasionally  confided  their  quarrel  to  the  puis- 
sance of  single  combatants.    Thousands  anxi- 
ously waited  the  result,  and  the  exciting  sensa* 
tion  produced  through  the  country,  had  already 
crowded  the  city  of  Washington  with  strangers 
eager  for  the  coming  on  of  the  conflict. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  Mr.  Leslie,  with  his 
son  and  daughter,  were  to  set  out  for  the  capi- 
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tal ;  and  it  was  understood^  that  a  large  party 
from  New  York  intended  also  to  be  present  to 
hear  the  eloquence,  and  probably  witness  the 
triumph  of  their  celebrated  representatiye. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  were  enthusiastically 
enlisted  in  the  interest  of  the  party  opposed  to 
Mr.  Leslie.  They  had  also  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed to  Washington,  and  were  to  start  early 
on  the  morrow. 

As  the  statesman  sat  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
study,  and  while  his  son  was  wandering  alone 
indulging  visions  of  Flora  Temple,  he  was 
merged  in  dreams  of  stem  and  lofty  ambi- 
tion. Not  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  or  Crom- 
well, but  that  of  Brutus  and  of  Washington. 
At  least,  this  was  the  exalted  sentiment  with 
which  he  had  stepped  upon  the  arena — this 
was  the  motive  which  he  had  set  up  before  his 
own  heart;  but  as  he  grew  nearer  and  yet 
more  near  to  the  issue  of  the  game — as  the 
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bright  reward  of  his  daring  mind  shone  almost 
within  his  reach^   who  can  say  what  changes 
went  on  in  his  character  ?    Who  can  note  the 
degree  in  which,  while  his  hope  strengthened, 
his  ambition  also  deepened  ?    As  he  now  bent 
over  masses  of  heavy  documents  ^as  he  sought 
a  passage  in  a  ponderous  tome — now  eluci* 
dating  a  point  of  history — ^now  illustrating  a 
question  of  law — ^now  noting  down  a  dassi* 
cal  quotation — ^now  pausing  to  examine,   en- 
large,   embody    in    words,    and    commit    to 
memory  a  new  and  more  fiery  thought—- now 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  Shakspeare  for  some 
wondrous  phrase  with  which  to  link  and  send 
down  the  tide  of  popular  feeling,  a  modem 
opinion — as  he  pondered  over  all  the  various 
arts  by  which  a  great  orator  steeps  and  imbues 
himself  with  his  theme,  hour  after  hour  of  the 
night  rolled  unheededly  away. 
No  one  could  be  more  interested  in  the 
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event  of  an  action  dtan  the  atateaman,  aa  he 
looked  forward  to  this  straggle  in  the  hall  of 
Congress. 

Thoughts,  deep  and  absorbing,  rolled  tiiroii^h 
€be  mind  of  the  haughty  and  indignant  senator. 
He  felt  in  this  crisis  like  Leonidas  at  Thermo* 
pifae.  He  stood  within  the  narrow  gorge, 
which  he  was  to  defend  with  his  own  arm,  and 
fearful  he  saw  were  the  odds  against  him.  He 
was  doqi^nt,  and  he  knew  it.  His  soul 
swelled  with  the  grandeur  of  conscious  power, 
and  be  longed«^he  yearned  for  the  moment  of 
action. 

He  had  closed  a  volume  of  Montesquieu, 
after  some  hours  of  severe  application,  and  as 
he  had  laid  down  his  pencil,  and  put  aside  the 
Tc^ume,  he  breathed  as  one  whose  attention 
rdaxes  firom  a  long  and  fatiguing  task,  and  a 
smile  slowly,  and  just  perceptibly  softened  and 
lighted  his  feoe.  The  effect  of  the  light  throw- 
ing its    subdued  stream  upon    his  features. 
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fonned  a  noble  subject  for  the  pencil.  It  had 
the  warm  splendour,  and  the  high  character  of 
a  Titian.  The  imposing  person  which  we 
have  admired  in  Norman^  appeared  tbe  more 
dignified  in  the  father.  He  was  taller,  and  his 
demeanour  more  uniformly  and  calmly  com- 
manding. His  manner  was  remarkable  for  a 
bhmd  and  smooth  courtliness.  Intercourse 
with  the  world  had  imparted  to  his  address  a 
high-tempered  polish  which  fitted  him  admira- 
bly for  the  diplomatic  station  for  which  it  was 
said  the  country  would  call  him.  By  Norman, 
that  fascinating  ease  and  self-possession  were 
not  yet  fully  possessed.  They  flashed  through 
him  only  at  intervals.  At  one  hour  they  would 
hallow  his  society,  so  that  woman  yielded  to 
the  delusive  and  dangerous  influence ;  and  at 
the  next,  would  pass  away.  Mr.  Mordaunt 
I^slie  would  have  been  instandy  received  with 
delight  at  the  most  fastidious  and  poUshed 
court  of   Europe,  but   his  son  would  have 
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remained  a  time  in  the  shadow,  and  be  com- 
pdled  to  rise  by  degrees,  unless  some  sudden 
crisb  brought  his  talent  into  notice.  Both 
were  of  the  same  rich  material.  The  former 
was  perfected  from  the  hand  of  the  artist; 
the  latter  yet  partly  unwrought. 

In  Mr.  Leslie^  only  one  passion  coped  with 
ambition.  It  was  paternal  love.  He  had 
married  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  a  woman 
whose  rare  charms  and  excellences  neither  poet 
nor  painter  can  too  highly  depict.  She  was 
the  only  one  he  ever  had  loved.  MutuaDy 
endeared  by  the  reciprocal  influences  of  genius 
and  romance,  by  remarkable  beauty  of  person, 
and  gentleness  of  character,  they  had  dwelt 
together  happy  and  blessed  beyond  common 
mortals.  While  she  lived,  his  life  had  been  a 
sunshine  romance,  a  fairy  dream,-— nothing  but 
poetry  and  love;  but  a  rapid  malady,  which 
even  while  it  cut  off  her  life,  had  beautified 
and  etherealized   both  her  mind  and  person, 
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deprived  him  of  this  beloved  being.  From  tlie 
whole  ardour  and  very  romance  of  love,  his 
mind  had  rolled  gradoally  into  a  new  diannel. 
Never  subsequently  had  women  been  to  him 
more  than  sisters.  All  the  tenderness  of  his 
nature  had  centered  upon  Jidia  and  Norman. 
In  the  former,  he  found  a  fair  copy  of  his  wife ; 
in  the  latter,  of  himself.  For  a  year  after  his 
bereavement,  in  the  loneliest  hours  of  the 
night,  he  had  visited  the  turf  beneath  which, 
cold  to  his  anguish  and  his  love,  slept  the 
object  of  his  early  worship ;  and  then  the  lover 
— the  quiet— shrinking — ^worid-despising  lover, 
the  haunter  of  brooks,  the  feeder  of  birds, 
the  modest  unpresuming  youth,  who  had 
murmured  the  very  breath  of  poetry  to  the 
ear  of  beauty,  who  had  pored  over  the 
hues  of  a  flower,  or  the  shape  of  a  cloud ; 
who  had  sought  to  master  the  art  of  music, 
that  he  might  in  a  new  language,  tell  to  her 
how  he  loved  her  footmarks,  and  how  he  was 
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enr^tured  beneath  her  gaze,— he  to  whom 
mankind  had  been  but  the  actors  in  a  gory 
tragedy,  or  a  grotesque  farce,  from  which  he 
turned  in  the  fuhiess  of  his  bUss,  still  to  linger 
and  murmur  his  passion  to  one  modest  rose  in 
the  wild-wood,  he  reappeared  among  his  fellow 
creatures,  the  resolute  votary  of  ambition  ; 
forgetting  music,  woman,  nature — the  midnight 
student,  the  severe  satirist,  the  haranguer  of 
mobs,  the  candidate  for  office,  the  foremost  in 
the  jar,  dust,  tumult  and  sinewy  struggle  of 
brawling  or  smoky  cities.  Thus  are  men's 
characters  formed.  What  now  was  the  wife  of 
his  boyhood  ? — a  flower  he  had  watched  years 
ago,  as  it  faded  by  the  road-side, — a  laughing 
brook  whose  channel  was  dusty, — a  lyre  whose 
strings  were  broken,  —  a  sylvan  dell,  once 
firinged  with  foliage  and  scented  with  sweet 
roses,  but  whose  green  and  silent  depths,  where 
his  boyish  foot  had  trod,  when  the  world  was 
all  new,  he  could  never — ^never  vbit  again.    He 
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had  ceased  to  be  a  lover.  He  had  ceased  to  be 
a  husband.  He  was  now  only  the  father,  and 
the  statesman. 

As  he  saw  at  length  the  dose  of  his  studies 
for  the  night,  he  closed  the  volume,  and  the 
smile  which  stole  across  his  features,  announced 
the  pleasure  of  anticipated  triumph. 

He  rose,  looked  out  on  the  Heavens,  and  sat 
down  again,  rather  to  muse  than  to  study,  for 
he  had  arrived  at  that  age,  when  but  little  sleep 
is  requisite,  and  he  who  would  gain  and  pre- 
serve ascendancy  over  his  fellow-men,  must 
learn  to  waste  but  few  hours  in  slumber. 

Thus  ran  the  midnight  musing  of  the  states- 
man— 

"  Oh  that  this  battle  were  fought  and  won ! 
but  it  will  be, — ^it  shall— cunning  and  ambitious 
as  he  is,  I  will  meet  him  front  to  front,  breast 
to  breast.  He  shall  find  me  no  reooihng  boy  i 
I  wiU  make  him  feel  and  fear  me. 

"  No  ;  let  it  come.     Perhaps,  less  it  should. 
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I  will  attack  him  in  his  fortress.  I  will  scale 
his  impregnable  walls.  Why,  what  but  per- 
sonal ambition  can  lead  him  to  such  audacious 
designs  ?  Yet  he  has  no  young  eagle  as  I  have 
ready  to  launch  upon  the  tempest ;  if  he  had, 
I  could  fancy  the  ground  of  his  ambition." 
He  paused,  and  then  continued— 
^'  That  boy  is  already  a  man  :  I  mark  his 
mind  mature.  I  mark  his  energies  unfold, 
his  person  develope,  his  character  broaden  and 
deepen.  AU  tiiat  I  have  been  he  shall  be — 
and  more^  much  more.  He  shall  commence 
where  I  rest;  but  he  must  travel  and  study. 
Of  late  he  has  idled  his  hours  in  indolent  city 
pleasures.  !^ht — he  is  of  the  true  metal. 
He  will  sicken  of  them  as  I  did.  Let  him  see 
what  a  heartless  thing  it  is.  Already  his  better, 
his  higher,  his  hereditary  nature  breaks  forth. 
He  reads  much,  he  mopes,  he  thinks — ^perhaps 
it  is  love^well,  be  it  so.  If  he  escape  that 
enchanted  island,  if  some  Calypso  do  not  per- 
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Buade  him  to  linger  for  ever  in  her  perennial 
bowers,  then  will  he  mount  on  the  wind  and 
gase  on  the  sun  unblinded,  as  I  do. 

^'  My  sweet  Julia  too^was  ever  man  so 
blessed  in  son  and  daughter  !  who  might  not 
be  proud  to  ask  her  hand  ?  That  young 
Howard  is  well  enough  too— fire  and  genius  in 
him — rieh,  bold,  eloquent — and  then  she  loves 
him.  I  see  it  in  all  her  looks,  words,  and  ac- 
tions. Yes,  happy,  happy  beings — ^they  love 
each  other  !  Blessings  on  them  !  blessings  on 
them  !  I  would  not  shadow  one  ray  of  their 
bright  hearts — ^no,  not  even  for  ambition  ! 

**  My  old  fiiend.  Judge  Howard,  too,  is  no 
mean  aUy.  A  proud,  firm  old  man  ; — ^yes,  yes, 
I  am  happy  too-— considering  that  she  is  not  of 
our  circle.  Beloved  beautiful,  sanctified  JuUa, 
art  thou  a  spirit  ?— dost  thou  lean  firom  the 
wind  to  gaze  on  and  bless  us,  dearest — most 
adored  ?  Dost  thou  watch  the  heart  which 
has  been  none  but  thine  ?     Dost  thou  still  be* 
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hoM^  still  know^  still  love  me^  sweet,  sweet 
spirit  of  my  gone  days  ?  Speak,  speak,  give 
me  some  sign,  some  token ! " 

A  shriek  of  such  intense  and  piercing 
horror  broke  in  upon  his  meditations  that  the 
dreamer,  already  half  lost  in  unearthly  visions, 
started  as  if  some  pale  ghost  had  indeed  re- 
plied. The  next  moment  there  stood  before 
him  an  image,  to  his  disturbed  imagination, 
strangely  resembUng  the  being  then  uppermost 
in  his  fancy.  It  was  an  instant  before  he  re- 
cognized his  daughter  Julia  in  a  loose  night- 
dress of  white,  her  face  ashey  pale,  and  a  spot 
of  blood  on  her  cheek. 

Such  are  the  discords  which  break  upon  the 
music  of  hope's  enchanted  strain. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

THB  DRBAM8  OF  THB  YOUNG  AS  CONTRASTED  WTTH 
TH08B  OF  THK  OLD  IN  THS  FORKGOING  CHAPTBR, 
AND   AN    INTKRRUPTION    MORS    AWKWARD    THAN 

THB  LAST. 

Manoah — Some  dismal  accident  it  needs  must  be ; 
What  shall  we  do,  stay  here  or  mn  and  see  ? 

The  reader  has  already  classed  Norman 
Leslie  among  the  characters  so  frequent  at  the 
present  day — thoughtful,  ardent,  contemplatiTe 
and  inactive  young  men,  viewing  all  things 
through  the  medium  of  a  strong  imagination, 
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much  swayed  by  impulse,  and  accustomed  to 
exaggerate  all  that  befals  them. 

A  vein  of  poetry  and  romance  ran  through 
his  character,  which  active  and  laborious  oc- 
cupation had  never  broken  up.  Reared  in  the 
lap  of  wealth  and  luxury,  he  lacked  the  stimidus 
to  action  which  forces  most  men  for  the  sup* 
port  of  life  amid  the  harsh  realities  uid  homely 
conflicts  of  business.  Full  of  musing  melan- 
choly, sensitive  to  every  passing  impression, 
much  of  boyhood  yet  lingered  about  his  steps ; 
and  love,  when  once  kindled  by  a  worthy  ob- 
ject, became  immediately  the  absorbing  prin- 
ciple of  his  nature,  and  of  his  existence.  The 
shock  which  his  young  confidence  had  received 
from  Miss  Remain  had  both  sharpened  his 
observation  and  deepened  his  character.  For 
a  time  his  soul  recoiled  not  only  from  the  giddy 
and  frivolous  girl  who  had  so  deceived  him, 
but  firom  the  very  passion  into  which  he  had 
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been   deceived.      Then   Flora  Temple's  image 
rose  before  him,  with  a  new,  more  delicious, 
and  bewildering  power:  he  repelled  it;  he  even 
attempted  to  deride  and  undervalue  it ;  unable 
to  banish   it,   he  admitted  it  only  at  first  to 
scrutinize  and  condemn.     He   would  not  ac- 
knowledge to  himself  that  after  having  bent  be- 
fore the  fascinations  of  one  he  could  so  soon 
yield  to  those  of  another.     Hence-  his  almost 
hitter  delineation  of  Flora's  character  at  Mrs. 
Temple's  to  Moreland.     Hence  his  frequent 
coldness  of   manner   towards    herself.        He 
struggled  against  the  fetters  which  her  every 
action,  look,  and  smile  wove  around  his  soul. 
He  strove  to  force  his  mind  into  the  conviction 
that  she  was  less  perfect  than  she  appeared. 
There  was  a  time  when   RosaUe  Romain  had 
just  so  spell-bound  him.     So  once  at  the  sound 
of  her  step,  at  the  tone  of  her  voice,  his  pulse 
had  leaped,  his  heart  had  trembled.     He  would 
break  away  from  the  enchantress.     He  would 
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fly  from  the  effeminate  allurements  of  womeni 
Broad  and  noble  paths  were  opened  to  his 
pride  and  his  ambition.  Deep  in  his  heart, 
although  not  fully  awakened^  lay  a  thousand 
high  aspirations.  The  yearning  after  the  world's 
applause,  the  qtdet  but  never  ceasing  thirst  for 
the  scholar's  lore,  philanthropy,  and  the  hope 
of  being  one  day  useful  to  the  human  race-* 
all  these,  without  ostentation,  mingled  in  the 
maiMel  of  Norman  Leslie's  character,  and 
there  were  moments  when  he  resolved  to  turn 
away  even  from  love,  even  from  the  love  of 
Flora  Temple,  as  from  a  selfish  passion  that 
would  enervate  and  entangle  his  mind.  But 
these  were  only  moments,  and  from  imdervalu- 
ing  her  he  swept  to  the  other  extreme. 

Nothing  vaccillates  more  widely  and  fre- 
quently than  the  mind  of  a  youthful  lover. 
The  idea  of  her  union  with  Clairmont  clothed 
her  with  new  attractions,  by  that  strange  prin> 
diple  of  our  nature  which  renders  things  more 
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predous  when  beyond  <mr  readi.  He  had  al« 
ready  Ie«mt  to  rq;ard  htr  as  one  too  angelic 
to  share  his  human  path. 

Tliese  were  his  reflections  as^  silent  and 
alone^  on  the  evenmg  diugnated  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  he  wended  his  way  by  the 
uncertain  light  of  the  stars  firom  a  gay  revel 
where  he  had  again  lingered  enchanted  by  the 
side  of  Flora*  All  the  tenderness  of  his  love 
descended  upon  him.  The  hashed  solitade 
around,  the  broad  heayens  above,  c<mtribttted 
to  soften  his  mind  into  one  of  those  romantic 
reveries  with  which  imaginative  men  often 
repay  themselves  in  their  secret  hours  fot  the 
harsh  disappointments  of  the  dull,  inexorable 
world.  Around  him  rose  a  creaticm  of  his 
own  fancy,  peopled  with  his  fondest  dreams — 
his  most  secret  and  tender  aspirations.  Thus 
lost  in  meditation,  and  insensibly  charmed  by 
the  quiet  beauty  of  the  nig^t,  he  paced  slowly 
onward,  he  scarcely  knew  whither,  but  in  a 


direction  oppotsdte  to  that  df  his  own  dwel- 
ling. 

Oh  the  dreams  of  a  young  lover  in  a  solitary 
night  ramble!  Where  else  does  the  world 
brighten  into  such  an  dysimn  ? 

^'  Then,  indeed/'  continued  the  musing 
youth,  as  the  current  of  his  thoughts  fk>wed 
silently  and  sweetly  on — ^thoughts  which  took 
their  tinge  of  happiness  from  the  grace  and 
innocent  loveliness  of  their  beautiful  subject, 
^  then,  indeed,  what  an  Eden  would  be  the 
earlli  i  What  a  blissful  dream  would  be  exis- 
tence! What  a  sunny  joy,  what  a  golden 
radiance  would  steal  across  my  path  !  Flora 
Temple  should  confess  she  loved  me.  To  sit 
alone  by  her  side,  steeped  in  the  rapture  of  fxdly 
requited  affection;  to  thrill  with  the  gi*ace 
of  her  bashful  confidence,  of  her  timid  and 
yielding  love;  to  wind  my  arm  unreproved 
around  her  graceful  form ;  to  feel  her  bareatb 
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on  my  cheek ;  to  linger  beneath  the  touch  of 
those  young  and  loving  lips,  to  hear  them  pour 
out  the  breathings  of  that  pure  and  exalted 
soul ;  to  sit  hours  and  hours,  looking  into  the 
beauty  which  floats  in  her  eyes — ^now,  murmur* 
ing  my  impassioned  worship— now,  listening 
to  her  fond  return.  My  hand  clasped  in  hers 
while  I  noted  the  rise  and  passing  away  of 
some  wandering  blush,  as  when  a  happy  feel- 
ing stirred  in  her  heart.  With  such  a  being 
for  my  wife,  existence  would  fleet  away  like 
an  exhalation.  What  a  joy  to  read  to  her  all 
that  poetry  has  reared  of  golden  enchantment, 
to  wander  with  her  through  the  magnificent 
realms,  built  so  superbly  up  by  the  hand  of 
fiction — ^to  ride  forth  in  the  summer  morning 
amid  the  fragrant  woods  or  in  the  mellow, 
deep  sunset  hour,  from  the  portico  of  some 
dear  and  sylvan  abode,  to  note  the  tinges  fade 
from  the  clouds,  to  bend  and  admire  together 
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the  flowers  by  the  road-side,  to  trace  the  wan- 

« 

derings  of  the  humming-bee,  or  to  look  to- 
gether up  to  the  hushed  and  holy  heavens,  our 
characters,  and  affections,  as  our  thoughts 
purified  and  elevated,  and  that  dear  angel  ever 
by  my  side. 

^  Then  to  travel.  I  would  take  her  over  the 
world.  .  We  would  study  together  the  history 
and  languages  of  mighty  Europe.  We  would 
wander  still,  hand  in  hand,  over  its  traces  of 
dazsliog  splendour  and  solemn  desolation — the 
wrecks  of  time  and  history,  the  sublime  foot^ 
marks  of  the  great  of  old. 

*•  And  wherefore  should  I  doubt?  Mystery 
hangs  around  her,  but  it  is  not  in  her.  Has 
not  her  manner  melted,  has  not  her  voice 
trembled  to  me  ?  and  yet  they  tell  me  that  she 
is  the  affianced  bride  of  Clairmont !'' 

He  now  rambled  on  unknowingly  far  out 
of  his  way  to  a  remote  and  solitary  part  of  the 

M  3 
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town,  and  was  threading  a  dark  and  narrow 
lane  where  only  a  distant  lamp  shed  any  beam 
of  light.  Perceiving  that  he  had  lost  his  way, 
he  paused,  and  at  the  moment  reodved  a 
heavy  blow — staggered  several  paoes  back,  and 
fell  to  the  earth  nearly  senseless.  In  an 
instant,  however,  recovering  firom  the  shock, 
he  felt  a  powerful  hand,  trembling  with  intense 
eagerness,  busy  at  his  throat,  while  the  mur- 
derer seemed  feeling  with  the  other  in  his 
bosom.  Something  fell  to  the  pavement,  ring-» 
ing  like  the  blade  of  a  dagger  and  was  instantly 
grasped  up  again.  With  the  vehement  fury 
of  despair,  the  prostrate  victim  suddenly 
clutched  the  throat  of  his  assailant,  and  a 
fierce  and  rapid  struggle  ensued,  such  as  swells 
the  veins  of  men  striving  for  life  and  death. 
For  a  moment,  the  profound  silence  was  dis- 
turbed only  by  the  stamping  and  trampling  of 
heavy  and  desperate  feet.  Roused  to  the  full 
exertion  of  his  athletic  form,  Leslie  had  ao* 
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quired  a  sligbt  advantage  orer  his  opponenl^ 
and  with  an  exclamation  of  deep  triumph^  was 
abont  to  dash  him  to  the  earth,  when  a  cold 
and  thrilling  sensation  in  his  side,  for  a  mo^- 
ment  checked  his  breath,  and  shot  through  his 
soul  the  terrible  sense  of  death.  Then  his 
voice  first  rose,  and  rung  far  and  wide  on  the 
air,  startling  the  solemn  silence  with  the  cry 
of  ^^  murder  !  murder !" 

'^  Ha !— -hell  I"  cried  a  voice,  and  with  each 
exclamation,  Leslie  felt  the  desperate  plunge 
of.  his  assailant's  arm,  and  scarcely  knew 
whether  or  not  the  blade  drank  his  life. 

The  cry,  however,  alarmed  the  neighbour^ 
hood.  A  watchman  awoke  and  struck  his 
club  upon  the  pavement;  windows  were 
slammed  open,  and  nightcaps  emerged  into 
the  air.  But  ere  assistance  reached  him.  Lea- 
lie  grew  deadly  sick — ^his  eyes  swam,  his  brain 
reeled -» unnatural  figures,  ghastly  faces  and 
lurid  lights    glided    and    glared  around   him. 
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With  an  intensely  dear  conception  that  he  was 
floating  into  the  reahns  of  death,  all  grew 
gradually  dark,  cold  and  silent^then  sensation 
passed  utterly  away. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

A     FAMILY     PICTURE — THE     DISCRIMINATING 
DELICACY    OF    PARTY    POLITICIANS. 

"  Tliere  is  one  piece  of  sophistry  practised  by  both 
sides,  and  that  is  the  taking  any  scandalous  story  that 
has  been  whispered  or  invented  of  a  private  man,  for  a 
known  undoubted  truth,  and  raising  suitable  speculations 
upon  it.*' — The  Spectator, 

The  gray  light  of  dawn  stole  into  the 
chamber  where  Norman  lay  stretched  upon 
his  couch.  His  features  had  settled  into  a  livid 
and  ghastly  hue,  as  if  death  had  already 
struck  him.  Cold,  passionless,  senseless,  rigid, 
the  eyes  closed,  the  cheeks,  forehead,  and 
mouth  sharpened.    Recal  him  as  he  moved  a 
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few  hours  before,  in  the  finsh  of  strengdiand 
healtb,  or  wandered  in  Uisafiil  rereries  beneadi 
the  Btars  weaving  visions  of  fbtare  joy.  How 
strange  that  all,  even  when  they  least  dream  of 
it,  may  have  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 
What  a  happy  oonstitation  of  our  natore  wfaidi 
can  ever  foiget  this  frightful  troth — ^which  can 
lose  itself  in  the  dance  or  in  the  song — ^which 
can  watch  the  melting  dond — ^the  fiwling  rain* 
bow — ihe  withering  flower — and  never  tremble 
•—never  remember  that  we  ourselves  are  as 
fleeting! 

Over  the  prostrate  and  ahnost  nnbreathing 
form  of  the  youth,  bent  four  figures.  The  first 
was  a  surgeon,  eminent  both  in  Europe  and 
America  for  his  extraordinary  skill,  and  the 
success  with  which  he  had,  finr  many  years,  per* 
formed  most  difficult  and  daring  operations. 
LfOng  habit  had  rendered  him  callous  to  every 
sign  of  distress,  either  in  the  patient,  or  the 
bleeding  hearts  of  the  circle  around.    He  could 
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take  you  [off  a  limb  with  a  quiet  smiley  aad 
dmw  the  glittering  and  feaiful  instrument 
tliroiigh  the  shrinking  flesh  of  the  living,  mth 
the  same  accostomed  composure  with  which  he 
laid  open  the  mysteries  of  God^s  mightiest 
machine  in  death.  He  stood  over  Norman 
calmly,  and  with  that  slight  air  of  professional 
importance,  which  few,  if  any,  can  separate 
from  their  exertions  of  skiU.  The  patient 
breathed  with  a  momentarily  lengthened  res- 
piration, and  a  low  faint  moan  broke  from  his 
pallid  lips.  The  half-smiling  practitioner  had 
just  dressed  the  wounds  with  as  much  apparent 
soticitude  to  preserve  his  own  wristbands  un* 
stained,  as  to  secure  the  life  which  ebbed  so 
low  in  the  youth's  veins.  You  would  have 
imagined  Dr.  Whetmore,  firom  his  bland  and 
pleasant  air,  superintending  some  pretty  che* 
mical  operation,  rather  than  striving  to  re- 
unite those  half- severed  ties  which  held  a 
human  soul  firom  its  flight  into  eternity* 
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By  bis  side.  Dr.  Melbourne,  the  first  phy- 
sician of  the  city,  watched  the  face,  and  ever 
and  anon  felt  the  pulse  of  die  object  of  their 
solicitude.  His  prepossessing  features  were, 
although  in  but  a  slight  degree,  more  touched 
with  solemnity,  and  calm  and  deliberate  m 
every  motion ;  -still  he  did  not  smile.  He  ex- 
hibited undivided  attention  in  the  suffering  of 
the  patient.  Perhaps  being  more  familiar  with 
pain  in  a  less  bloody  form  and  in  a  sphere  im- 
mediately comprehended  within  his  own  circle 
of  skill,  the  sight  now  before  him  struck  upon 
those  sympathies  unduQed  by  use.  On  the 
other  side  kneeling — ^her  hair  dishevelled — ^her 
dress  thrown  hastily  on — ^pale — ^agitated  witli 
suspense,  anguish  and  horror,  the  light  shone 
faintly  on  the  features  of  Miss  Leslie.  Lastly, 
the  noble  form  of  the  &ther — in  that  majestic 
and  almost  proud  attitude,  unconsciously  as- 
sumed by  those  exercising  a  strong  power 
over  passion  or  feeling.     His  face  was  pale 
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indeed— his  lips  compressed ;  but  the  muscles 
of  his  features  moved  not — there  was  not  a 
start-*a  stir — a  tear,  when  the  two  learned 
gentlemen  raised  themselves  as  the  task  was 
finished.  Norman  still  lay  insensible,  and  the 
picture  of  death.  Indeed,  for  a  moment,  both 
fiither  and  sister  thought  the  spirit  fled. 

^'  Is  he  gone  ?  Is  it  over  ?''  asked  Mr. 
LesHe,  his  paleness  increasing,  as  his  advisers 
slowly  rose  from  the  bed.  He  followed  them 
with  his  eyes.  Miss  Leslie  did  so  likewise-— 
with  a  faint  and  choked  sob— *her  hands  clasped 
and  her  eyes  streaming  with  tears. 

One  or  two  significant  looks  passed  between 
the  doctors,  and  then  the  surgeon  replied  in  a 
low  whisper : 

*'  Why,  Mr.  Leslie,  as  yet " 

A  scarcely  perceptible  convulsion  flitted 
across  the  face  of  the  father. 

*'  As  yet  he  lives — biU " 

Mbs  Leslie  sank  back  on  a  chair  in  agony; 
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bent  down  her  head  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands— eTclaiming : 

"  My  brother— my  Norman— oh  !  my  bro- 
ther  " 

Mr.  Leslie  drew  his  companion  further  away, 
where  their  voices  might  not  disturb  the  in- 
valid.   Melbourne  returned  to  the  bed-side. 

'*  Dr.  Whetmore/*  said  the  fitther^  '*  speak 
the  word.    Must  he  die?'' 

^  Impossible  to  say,  my  good  Sir.  The 
scales  hang  even  ;  a  moment,  a  breath,  a  hair, 
may  decide ;  but  the  danger  is,  certainly,  not 
immediate.'' 

"  He  may  recover  ?" 

'^  Possibly,"  replied  the  surgeon,  passing  his 
fingers  over  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  to  brush 
away  a  threadt 

Night  again  arrived  :  the  most  gloomy  fore- 
bodings were  entertuned  of  the  patient.  Nor- 
man remained  weak  and  in  great  pain;  all 
conversation  was  forbidden  him.    It  was  the 
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day  of  their  intended  Tisit  to  Washington. 
Julia  had  forgotten  it.  Hie  gaieties  of  feshion* 
able  life  had  indeed^  never  occupied  much 
of  her  thoughts ;  she  enjoyed,  but  never  aban- 
doned herself  to  them.  Her  anticipations  of 
the  seat  of  goyemment  were  largely  made  up, 
of  the  expected  triumph  of  her  father  in 
the  long  looked-fbr  debate.  Never  beat  a 
more  tender  and  affectionate  heart  than  her's ; 
whatever  she  loved,  she  loved  enthusiastically, 
romantically.  Although,  her  young  soul  had 
learned  to  yield  itself  to  the  solicitations  of 
Howard,  she  found  no  dimunition  in  her  affec- 
tion for  her  brother  and  fiither.  The  attach- 
ment between  herself  and  her  lover  was  not 
Eke  other  attachments.  There  was  in  its 
progress,  no  doubts,  no  dislikes,  no  heart  burn- 
ings, no  oppositions :  it  was  the  growth  of 
a  kind  and  gentie  climate,  shooting  up  and 
bfessoming  richly  in  perpetual  sunshine.  Her 
nature  waa  all  love.  Terrible  were  the  tliotights 
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which  broke  upon  her  young  dreams,  while  she 
watched  Nonnan's  jmUow.  She  had  nerer  be- 
fore suffered  a  misfortune — ^had  never  even  seen 
sickness ;  and  death  seemed  to  her  the  calamity 
of  some  lower  world.  The  ghastly  and  fright- 
ful spectre  had  scarcely  ever  entered  even 
the  sunny  circle  of  her  thoughts.  She  had 
never  lost  a  friend.  Her  mother  had  passed 
away  long  before  her  memory,  and  she  pic- 
tured her  not  in  the  startling  and  awful  vest- 
ments of  the  grave— but  as  an  angel  in  heaven. 
Happy  girl!  she  had  not  beheld  her  heart's 
adored  struck  by  the  sudden  shaft  from 
smiling  health,  to  the  dark  bed  of  agony.  She 
had  never  seen  the  form  the  most  doated  on, 
wasted,  palsied,  and  strengthless — the  voice 
interwoven  with  years  of  love,  changed  tiU 
it  met  her  with  a  strange  and  unnatural  tone — 
the  lips  shrunken  from  their  expression — the 
eyes  gleaming  with  a  solemnity  new  and 
appalling,  as  if  some  demon  had  entered  the 
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body ;  the  form  she  hallowed -^so  tenderly  dear, 
racked  with  all  the  tremendous  engines  of 
disease  and  death. 

Mr.  Leslie's  emotions  were  for  a  time 
equally  undivided.  He  forgot  his  lofty  schemes 
—his  haughty  ambition;  all  the  statesman 
passed  from  his  bosom,  and  left  him  exposed 
to  the  agony  of  a  father's  solicitude.  But, 
as  the  second  night  wore  away,  other  thoughts 
began  to  mingle  with  those  to  which  he  had 
first  been  a  prey.  The  habits  of  thirty  years 
are  deep  and  obstinate.  This  dreadful  calamity 
had  occurred  at  a  moment  when  his  presence 
at  Washington  was  pledged,  not  only  to  his 
hopes,  but  to  the  hopes  of  a  large  portion 
of  his  country.  Not  only  he  would,  by  his 
absence  suffer  a  blow,  from  which,  probably, 
he  would  never  recover,  but  his  constituents 
would  never  retrieve  the  loss.  Perhaps,  these 
thoughts  would  have  had  less  influence  over 
his    mind — perhaps     they   would    not  even 
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have  gained  entnmoe  there  at  all,  but  for  an 
occurrence,  which,  although  he  might  have  done 
so,  he  had  not  in  the  least  foreseen.  Pbrty 
spirit,  in  the  United  States,  sometimes  rages 
with  unlimited  fiuy-^sometimes,  (shame  to 
those  among  my  countrymen,  who  counte- 
nance such  yiolations  of  decency)  descends  to 
the  most  unjustifiable  means,  to  put  up  or 
to  put  down  a  powerful  politician.  The  mis- 
fortunes or  accidents  of  private  life  are,  by 
a  certain  class,  seized  upon,  with  indiscri- 
minating  avidity.  Personal  feelings,  even  do- 
mestic casualities,  of  the  most  sacred  nature, 
are  not  unfrequently  dragged  forth,  to  feed 
the  thirst  for  ridicule  and  slander,  which  these 
thoughtless  agents,  tools  of  political  leaders, 
think  it  not  beneath  them  to  resort  to.  I 
am  not  here  speaking  of  my  country.  I  allude 
but  to  those  who,  by  this  licentiousness,  dis- 
grace and  insult  it.  On  the  present  occasion, 
the  fond  father,  while  overwhelmed  in  unutter- 
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able  anxiety  and  anguish,  found  a  certain  set 
of  daily  journals  ridiculing  his  distress,  and 
endearouring  to  hnk  it  with  fabrications,  dis- 
honourable to  him.  One  oigan  of  the  opposite 
party  observed—"  The  report  so  currently  cir- 
culated to-day  of  the  robbery  and  assassi- 
nation o^  Mr.  Norman  Leslie,  son  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Mordaimt  Leslie,  proves  to 
be  but  a  trick.  Mr.  Norman  Leslie  was  hurt, 
as  our  respectable  contemporary,  the  demo- 
cratic journal,  has  it,  in  an  afiray.  If  young 
gentlemen  will  sow,  they  must  expect  to  reap. 
The  wounds,  however,  we  are  credibly  in- 
informed,  are  altogether  imimportant ;  but  the 
eloquent  statesman  is  happy  to  avail  himself 
of  any  excuse  for  not  meeting  the  thunders 

of  Mr.B 's  invectives  which  he  well  knows 

would  burst  upon  him,  were  he  to  show  himself 
at  this  period  in  the   senate  of  the  United 
States.'^ 
These,  and  other  paragraphs,  forced  the  sub- 
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ject  of  his  political  affisdrs  upon  his  attention 
in  a  new  light,  and,  as  he  hnng  over  the 
pillow  of  his  son,  his  mind  was  torn  with 
contending  emotions. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE  AMERICAN  CAPITAL — THE  PBESIDENT'b  LEVEE. 
A  TRIFLE,  WHICH  MAY  CHANCE  TO  BE  OF  MORE 
IMPORTANCE  THAN  THE  READER  THINKS. 

Tis  slander; 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword ;  whose  tongue 
Out  venoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  comers  of  the  world ;  kings,  queens,  and  states. 
Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  slander  enters. — Cymbeline, 

Nevbr  had  there  been  a  gayer  season  at 
Washington.  The  session  of  Congress  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  since  that  which 

VOL    I.  N 
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had  issued  the  declaration  of  independence. 
Of  course  the  crowd  was  immense.  The  city, 
as  eyerybody  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  al- 
though the  plan  of  a  leviathan  town  of  une- 
qualled splendour,  is  as  yet  but  a  mere  sprink- 
ling of  houses  over  a  laige  plain,  and  two  or 
three  abrupt  hills,  in  location  not  unlike 
ancient  Rome.  There  is  but  one  street, 
(Pensylvania  avenue,)  worthy  of  the  name, 
which  from  its  length  and  breadth,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  grand  thoroughfare,  assumes 
an  air  of  importance,  without  presenting  any 
particular  claims  to  attention.  The  private 
residences  of  the  great  sae  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  in  that,  at  such  inordinate  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  as  to  render  boot 
making,  and  hackney  coach-driving,  more  than 
unusually  profitable  trades.  The  citizens 
themselves  live  comfortably  and  snugly  toge- 
ther, with  no  marked  diflference  to  distinguish 
them    from  the   inliabitants    of    other  large 
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Tillages,  except  a  amnewhat  arrogant  demean- 
our on  account  c£  the  capital,  and  peradrenture 
a  contemptuous  smile  in  the  face  of  the  New 
Yorko*,  or  Philadelphian,  who  should  praise 
die  City  Hall,  or  the  United  States  bank  of 
their  respective  cities.  There  is  a  smaU  theatre, 
some  pretty  churches,  and  several  immense 
hotels.  The  President's  house  would  pass  for 
a  palace  in  Europe ;  and  the  Capitol,  a  structure 
of  white  marble  situated  on  a  high  and  lofty 
eminence,  is  at  once  magnificent  and  stupen- 
dous. You  can  scarcely  tire  of  perusing  its 
imposing  and  gigantic  proportions.  You  may 
ride  round  it  again  and  again,  view  it  from 
every  position,  and  at  every  period  of  the  day, 
it  continues  to  grow  upon  the  imagination.  Its 
ponderous  dome  reminds  you  of  St.  Peter's. 
Both  the  interior  and  exterior  views  are  full 
of  grandeur.  The  Rotunda  is  lofty  and  superb. 
Then  how  alive  it  is  with  echoes  !  Every 
aceidcntal  sound  is  repeated  and  magnified, 

n2 
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lererbentii^  stnuige  nobesythat  mngie  iirto 
moaas  and  waiUngs,  like  tbe  grieving  of  spiiitx 
in  the  air.  Men  and  w<Nnen  too^  look  ao 
little  on  the  broad  floor,  and  beneath  that 
soaring  Tank ! 

The  finest  prospect  is  finom  the  teirace.  It 
is  really  remarkably  beantiful.  The  hill  is 
abrupt  and  sufBciently  high  to  command  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  city  and  surronn^ng 
country,  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the 
republic,  showing  finely  firom  a  distant  Intt, 
and  the  Potomac  sweeping  on  with  its  broad 
current,  to  which  the  Seine  and  the  Thames 
are  but  rivulets. 

It  was  a  mild  and  pleasant  afternoon,  towaida 
the  end  of  March,  and  a  few  evenings  after 
the  singular  attempt  upon  young  Leslie's  life. 
The  sun  had  gone  down  radiantly,  leaving  all 
the  west  a  wall  of  golden  light,  and  ttie  earth  lay 
beneath,  steeped  in  purple  softness  and  tranquil 
beauty.     Congress  had  adjourned  for  the  day, 
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arid  hnndpeds  were  pouring  all  in  the  same 
dhnelion,  (and  all  busily  engaged  in  the  ccmi- 
mrnlfaig  wpoa  tlie  debate  just  concluded)  from 
die  ateq>  Capitol  hill,  into  the  broad  Pensyl- 
vania  avenue.  Many  members  were  dash- 
ing down  on  horseback,  and  a  train  of  car- 
riages conducted  others  to  their  hotels  and 
private  abodes. 

We  have  said  that  the  crisis  was  an  interest- 
ing one.  At  this  period  it  had  reached  its 
acme.  The  next  day  was  that  fixed  for  the 
long-expected  and  much-talked  of  speech  of 
Mr.  Leslie.  The  news  of  the  catastrophe, 
which  at  this  unfortunate  moment  had  hap- 
pened to  his  son,  had  reached  Washington  with 
many  various  modifications  and  exaggerations ; 
his  strong  attachment  to  his  family  was  well 
known.  It  was  doubtfiil  whether  young  Mr. 
Leslie  was  not  dying,  nay,  was  not  dead. 
Flying  reports  glanced  fix>m  lip  to  lip.    The 
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qaestioii  of  the  great  statesinaii's  arrival  be- 
came one  of  general  conyersation  and  interest ; 
and  perhaps^  of  die  throngs  who  now  issned 
from  that  immense  and  magnificent  edifice, 
nearly  all  were  speaking  or  thinking  of  the 
aooomplished  and  soul-stirring  orator,  who  had 
flung  down  his  gauntlet  fiercely  to  the  most 
eloquent  leader  of  the  opposite  party,  and 
whose  absence  now,  while  it  deprived  the 
concourse  of  the  conflict,  perhaps  as  interesting 
as  that  of  the  two  last  gladiators  on  a  Roman 
amphitheatre,  left  ako  a  strong  disappointment 
upon  his  excited  and  expecting  party.  It  is 
scarody  necessary  tx>  remind  the  Ekiropean 
reader,  that  in  a  republic  hke  the  United 
States,  eloquence  is  an  art  peculiariy  important 
and  consequently  peculiarly  cultivated.  Ques- 
tions of  the  deepest  weight  have  agitated  her 
councils,  fuUy  betraying  the  fiery  energies  aiMl 
outbreaks  of  a  youthful  people,  and  her  l^gis- 
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IsdTtt  floor  Ims  dnad;^  trembled  beneath  barsts 
of  pasaonate  and  loii^'eloquence)  sucli  as  diook 
&«  Romaa  Fonu%.  when  Rome  ims  yetfree^ 
Diese  periods,  however,  thus  far  itave  only 
iUastrated  the  strength  of  the  political  fabric, 
and  fiilty  oonfirmed  the  confidence  of  her 
people^  Like  erery  other  human  bark^  she 
floats  upon  an  ocean,  and  beneaA  a  sky.  where 
danger  sometinws  yawna  in  her  path,  and 
thundeiB  above  her  head,  Irat  she  has  ridden 
secarely  and  majestically  the  elemental  war. 
The  fury  o£  political  zeal,  and  the  clash  and 
fluctuations  of  commercial  interests,  have  some- 
times shrouded  her  in  alarm  and  darkness,  but 
as  the  clouds  blow  away,  instead  of  the  scat- 
tered firagments  of  a  wreck,  we  find  her  swollen 
canvass  atiH  lofty  in  the  sun,  and  her  star- 
spangled  banner  streaming  on  the  wind.  Her 
only  object  is  the  freedom  md  happiness  of  the 
human  raoe^  and  the  experience  of  past  ages 
furnishes  her  a  chart  by  which  she  may  hope 
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to  avoid  the  qmcksands  of  treachery,  and  the 
rocks  of  foreign  and  domestic  ambllion.  Other 
nations  boast  of  their  country ;  why  should  not 
the  American  be  proud  of  his  ?  Conceit  is  a 
charge  most  commonly  and  sneeringly  urged 
against  us.  What  other  nation  does  not  equally 
merit  it  ?  Who  so  arrogant,  so  over-bearing, 
so  uncompromising  in  exacting  his  claims  to 
national  superiority,  as  the  Englishman?  Who 
so  ludicrously  tenacious,  so  likely  to  run  yon 
through  the  body  in  the  defence  of  the  grand 
glory  of  his  country  as  a  Frenchman  ?  It  is  a 
very  honourable,  happy  and  useful  feeling; 
why  should  we  not  also  regard  the  future  with 
hope,  who  can  so  justly  point  to  the  present 
with  exultation  ? 

The  crowd  passed  away.  The  sun  went 
down  in  a  flood  of  yellow  glory.  Full 
and  melancholy  rose  the  moon.  It  was  the 
night  of  the  president's  levee,  and  all  the 
world  were  to  be  ihere.     This  is  the  Ame- 
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noBOk  eawrh  Here  gathers  into  a  focus  the 
flower  of  American  talent,  although  necessarily 
Uended  vith  dashes  of  more  homely  mate- 
riaL 

At  nine  Howard  and  his  father  drove  to  the 
boge  and  palace-hke  building  of  the  President  5 
and  making  their  way  with  some  difficulty 
through  the  throng  of  equipages^  they  drove  in 
beneath  the  circle,  and  soon  found  themselves 
m  the  brilliantly-lighted  and  crowded  apart- 
ments. The  caup^cM  indeed  was  dazzling* 
So  much  gay  company  had  ahready  assembled 
— ^nymphs  and  sylphs  floating  by  in  groups — 
officers  in  guttering  uniforms,  and  a  heteroge- 
nous mixture  of  the  great  and  the  lovely — tri- 
butes from  town  and  country— exquisites  from 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston— exelu- 
sives  from  Charleston  and  Baltimore.  The 
sturdy  planter  from  the  South,  master  perad- 
venture,  of  one  or  two  hundred  slaves^ — plain, 
grave  men  from  the  Western  settlements — the 
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caQed-for  talent  from  the  Sparse  population'^ 
belles  from  the  meridian  of  city  fashion  with 
the  true  Parisian  air  and  el^anee.  Indeed 
the  classes  meeting  here  are  strikingly  oppo- 
site and  picturesque  ;  the  gleanings  of  a  coun- 
try comprising  an  area  of  two  millions  square 
miles. 

^  Come,  my  son/^  said  the  judge,  **  our  first 
duty  is  to  the  president/' 

'^  I  do  not  see  him,  Sir,''  said  Howard,  look- 
ing around. 

**  Yonder,  Hal,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room. 
That  plain  old  gentleman  standing  to  receive 
the  presentations.  Look,  Governor  L— —  is 
taking  up  Mrs.  and  Miss  Temple  ;  see  how 
kindly  and  simply  fiuniliar  he  is  with  all  alike. 
He  chats  as  gracefully  and  easily  now  as  a 
young  beau.     It  is  a  fine  sight  I " 

*^  It  is  interesting  from  its  perfect  simplicity 
and  absence  of  ostentation,"  replied  Howard. 

They  made  their  way  up  to  the  first  men  of 
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the  refNiUioy  and  the  judge  intxoduced  his  son. 
Tlw  president  was  juirrounded  by  a  circle  of 
ladies  and  genHemen^  and  a  light  and  i^jeeable 
conversation  was  going  on,  in  which,  for  a  few 
moments,  young  Howard  bore  .his  part  with 
ready  address.  There  was  peroeptible  in  the 
whole  circle  nothing  more  than  an  intelligent 
and  hospitable  host  welcoming  his  guests*  But 
the  numbers  of  introductions  prevented,  of 
course,  any  prolonged  conversation. 

*'  Look  around  you,  my  son,  '^  said  the 
jadge,  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties,  a 
eold,  astute,  and  devoted  labourer,  yet  cherished 
as  such  men,  even  when  least  suspected,  very 
often  do,  a  green  spot  in  his  heart  where  affec- 
tion and  poetic  feeling  were  as  fresh  and  ver- 
dant  as  in  the  bosom  of  a  boy,  and  who  watdi- 
ed  over  the  education  of  his  son  with  the  fond- 
est and  tenderest  care,  ^^  look  around  you, 
Hal,  you  are  in  a  spot  which  should  put  your 
meditations  in  motion.    Few  on  the  globe  are 
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more  worthy  your  observatioB.  Here  wn  tiie 
palace,  the  court,  and  throne  of  your  oountry. 
The  highest  ornament,  its  moral  ^ory.  Hero 
learn  to  love  simplicity  and  national  freedom. 
Here  you  breathe  the  pure  atmosphere  of  li- 
berty and  reason.  You  are  the  equal  of  him 
whom  you  have  chosen  your  chief;  guard  your 
actions,  improve  your  mind,  and  you  may  one 
day  stand  in  his  place." 

**  There  are  two  persons  here,''  said  Howard 
who  was  accustomed  to  reason  with  his  firther, 
*'  there  are  two  persons  here  to^^night  who  jar 
somewhat  on  the  pleasure  which  the  scene 
affords.*' 

"  Who,  my  son  ? " 

"  Yonder  broad-shouldered  man  has  been 
pointed  out  to  me  in  the  street  as  the  master 
of  two  hundred  slaves." 

"  And  the  other  ? "  said  the  judge. 

"  Look  there, "  rejoined  Howard. 

His  father,  following  the  direction  of  his 
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eyes,  beheld  the  tall  startling  majestic  figure  of 
an  Indian  chief,  attended  by  his  guide.  He  was 
in  fall  costume,  and  stepped  about  the  rooms 
cold,  stem,  erect,  with  his  dark  piercing  eyes, 
straight  hair,  and  copper  complexion ;  a  pipe 
and  fim  he  however  held  in  his  hand,  instead 
of  a  weapon — ^an  evidence  that  he  considered 
his  nation  no  longer  at  war  with  the  United 
States.  While  he  stood,  a  painter  who  had 
just  obtained  from  him  a  promise  to  sit  for  a 
portrait,  observed  to  him  : 
*  *^  But  instead  of  your  pipe  and  fan,  you 
must  hold  your  spear/' 

"  No,''  said  the  dark  warrior,  "  no  spear  for 
Wohawk — he  has  done  with  spears  for  ever  \" 

^^  Did  you  hear  that  proud  and  melancholy 
reply/'  continued  Howard.  "  I  could  wish 
the  slave  master  and  the  Indian  out  of  the 
picture." 

''  You  are  yet  unstudied  in  these  matters, 
Hal ;  your  fbeUng  is  noble,  romantic,  and  natu- 
raL    The  ardent  and  susceptible  do  not  under- 
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Stand  how  these  things  being  entailed  on  us  by 
others  over  whom  we  had  no  contronl,  now 
remain,  and  must  remain,  till  gradually  cleansed 
from  om*  political  system,  by  time  and  wisdom. 
You  are  right  in  supposing  them  evils,  but 
wrong  in  the  belief  that  they  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  U8j  or  that  we  even  have  the  power  of  im* 
mediately  disentangling  ourselves  from  them* 
But  come,  I  see  you  are  anxious  to  get  to  the 
ladies,  and  yonder  is  Miss  Temple  looking  as 
sad,  and  casting  her  eyes  as  often  at  you  as 
if '^ 

**  I  promised  to  let  her  know  the  intelligence 
in  my  letter  from  the  Leslies/'  said  Howard. 

**  Well,  well,  let  me  present  to  you  one  or 
two  of  my  intimates,  and  then  you  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  seek  out  your  own.** 

So  saying,  after  selecting  a  dozen  of  the 
first  men  in  the  rooms  and  formally  presenting 
his  son,  he  entered  himself  into  their  circle, 
where  he  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  en- 
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lightened,  profound,  and  gifted  members  of 
tlieir  party. 

Thns  at  leisure,  Howard  made  bis  way 
through  scores  of  his  acquaintances^  and  en- 
deavoured to  gain  the  arm  of  Miss  Temple;  but 
he  was  assailed  by  Miss  Romain,  half-giddy 
with  the  flatteries  of  gentlemen,  who,  struck 
by  her  conspicuous  diarms,  had  pressed  suc< 
cessiyely  for  an  introduction  to  the  beautiful 
belle  £rom  New  York,  and  now  sprang  upon 
him  with  that  half  hoyden  familiarity  with 
which  she  often  covered  her  coquettish  designs. 
The  young  man  found  it  impossible  to  escape. 

^  Oh,  Mr.  Howard^  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you ! 
1  am  quite  tired  of  governors,  generals,  and 
commodores,  and  a  plain  mister  is  qiute  a  relief* 
Ha,  Count  Clairmont!  good  evening.  Sir.  Why, 
you  are  quite  a  stranger;  do  you  remember  me, 
or  shall  we  be  introduced  again  ?  I  am '  the  beau- 
tiful Miss  Romain^  from  New  York,'  '*  and  she 
playfully  (and  very  well,  too,)  mimicked  the 
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phrase  which  had  been  that  evening  ao  often 
rispeated,  and  she  cnrtesied  profoundly. 

**  Beantifiil  being  !*'  whispered  the  Count, 
**  shall  I  ever  forget'*—- 

^  Nonsense !— disagreeable  creature,^'  said 
she,  bending  her  mouth  towards  Howard: 
**  Don't  you  hate  that  Count  Clainnont  ?" 

**  Yes,"  said  Howard,  "  with  all  my  heart** 

Miss  Romain  looked  surprised  a  moment; 
^  oh.  Lord  1"  she  continued,  **  here  is  that 
horrid  Indian.  I  shall  be  tomahawked,  I  am 
sure.  What  can  bring  such  people  here  ;-*and 
there  is  Mr.  D  ,  the  great  Editor.  Here, 

see  this  tall  gentleman.  Colonel  E---  ■  -  ,  who 
this  very  morning  had  his  vest  button  shot  off 

by  Mr.  K ,  and— oh,  my  dear  charming 

Miss  Hamilton,  how  do  you  do  ?  Are  you  not 
delighted  here-*-and  why  were  you  not  at  the 
Seeretary  D— — 's  last  night  ?" 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Howard  dis* 
engaged    himself   from    Miss    Romain,  who 
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thought  it  a  pretty  triumph  for  herself  oould 
that  youn^  lady  be  told  by  some  offidous 
friend)  that  her  lover  had  flirted  all  the  evening 
with  her.  At  length,  however,  a  young 
Englishman  carried  her  off  to  eat  an  ioe,  and 
Howard  found  himself  with  Flora  and  her 
mother. 

''  Ckime,  Mrs.  Temple,"  said  Clairmont, ''  let 
us  make  the  tour " 

^  And  shall  I  be  so  bold/'  asked  Howard, 
'^  aa  to  offer  my  arm  to  one  o£  the  ladies — Miss 
Temple  ?" 

Flora  knew  well  Miss  Leslie's  engagement 
to  Howard,  and  availed  herself  of  his  invitation 
with  secret  joy. 

*^  And  pray,  Mr.  Howard/^  asked  she,  as 
they  glided  away  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
taken  by  her  mother  and  Clairmont,  '^  pny, 
how  18  poor  Miss  Leslie  ?  I  have  suffered  to 
leam  how  she  bears  her  terrible  misfortune." 

Howard  related  all  he  knew,  which  was,  in 
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truth,  little,  and  much  conyersatioii  ensued  be- 
tween them.  They  had  wandered  into  a  dis* 
tant  room,  and  came,  without  peroeiving  it, 
near  the  8pot  wh^e  stood  Mrs.  Temple  and 
Clainnont,  with  their  backs  towards  them,  so 
as  to  be  quite  unaware  of  their  proximity. 

A  distinguished  southerner  had  just  asked  a 
question )  the  last  words  were  audible  to  Flora, 
respecting  Norman's  accident  and  the  proba- 
bility of  Mr.  Mordaunt  Leslie's  reaching  Wash- 
ington in  time  for  the  next  day's  debate. 

''  It  would  be .  a  glorious  thing,"  said  Mrs. 
Temple,  **  were  he  to  be  away,  though  in  good 
truth,  I  pity  him  for  his  domestic  calamity—" 

''  For  his  son/'  said  the  coU  voice  of  the 
Count  Clairmont;  '^  Ae  is  not  worthy  of  pity^— 
he  was  hurt  in  some  drunken  brawl— he  is  a 
mere  dissipated  rou^.  I  know  him  to  be  a—'' 
the  Count's  yoioe  sank  to  a  lower  tone, — but 
Flora  could  not  help  calohing  the  words  *<de« 
tected"— "  at  cards.'' 

''  Good  God !"  said  the  gentleman. 
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^  IVoe,  true,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  *^  perfectly 
true,  I  am  sorry  to  say/^ 

Howard  haul  not  heeded  this  extraordinary 
eonversation.  He  had  been,  for  the  moment, 
absorbed  in  contemplating  the  intelligent 
comitenance  of  a  young  politician,  already  re- 
ported to  be  a  Cataline. 

*^  Did  you  hear  that  ?*'  asked  Flora,  paler  than 
she  had  yet  been. 

**  No,  1  b^  your  pardon,"  replied  Howard, 
"  what  was  it  ?" 

^  Nothing,''  said  Flora,  faintly,  and  in  a  short 
time  rejoined  her  mother. 

^'  Bless  me,  my  dear  love,"  said  the  latter, 
"  why,  you  look  ill ! — how  unlucky !" 

Howard  remained  till  late,  but  he  was  ab- 
stracted and  in  no  mood  to  enjoy  society. 

Around  him  gathered  groupes  of  interest- 
ing and  most  distinguished  men,  both  forei- 
gners and  natives,  orators,  members,  sena- 
tors,   secretaries,    office-holders,    and   office- 
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wttioen ;  but  bis  thoughts  vcre  oocupifid  with 
his  frieod  Nonnan's  periloiis  sitnsticm,  and  die 
distress  of  JaHa.  Atleiigth  he  retired  with  s 
resolution  to  attend  the  ddiates  far  one  dar 
more,  and^  if  then  Mr.  Leslie  did  not  arnre, 
to  set  off  himself  for  New  Yoik. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  AMERICAN  SENATE,  TWO  OR  THREE  POPULAR 
STATESMEN — SKETCHES  WHOSE  ORIGINALS  MAY 
BE  AS  WELL  FORMED  AT  THE  PRESENT  DAY  AS 
AT  A    FORMER   PERIOD. 

On  the  contrary,  I  commend  Demosthenes,  for  leaving 
the  tears  and  other  instances  of  mourning,  which  his 
domestic  misfortunes  might  claim,  to  the  women  and 
going  about  such  actions  as  he  thought  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country.  For  I  think  a  man  of  such  firm- 
ness and  other  abilities  as  a  statesman  ought  to  possess, 
should  always  have  the  common  concern  in  view,  and 
look  upon  his  private  accidents  or  business  as  a  consider- 
ation much  inferior  to  the  public.  Plutarch. 

On  the  subsequent  morning,  the  senate  as- 
sembled.    With  great  difficulty  Howard  pro- 
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cured  a  seat.  An  immense  crowd  had  thronged 
to  hear  the  interesting  debate;  to  witness 
the  struggle  upon  an  arena  where,  in  the  full 
and  fierce  conflict  of  intellect  and  genius,  met 
the  men  in  whose  hands  the  destinies  of  the 
republic  were  reposed.  B ,  the  great  op- 
ponent of  Mr.  Leslie,  was  present,  and  a  sud- 
den sensation  ran  round  the  room  as  Mr. 
Leslie  himself  entered  and  took  his  seat. 
Among  the  multitude  in  the  apartment,  a 
majority  were  ladies.  The  section  allotted  to 
auditors  is  on  the  same  floor  with  the  speakers, 
and  the  fair  daughters  of  Columbia  were  accom- 
modated with  seats  through  the  politeness  of 
the  learned  senators,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of 
whole  benches  of  dandies,  and  others  of  the 
male  kind,  who,  by  a  more  early  attendance, 
had  fancied  themselves  secure.  After  much 
pressure  and  toiling,  much  rustling  of  silk, 
nodding  of  feathers  and  flashing  of  jewels,  the 
mass  at  length  settled  into  an  unmoving  silence; 
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each  one  convinced  that  however  abominably 
uncomfortable  the  situation  he  occupied,  it  was 
useless  to  strive  after  a  better.  A  speaker 
rose.  Heads  were  turned,  necks  stretched, 
mouths  (women's  and  all)  closed  to  hear  Mr. 
B address  the  senate.  Few  in  our  coun- 
try have  ever  excited  such  universal  and  inex- 
pressible curiosity  as  this  extraordinary  man. 
He  could  never  even  pass  along  the  street 
without  attracting  all  eyes.  It  has  been  said, 
that  "  while  he  was  a  bitter  opponent,  he  was 
an  unserviceable  friend;"  and  that  with  all  his 
brilliant  talents,  he  never  made  a  proselyte  or 
gained  a  vote.  Tet  his  appearance  in  the 
halls  of  leg^lation,  ever  created  a  murmur  of 
interest,  and  as  his  tall  and  gaunt  form  rose, 
it  seemed  to  strike  his  opponents  with  a  feel- 
ing of  dismay,  as  if  some  being  of  a  different 
nature  had  alighted  on  the  earth  to  take  part 
in  the  battle.  On  this  day  he  divided  the  floor 
with  two  other  speakers,  Mr.  Leslie  and  his 
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opponent  Mr.  B— — :  the  former  possess- 
ed a  heavy  and  vehement  power  whidi  struck 
down  opposition  with  the  deliberate  strength 
and  self-possession  of  a  giant,  and  from  the 
lips  of  the  latter  flowed  persuasion  in  an  ever- 
deepening  stream,  bearing  the  soul  onward  as 
if  through  fairy-land.  But  the  favourite  wea- 
pon of  Mr.  R  was  sarcasm.  He  differed 
from  Leslie  as  Saladin  did  from  Richard.  The 
British  monarch  cleaving  the  mace  with  his 
ponderous  blade,  while  his  agile  rival  severed 
the  silken  cushion  with  his  sabre.  Nobody  could 
hear  the  Virginian  orator  without  being  fasci- 
nated. His  voice  was  of  a  feminine  sweetness 
and  pliancy;  singularly  expressive  as  he  warmed 
in  debate.  His  speech  was  fiill  of  classical 
and  poetical  imagery;  but  in  consequence  of 
his  numerous  and  curious  digressions,  it  was 
at  times  difficult  to  determine  what  was  the 
subject  of  his  discourse.  Every  bosom,  how- 
ever, seemed  alive  to  the  impressions  of  wonder 
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and  delight  which  he  created.  Howard,  if  not 
instructed,  was  at  least  charmed.  The  orator's 
exquisite  and  original  wif^his  strange  sweet 
flow  of  poetic  thought  and  musical  language— 
the  matchless  beauty  of  many  passages — ^his 
keen  hints  and  hits— his  critiques  on  matters 
in  general — and  more  than  all,  his  biting, 
withering,  and  relentless  satu%,  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  familiar  with  him  as  a 
speaker.  That  strange  and  lofty  form — the 
oft-extended  long  finger  of  that  skeleton  hand— 
the  snake-like  intensity  of  those  piercing  black 
eyes-^^the  fiendishness  of  his  sneer — ^the  win- 
ning softness  of  his  smile— the  silver  melody  of 
his  high  voice ; — ^they  had  much  to  regret  who 
were  prevented  from  hearing  him  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  crowd  on  that  memorable  day.  As 
he  seated  himself,  Mr.  Leslie  arose.  With  all 
the  talent  of  his  predecessor,  but  much  more 
careftiUy  directed,  his  sole  object  at  first  was 
to  convince  the  reason.    He  had  the  augment- 
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ative  power  of  the  practised  lawyer.  He  deli- 
berately related  his  ojnnion.  He  demonstrated 
it  with  the  force  of  a  problem,  and  only  gradu- 
ally as  he  proceeded  rose  into  a  more  elevated 
strain,  and  at  length  burst  forth  into  enthu- 
siasm that  fired  every  souL  His  subject  led 
him  to  touch  upon  the  nature  and  permanency 
of  the  Union.  He  deepened  into  feeling  and 
poetry;  splendid  passages  flashed  from  him 
with  fiery  vehemence,  stricken  fiercely  out  by 
conflict  with  men  who  arraigned  his  political 
opinions — shocked  his  associations  of  country, 
and  approached  with  the  brand  lighted  and 
raised  to  fire  the  temple  of  American  glory. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dazzling  than  his  deep 
and  strong  pictures.  They  should  be  hung  up 
before  every  eye.  He  was  triumphant  and 
irresistible ;  he  bore  down  all  before  him — ^not 
only  the  hearts  of  his  auditors,  but  of  all  the 
country — of  every  lover  of  freedom  and  huma- 
nity throughout  the  globe  seem  swelling  in  his 
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bosom  and  thuBdermg  from  his  lips.  One 
might  hare  imagined  that  die  spirits  of  Wash- 
ingtcm  and  Hamilton ;  of  Jefferson  and  Frank- 
lin;  (rf*  a  whole  crowd  of  the  departed  heroes 
and  statesmen  of  die  republic,  were  leaning 
from  the  walls  and  dieering  him  on.  For  se- 
Tenl  hours  he  calmly  and  forcibly  assailed  the 
VH introduced  by  Mr.  B-  ,  and  which  had 
oecaaioned  so  much  excitement  in  the  public 
mind.  It  was  seen  by  the  friends  of  the  mea- 
sure dttt  he  was  no  comifion  assailant.  His 
powerful  and  heavy  appeals  were  deeply  felt  in 
tiie  quarter  where  they  were  directed — ^like  the 
blows  of  a  batde-aze,  wielded  by  the  arm  of  a 
giant,  while  the  gates  shook  and  the  fortress 
trembled  to  its  core.  He  resembled  the  Black 
Knight  at  the  stormii^  of  Front  de  Boeuf  s 
castle>,  whose  ponderous  and  fatal  strokes  were 
heard  above  all  the  din  of  the  batde.  At  length 
he  rested.  The  work  seemed  doncj  but 
his  mortal  opponent  Mr.  B y  sprang  sud- 
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denly  on  the  iBoor,  with  an  eagerness  which 
showed  very  plainly  that  it  was  not  done. 
The  auditors  who  had  seen  sitting— standing 
— stretching— some  hanging  by  a  toe  to  a 
chair — some  leaning  on  a  shoulder  against  a 
pillar;  squeezing,  squees^  and  distorted  into 
all  sorts  of  unnatural  and  distressing  attitudes 
and  situations,  prepared  to  go.  At  the  sight 
of  Mr.  B — — 's  peculiar  and  commanding  pei^ 
son— at  the  sound  of  his  low^  deep  voice--*- 
at  the  thoughts  of  his  known  genius,  and  tiie 
anticipation  of  the  reply  which  appeared  to 
have  been  some  time  burning  in  his  bosom, 
the  motion  of  the  crowd  was  checked.  The 
relaxed  toe  was  again  braced — the  relieved 
shoulder  again  put  in  requisition— the  fetigued 
ear  once  more  erect**the  fair  neck  stretched, 
the  seal  of  silence  again  set  upon  pretty 
mouths.  Every  thing  again  was  still  and  un- 
moving.  His  qualifications  more  numerous, 
and  of  nearly  the  highest  kind,  both  physical 
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and  mental.  A  fountain  of  fervid  feeling  at 
his  heart  enabled  him  to  inspire,  to  enchant 
-—threw  his  hearers  off  their  guard  by  sudden 
passionate  appeals,  and  an  ever  ready  and 
lavish  flow  of  words  furnished  a  vehicle  which 
never  failed.  He  had  all  the  poetry  of 
thought,  aided  by  all  the  art  and  melody  of 
language.  His  sentences  fell  on  the  ear  and 
the  heart,  at  once  gratifying  the  intellect  and 
rousing  the  soul ;  and  often,  after  a  burst  of 
eloquence  which  rolled  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd,  leaving  a  deep  silence,  like  that  which 
succeeds  thunder,  his  voice  was  lulled  to  a 
sweet  tone-— his  vehement  manner  was  soften- 
edy  and  his  words 

"  Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night. 
Or  sammer's  noon  tide  air.*' 

A  deep  and  powerful  voice  was  one  of  Mr. 
B— — 's  peculiarities.  It  was  at  times  what 
opera  goers  call  a  sweet  bass,  and  was  heard 
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distinctly  in  every  modnlatioii.  Indeed,  in  any 
stranger  it  would  hare  been,  by  itself,  all-snf- 
fident  to  arrest  every  ear.  His  pronunciation 
was  also  of  a  singular  kind,  and  will  nevCT  be 
forgotten  by  those  in  whose  minds  it  was 
associated  wiA  his  eloquence.  His  face  and 
head  were  more  peculiar  than  all.  No  one 
would  call  them  handsome.  Did  they  belong 
to  apy-body  else — to  a  lower  inteUect— to  an 
obscurer  man,  they  might  induce  the  opposite 
term.  But  he  who  has  stood  all  day  on  one 
leg  to  listen  to  him — who  has  fdt  his  sedueii^ 
poetry  steal  into  the  soul,  and  his  voice  bursting 
on  the  ear  Uke  a  war-trumpet,  till  the  blood 
now  mounted  to  the  temple— then  left  the 
cheek  colourless ; — till  the  flesh  crept  uponhis 
shoulder,  and  the  heart  leaped  in  his  bosom- 
will  never  hear  a  pronunciation—- or  see  a 
head— or  a  face— or  an  expression  like  B— *s 
without  peculiar  pleasure.  His  countenanoe 
was    rugged    and  rough-hewn;  none  of  the 
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smoothness  of  youth  and  health  and  simple  con 
tent  was  there;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  marked 
with  time  and  care,  and  called  to  mind  the  des- 
cription of  one  of  Milton's  great  orators — 


*# 


Deep  on  his  front  engraven 


Deliberation  sat  and  public  care ; 

And  princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shone. 

Majestic,  though  in  min." 


While  they  under  his  influence  confessed  he 
was  not  handsome,  they  at  the  same  time  felt 
that  the  beauty  of  Apollo  would  detract  from 
his  identity  and  diminish  the  interest  with 
which  he  was  then  regarded.  Th^e  were  times 
when  the  expression  of  his  face  was  nearly 
sarage.  His  eyes  glared  and  flashed^  and  his 
glances  fell  on  his  opponent  with  the  fierceness 
of  a  tiger's. 

But  with  all  this  power  he  fSuled.  The  bill 
so  heavily  opposed  by  Mr.  Leslie,  it  was  under- 
stood, as  subsequently  proved  the  case,  would 
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not  pass.  Hat  day  derated  the  latter  yet 
higher  in  the  public  opinion— adranced  him 
yet  nearer  the  nltunate  object  of  his  ambition. 

As  Howard  passed  home  firom  the  inspiring 
conflict,  he  heard  firom  many  a  lip  words  of 
praise  and  prophecy  linked  with  the  name  of 
the  father  of  his  a£Banoed  bride,  that  roused  in 
his  young  imagination  many  a  dream  of  honour 
and  happiness. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

A   NEW   LINK   IN   THB   CHAIN. 

By  Astaroth !  ere  long  thou  shalt  lament 

These  brayeries." 

Samson  Agoniutes. 


Several  months  elapsed.  Leslie  recovered 
from  his  womids^  but  was  still  somewhat  weak 
and  pale  when  accident  brought  to  his  ear  the 
slander  circulated  against  him.  The  same 
charge  of  gambling  and  dishonesty  at  cards, 
magnified  by  other  insinuations  urged  by 
Clairmont  at  Washington,  in  the  hearing  of 
Miss  Temple,  had  been  subsequently  reite- 
rated, and  at  last  began  to  gain  credit.  So 
popular  was  the  Count  that  his  ill  word  was 
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sufficient  to  inflict  a  serious  injury.  Not  that 
any-one  who  knew  Leslie  lent  it  an  ear-— but 
one  is  not  known  even  by  all  one's  acquaint- 
ance, and  there  is  a  large  class  always  ready 
not  only  to  beUeve  calumnies^  but  to  speed 
them  on  their  way  with  a  secret  and  eager 
hand.  The  affair  burst  upon  Leslie  sudd^y. 
He  happened  to  be  one  day  in  company  with 
a  number  of  ladies  aud  gentlemen,  among 
whom  was  Miss  Romain.  He  had  just  invited 
the  young  lady  to  ride  with  him  on  the  subse- 
quent day. 

**  Do  you  know,  Leslie,''  said  Moreland  a  few 
moments  afterwards :  **  I  this  morning  heard 
of  a  most  extraonlinary  allegation  against  you 
from  the  lips  of  this  same  Miss  Romain,  whom 
you  are  so  civil  to." 

"  Allegation ! — name  it." 

Moreland  repeated,  though  rather  incohe- 
rently, as  he  had  not  distinctly  xmderstood  it, 
what  Miss  Romain  was  said  to  have  spoken. 
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It  referred  to  a  certain  mysterious  incident  at 
cards  reported  to  have  been  charged  upon  Mr. 
Leslie,  and  never  to  have  been  refuted,  or 
even  notioed. 

**  Take  care,"  continued  Moreland,  '^  of  t^t 
beautiful  syren.  She  is  really  dangerous.  She 
flatters  you  in  your  presence  and  loves  to 
behold  you  in  her  train^  but  makes  free  with 
your  name  tiie  moment  you  withdraw." 

^  Indeed !"  said  Norman  gravely. 

**  It  was  my  intention,"  continued  Moreland, 
^'  to  let  you  know  the  moment  I  ascertained 
precisely  the  nature  of  this  report.  You  should 
know  it— not  only  that  you  may  refute  it,  but 
that  you  may  hereafter  beware  of  her.  I  will 
endeavour  to  discover  at  once  its  precise 
nature." 

**  When  will  you  see  me  ?" 

"  To-morrow." 

^  This  bodes  trouble,"  said  Norman,  as  if 
forgetting  that  he  was  not  alcme. 
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The  next  morning  Moreland  called  on  Leslie 
and  made  him  acquainted  with  the  particulars 
of  the  calumny.  He  had  also  traced  it  directly 
to  Clairmont.  Miss  Romain  was  ascertained 
to  have  been  more  wantonly  mischievous  than 
could  have  been  supposed.  Whether  she 
really  believed  it,  or  whether  she  was  stung 
by  jealousy  at  finding  that  Norman  had  totally 
laid  aside  the  character  of  her  lover — it  was 
certdin  that  to  the  charge  in  question  she  had 
given  a  most  marked  emphasis. 

'^  And  will  you  still  ride  with  her/'  de- 
manded Moreland,  ^^  after  such  a  aingnlar  evi- 
dence of  her  disposition  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Norman  dryly;  "  I  have  already 
invited  her  to  accompany  me  this  afternoon, 
and  I  will  not  retreat.  It  is  too  tempting  an 
opportunity  to  let  her  know  my  surprise.  From 
this  time,  however,  she  shall  learn  how  ut- 
terly a  friend  may  be  throMm  away.  As  for 
Chdrroont,  he  is  a  scoundrel ;  I  shall  puUidy 
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chastise  him  the  inst^fit  we  meet.  The  thing 
IB  scarcely  worth  noticiiig,  but  the  manner  in 
which  this  man  is  received  here  gives  his 
words  an  importance  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  deserve/' 
At  fonr  Leslie  accordingly  called  for  Miss 

Bomain  according  to  appointment* 

*  «  «  » 

The  next  morning  Clairmont  stood  on  the 
stairs  of  his  Hotel  in  Broadway^  snrroulided 
by  a  number  of  gentlemen ;  he  was  in  a  ridings 
dress,  with  whip  and  spurs — and  after  a  care- 
less leave  of  his  companions,  was  in  the  act 
of  mounting  his  horse.  At  that  mom^it 
Leslie  approached,  and  the  two  enemies 
stood  face  to  face.  Clairmont  turned  a  little 
pale  upon  the  sight  of  one  he  had  so  deeply 
wronged  advancing  with  a  determined  step  and 
air,  and  a  contracted  brow,  whose  meaning 
could  not  be  mistaken.  A  small  eirde  of 
spectators  closed  around.    The  accusation  of 
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Claimumt  had  been  puUicly  made 
Leslie's  illness,  and  his  great  skill  with  the 
pistol  was  known.  The  resolution — the  high- 
wrought  temper,  and  lofty  chaiBcter  of  Leslie 
were  also  understood,  and  the  interview  was 
rq;arded  with  strong  signs  of  interest.  The 
nobleman  paused  with  a  gtistening  eye,  and  a 
shade  of  white  increasing  on  his  lip.  Leslie's 
air  was  high  and  stem,  but  oalm  and  noble. 
As  the  two  thus  stood,  their  prominent  cha- 
racteristics mig^t  be  delected  in  their  very  ap- 
pearance ;  the  one  so  frank — fearlessly  open- 
iMtrted,  and  yet  so  quietly  resolved-^^he 
other  deep,  malignant  and  dangerous.  The 
one  frowning  with  the  fiery  firmness  of  a  lion 
— ^he  spirit  of  the  other  coiled  up  with  the 
stillness  of  a  snake,  which  lifts  its  crest  against 
the  foot  that  would  crush  it  in  the  grass. 

**  I  have  been  given  to  understand,''  said 
Leslie,  very  composedly,  '*  that  you.  Sir,  who 
call  yourself  Count  Clairmont,  have  made  use 
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of  certain  expressions  derogatory  to  my  cha- 
racter." 

"Well,  Sirr 

"  Yonr  silence  implies  assent  I  give  yon 
one  moment  to  deny  them ;  to  confess  them 
wilful  base  falsehoods." 

"  Mr.  Leslie,"  said  Clairmont,  "  if  you  are 
a  gentleman  you  have  a  remedy." 

''  I  have  once  told  you  the  only  terms  on 
which  I  will  consent  to  meet  you.  Though  I 
believe  you  no  gentleman,  yet  my  belief  of 
your  cowardice  at  heart  is  so  strong,  that 
again  I  dare  you  to  accede  to  them.  Those 
terms^  gentlemen——" 

But  the  wary  Clairmont,  with  great  cun- 
ning, had  already  adopted  his  plan.  It  was 
his  object  to  escape  even  hearing  terms  which 
most  probably  he  might  not  be  anxious  to 
accept,  but  if  possible  to  provoke  Leslie  to 
attack  him  on  the  spot.      Accordingly  first 
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pladng  a  band  in  his  bosom,   be  intermpted 
the  speaker: 

^  Mr.  Leslie,"  be  said,  ^^  yon  desire  to 
know  whether  the  assertions  to  which  you 
allade  were  made  by  me,  and  whether  they 
are  persisted  in.  Know  that  I  nerer  speak 
that  in  a  man's  absence  which  I  fear  to 
repeat  in  his  presence.  I  arow  then,  that  I 
detected  you  in  sach  a  trick  at  cards  as 
ought  to,  and  mutt  ezdude  yon  for  ever  from 
the  society  of  gentlemen." 

Without  further  reply,  Leslie  stepped  for- 
ward, and  at  the  same  moment  produced  from 
behind  him  a  riding-whip  with  the  evident 
intention  of  applying  it  to  immediate  use. 

Pale,  but  with  the  most  determined  and 
deliberate  composure,  Clairmont  drew  forth 
a  pistol  which  he  cooUy  cocked. 

*^  No,  no  Sir,"  he  said  in  a  lone  tone, 
*'  I  am  on  my  guard  wow.    The  attacks  of  a 
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rufSan  I  am  taught  how  to  meet.  Take  care.  Sir 
-*>take  care — approach  me  not  one  step— one 
inch— one  motion^  and  I  swear  by  the  God 
of  heaven— I  lay  yon  dead  at  my  feet !" 

Leslie  paused — Clairmont  smiled.  The 
crisis  was  interesting,  and  considerable  curio- 
sity prevailed  to  witness  the  event.  But  the 
inactivity  of  Leslie  was  only  momentary. 
With  a  leap,  swift  as  the  tiger  when  he  darts 
upon  a  startled  steed,  he  sprang  to  the  throat 
of  his  foe.  The  pistol  was  discharged,  but 
so  rapid  and  unexpected  had  been  the  assault 
that  the  aim,  never  before  known  to  miss, 
now  failed  at  the  moment  of  utmost  need. 
The  ball  passed  through  the  skirts  of  Nor- 
man's coat,  and  the  baffled  possessor  of  a 
now  useless  weapon  had  thrown  away  his 
sole  chance,  and  with  it  the  sympathies  of 
every  spectator.  Unarmed— of  a  livid  white- 
ness— he   stood  in  mute   and  impotent  hate ; 
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first  aghast  with  the  certainty  that  he  had 
launched  the  death-bolt,  and  afterwards  to 
find  himself  utterly  in  the  power  of  a  man 
so  deeply  resolute  and  indignant,  and  against 
whom  he  had  just  given  such  a  dire  evidence 
of  malice. 

''  I  shall  now  proceed/'  said  Leslie  without 
exhibiting  the  slightest  astonishment  or  alarm, 
but  laying  an  iron  hand  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Count,  ''  to  inflict  upon  you,  my  firiend,  the 
chastisement  you  so  richly  merit.  Tou  are 
a  coward.  You  are  an  impostor.  You  are 
guilty  of  the  baseness  which  your  rancorous 
tongue  has  charged  on  me,  and  you  have 
swindled  at  cards.  Hereafter,  Sir  Count, 
never  show  your  hce  in  the  society  of  gentle- 
men— ^but,  lest  you  should^  I  mark  you  for 
what  you  are,  a  craven  and  a  scoundreL" 

He  raised  the  whip. 

**  Leslie,"     said  Clairmont  almost   inaudi- 
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bly^  ^'  Do  not— do  not,  for  your  oum  sake. 
Mark  me,  I  warn — I  warn  you — ^Leslie— do 
not—" 

Rage,  fear,  and  intense  emotion  had  so 
transformed  his  countennace,  that  with  his 
ashy  face  and  a  ring  of  black  beneath  each 
eye,  he  looked  more  like  a  devil  than  a 
man. 

*^  Carry  your  warnings,  Sir,  to  those  who 
regard  them,^'  said  Leslie. 

Deliberately,  and  with  a  powerful  hold  on 
his  throat,  he  appUed  the  long  whip  to  his 
writhing  and  quivenng  foe.  with  all  the  strength 
which  his  athletic  and  indignant  arm  could 
command.  No  one  interfered.  For  several 
minutes  the  determined  youth  continued  the 
application  of  his  blows,  till,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  covered  with  dust,  struggUng,  trem- 
bling, and  ever  and  anon  uttering  a  half-suffo* 
catcd  groan  of  anguish  and  revenge,  his  ex- 
hausted victim  hung  widi  drooping  body  and 
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unbraced  limbs,   apparently  senseless  on  his 
ann. 

*^  I  have  castigated  this  man,  gentlemen/' 
said  Leslie,  with  a  voice  actually  gentle  in  its 
tone-— so  calm  is  true  passion— '^  I  have  casti- 
gated this  man  for  no  ordinary  personal  pique, 
— ^no  mere  common  hatred.  I  hold  him  up  to 
you  not  only  for  a  swindler  and  a  scoundrel,  but 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe  him  a  midnight 
assassin,*' 

In  the  scuffle  Clairmont's  hat  had  fallen; 
his  valet  now  appearing,  picked  it  up,  and 
lent  an  arm  to  the  support  of  his  master,  who, 
finding  himself  released,  lifted  his  head,  gazed 
wildly  around^  gnashed  his  teeth,  half  in- 
coherently uttered,  "  God — oh  God — "  and 
striking  his  face  deliriously  with  his  hands, 
rushed  mad  and  foaming  into  the  hotel. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THB  PLOT  0PKN8. 

"  Old  men,  and  beldames  in  the  streets 
Do  prophecy  upon  it  dangerously ; 
Yoong  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths » 
And  vhen  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their  heads» 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear : 
And  he  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist : 
Whilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action. 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes. 

JT.  /oAm. 


Thb  Americans  are  called  great  travellers. 
They  early  imbibe  the  taste  in  their  own 
country,  whose  extent  and  inniunerable  beauties 
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maT  wen  lore  matnal  ruiton  from  her  re- 
motest  parts.  At  present,  too,  the  ftdfities 
for  trard  are  so  extiaonliiiary  diat  it  would  be 
folly  to  stay  at  home.  If  the  couitry  b  gi- 
gantic, so  are  its  curiosities — so  are  the  means 
of  viewing  them;  die  springs,  the  fidls,  the 
lakes,  the  rivers,  the  mountains,  Quebec  and 
her  fortifications  (a  tour  to  the  Canadas,  by 
the  way,  in  the  abrupt  transition  of  manners 
and  customs,  u  to  an  American  very  like  a  tour 
to  Europe),  the  stupendous  mountain  scenery 
in  New  York  and  New  England,  where  nature 
may  be  viewed  in  all  her  sublime  and  awM 
grandeur.  European  scenery  is  different  from 
that  of  America,  but  not  more  strikingly  msg- 
nificent,  and  the  tourist  of  the  western  continent 
-—let  itinerant  scribblers  say  what  they  will — 
finds  accommodation,  ease,  honesty  and  com- 
fort, infinitely  superior  to  those  met  with  on 
the  great  continental  routes  of  Europe.  In  die 
commercial  cities  they  may  command  luxuries 
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and  refinements  equal  to  tliose  of  Paris  and 
London;  railroads,  canals^  and  steam-boats 
convey  them  in  every  direction.  During  the 
months  of  August  and  September^  these  tempta- 
tions are  found  irresistible  by  the  fashionable 
world,  who  take  wing  from  the  dusty  town,  and 
sweep  in  gay  flocks  through  scenery  splendid 
beyond  description.  Less  than  twelve  hours 
suffice  to  land  the  passengers  at  Albany  from 
New  York — a  distance  of  one  hundred  aiid 
sixty  miles :  thence  a  succession  of  dazzling 
views  attracts  each  votary  of  health  and 
pleasure,  and  when  he  has  been  drenched  by 
the  terrible  Niagara,  floated  on  St.  Lawrence, 
wandered  by  Lake  Geoige,  mused  in  the 
national  amphitheatre  of  Trenton  falls,  climbed 
to  the  Pine  mountain-house  on  the  Catskill, 
where,  from  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  three 
tibousand  feet  perpendicular,  he  looks  down 
upon  the  lower  earth,  hills  and  vales,  towns 
and  forests,  and  the  broad  and  glorious  Hudson, 

c  2 
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meandering  in  its  oourse  of  light  like  a  silTer 
snake.  When  these  ezcorsions  are  over,  the 
beau  ton  rest  their  pinions  a  few  weeks  at  the 
Saratoga  Springs,  aboat  thirty-siz  miles  above 
Albany.  Perhaps  there  is  no  spot  whidi 
gathers  a  greater  focus  of  beauty,  fashion, 
wealth  and  genius,  than  Congress  Hall. 

After  all,  the  greatest  amusement  <^  those 
who  abandon  a  city,  is  to  watch  for  and  devour 
every  item  of  intelligence  from  their  deserted 
homes. 

A  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  seated 
on  the  long  portico  one  day,  when  Judge 
Howard  received  a  package  of  pliers. 

''Well,"  said  Mrs.  HamUton,  ''we  shall 
hear  from  town  again  at  last.  They  say 
Americans  are  fond  of  news.  I  do  not  think 
it  peculiar  to  them,  but  to  human  nature.  I 
never  received  a  letter  in  my  life  without 
trembling;  and  a  newspaper,  when  &r  from 
home,  is  really  an  agitation." 
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^  Let  118  share  the  benefit  of  your  courier, 
Judge/'  said  a  wealthy  soudiem  planter,  as  the 
judge  unfolded  one  of  the  sheets. 

^  Oh  dear,  yes ;  a  newspaper  is  as  good  as  a 
play/'  exclaimed  Miss  Morton. 

^  Well,  then,  let  us  see,  let  us  see,''  said  the 
judge,  passing  his  finger  over  his  Ups  as  he  ran 
tiirough  the  contents-—''  We  must  select  for 
the  hidies.  Here  is  a  long  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy—*' 

''  Oh,  never  mind  the  navy/'  cried  Miss 
Morton. 

^  WeD,  then,  we  have  an  enquiry  into  the 
effects  of  the  late  rise  of  cotton — " 

*•  Worse  and  worse." 

"  lire,  and  lives  lost^-«  fireman  killed-*" 

**  Oh,  poor  fell-ow— where  was  it  V  asked  a 
Sop,  yawning. 

*^  Nothing  about  the  theatres  ?"  demanded 
Morton. 

*^  Bead  the  marriages/'  said  his  sister. 
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^  And  the  deaths/'  mumbled  an  old  gentle- 
man^  who  took  the  waters  for  his  health. 

'^  Bless  me — bless  my  sonl !"  said  the 
Judge,  in  a  tone  of  sudden  and  extreme  in- 
terest. 

^'  Oh,  we  shall  have  it  now/'  said  seyeral 
laughing ;  *<  out  with  it,  Judge  V* 

'^  Good  heaven !"  exclaimed  the  kind  old 
gentleman,  with  real  distress. 

^^  Oh,  Judge — ^how  can  you  keep  us  all  in 
the  dark  in  this  way  ?''  said  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

The  judge  read : 

*^  Most  mysterious  and  terrible  incident !" 

*'  Dear  ^me  ?*  cried  one,  laughing,  ^  that 
promises  well  indeed." 

**  I  was  fearful  the  C!olonel  was  going  to  be 
stupid  to-day,"  said  another. 

** — Our  readers  are  perhaps  aware,"  con- 
tinued the  Judge,  **  that  a  most  mysterious  cir- 
cumstance has  within  three  days  occurred  in  this 
city.   The  daughter  of  one  of  our  most  wealthy 
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and  respectable  townsmen,  whose  name  will 
probably  be  too  soon  before  the  public,  has 
suddenly  disappeared,  under  circumstances  of 
the  most  incredible  and  inexplicable  mystery, 
leading  to  the  conjecture  that  death  has  crossed 
her  career  on  earth.  She  was  young,  of  most 
excelling  beauty,  and  distinguished  in  the 
higher  circles  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  fascinating  ladies  of  the  day.  We  cannot 
add  more  at  present/' 

'^  Weil,  that  if  extraordinary  and  mysterious 
enough,"  said  one ;  ^*  what  can  it  mean  ?*' 

"  Who  can  it  be  ?''  added  another. 

'*  There  is  a  postcript,"  said  the  judge ; 
extreme  interest  was  now  exhibited  to  leani 
if  it  conveyed  more  information  upon  the 
aflhir. 

*^  Yes,  here  is  a  second  paragraph,"  and  he 
read  the  following : 

^  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  it  has  be- 
come our  painful  duty  to  state,  that  the  name 
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of  tiie  yotnig  lady,  alluded  to  above,  as 
so  mysteriously  disappeared,  is  Miss  RosaKe 
Romain.  A  committee  of  investigation  im- 
mediately formed,  have  fully  sanctioned  the 
genial  opinion,  that  she  must  have  been 
murdered.  The  liveliest,  nay,  the  deepest 
sensation  prevails  through  all  circles  upon  this 
subject,  wluch,  perhaps,  for  intense  interest, 
is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  our 
country  or  age.  Dark  suspicions  are  enter* 
tuned  against  an  individual  attached  to  a  most 
distinguished  fanuly.  We  withhold  the  name, 
partly  because,  however  loud  and  deep  may 
be  the  public  suspicion,  no  tribunal  of  justice 
has  yet  taken  any  steps  to  warrant  them.  No* 
thing  has  been  spoken  of  to-day,  but  this 
most  singular  and  terrible  event.  The  police 
are  on  the  track,  and  it  is  said,  have  made 
discoveries  of  a  most  appalling  description, 
tending  to  confirm  the  worst  conjectures,  and  to 
fix  the  odium  on  one  wealthy,  high,  and  hitherto 
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This  18  an  event  of  peenliBr 
iatereet.  Its  awful  mystery-*-4he  agooisixig 
curcomstanoes  by  which  it  has  been  marked 
— ^the  extreme  youdi,  beauty,  and  innocenoe 
of  the  g:aileles8  victim — the  angubb  of 
the  bereayed  and  broken  -  hearted  parent 
—the  rank  of  kirn  to  whom  the  public  finger 
poiBts  as  the  murderer — the  great  respect  in 
which  his  family  have  been  held*— all  tend 
to  create  violent  excitement.  We  never  saw 
the  public  mind  in  a  greater  ferment.  From 
the  lofiy  political  standing  of  the  father  of 
the  accused,  (at  least  accused  by  the  general 
voice)  in  any  other  country,  he  would  possess 
power  among  those  before  whom  this  question, 
will  be  probably  tried — and  if  the  criminid 
were  guilty  beyond  a  doubt,  yet,  with  iiis 
influence,  he  would  find  means  to  escape.  Let 
the  admiring  world  now  look  on  the  ad* 
ministration  of  justice  in  a  republic.  Let 
them  see  the  laws  enforced  with  equal  severity 
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and  promptitiide  against  the  rich  and  poor 
«-the  strong  and  weak — ^the  high  and  low. 
We  would  not  forestal  the  opinions  of  those 
who  are  yet  undecided  what  to  think,  nor 
do  we  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  say,  that 
he  who  has  been  selected  as  the  perpetrator 
is  really  guilty — ^but  if  he  be  guilty ,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  his  escape.  Let  every  ap- 
prehension be  quelled.  If  he  were  the  head 
of  our  nation,  on  this  proof,  he  would  be 
tried;  an  impartial  jury  would  decide  upon 
his  innocence,  and,  if  a  verdict  be  pronounced 
against  him,  he  must  die  the  death  of  a  felon." 
So  far  the  newspaper.  The  utmost  contra- 
riety of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  the  person 
against  whom  these  terrible  inuendos  were 
directed  :  but  an  arrival  from  the  city  brought 
the  fearful  intelligence  in  all  its  blistering  and 
naked  details.  It  struck  the  gay  circle  with  a 
feeling  of  dismay  and  horror. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


THS  TIMPBST  0ATHBB8. 


Can  this  be  haaghty  Marmion." — Scott, 


As  the  last  peal  of  St  Paul's  Church  on 
a  morning  in  the  early  part  of  autumn,  about 
this  period  of  our  story,  annoimced  the  hour  of 
nine,  the  usually  desultory  occupants  of  Broad- 
-way  and  Chatham  Street  gradually  gave  place 
to  a  more  eager  and  uniform  crowd,  and  hun- 
dreds of  persons  appeared,  hastening  with 
quickened  step,  out  of  the  adjoining  street, 
and  bending  their  course  towards  the  pretty 
and  palace-like  looking  building,  which  lifted  its 
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white  fiEoat  in  the  centre  of  the  park.  IW 
laige  and  sombre  structorea  on  either  aide 
of  the  first  mentioned  edifice  obtruded  thensr 
selves  on  the  gaze,  and,  firom  thdr  gloomy 
appearance,  might  be  recognised  at  once  as 
the  dbmal  abodes  of  guilt. 

Few,  in  a  philosophical  and  disinterested 
mood,  can  behold  a  prison  without  fJBcling 
that  their  horror  of  the  crime  yields  a  moment 
to  compassion  for  the  criminals.  It  is  the 
dreary  tomb  of  so  many  a  hope.  Within 
its  walls  have  been  endured  such  namdess 
and  unimaginable  anguish.  The  enlightened 
tenderness  of  modern  legislation  prohibits  the 
wheel,  the  rack,  or  death  in  darkness  or  soli- 
tude, by  the  cord,  the  axe,  the  dagger,  or 
the  bowL  Yet  here  the  wretched  criminals 
whose  guilt  is  sometimes  the  infirmity  of  nature, 
and  sometimes  the  error  of  education,  have 
writhed  under  the  prolonged  torments  of  re- 
morse and  fear;  and  what  are  tiie  axe  and 
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the  wheel  to  diem  ?  The  massy  portals,  too, 
may-— nay,  when  we  consider  the  mischances 
of  fandian  afiSdrs — mu$t  have  sometimes  closed 
upon  the  innocent,  and  returned  them  to  the 
soaffoM,  or  di^oi^d  them  upon  a  world 
whose  selfishness  as  often  pursues  unfortunate 
▼irtaey  as  it  sanctions  for  a  time  the  triumphs 
of  SQceessiul  guilt.  Even  the  sight  of  vice 
itself,  thus  baffled  and  chained,  without  the 
support  of  hope  or  the  consolation  of  con- 
science, shrinking  from  the  aspect  of  an  ex- 
t^nal  world,  all  threatening  and  dark,  to  the 
communion  of  a  heart  lost  in  the  turbulence 
of  yet  more  gloomy  horror^  and  awaiting  in 
important  and  illimitable  despair  its  dismissal 
from  a  dreadful  existence  to  a  state  yet  more 
thrillingly  appalling,  is  perhaps,  of  all  spec- 
tades,  the  most  fearful  and  ghastly. 

The  black  and  revolting  buildings,  so  con- 
spicuously placed  in  the  heart  and  gay  circle  of 
the  city,   had  long   jarred   upon   the   minds 


Of  ^e  ic^aoicvia^   asd  cor  miirrrf,  at  the 


bcEA  cucvvrted  to  other 
:  the  tbae  ot  vtixti  ve  wme  the  antho- 
KmdmI  m  catKn  appropriateness  in  their 
proxiznitj  to  their  sraccfal  ncigtiboBr.  The 
btter  b  ^miliar  Id  tthe  Xt.v  York  reader  as  the 
City  Hail,  the  aeatot  manTpabiic  offioes»  bat 
particalarir  of  the  Courts  erf*  Jostioe,  and  at 
that  time  both  the  Ciril  and  Crimioal  Coiurts 
vere  held  within  it.  The  black  and  ugly 
buildings  which  flanked  it  on  either  side  were 
used,  the  one  for  a  jaiL  idiere  with  die  stupid 
and  useless  croeky  of  a  pi^an  sacrifice,  the 
unfortunate  debtor  was  oondenmed  to  per- 
petual idleness  and  woe— while  that  one  on 
the  west,  reoetyed  the  criminals  against  the 
state,  who  there  awaited  their  arrangement 
or  tlieir  execution,  within  a  minute's  walk  of 
their  place  of  trial. 
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On  the  present  day,  the  avidity  with  which 
all  classes  hastened  towards  the  City  Hall 
rendered  it  evident  that  it  was  about  to  become 
the  scene  of  some  interesting  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  pressure  to  procm-e  seats  in 
the  Criminal  Court  room  proved  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  some  dark  crime  were  about  to 
be  investigated ;  probably  some  reckless  enemy 
to  society  exposed  to  general  execration,  and 
consigned  to  just  pimishment— perhaps  a  weary 
and  toilsome  imprisonment — perhaps  to  death. 
It  has  been  long  a  custom  here,  as  in  England, 
to  conduct  the  convict,  condemned  to  expiate 
his  crime  on  the  scaffold,  in  broad  day-light, 
and  in  full  view  of  the  people,  to  some  open 
spot  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  affording 
space  for  the  accommodation  of  the  immense 
multitude  generally  drawn  together  by  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  thus,  with  the  deliberate  pomp  of 
law,  and  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  religion,  to 
consummate  upon   the  bound  and  trembling 
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wxetch  the  tremendous  doom.  After  aD,  the 
wpint  which  drew  the  Romans  to  the  amphi- 
theatre still  holds  its  place  in  the  human  breast. 
Far,  verjr  hr,  are  we  yet  firom  tme  ciciMzmium. 

Few  crimes  in  the  United  States  are  visited 
with  the  punishment  of  death ;  and  while  older 
nations  often  launch  the  bolt  against  the  MUe 
head  of  ignorance  or  poverty,  for  the  most 
trivial  errors  of  judgment,  and  sometimes  for 
tiie  cravings  of  hunger,  let  it  be  recorded,  to 
the  honour  of  American  legislators,  that  the 
power  which  society  has  lodged  in  their  hands 
is  wielded  with  more  caution. 

But  in  proportion  to  the  unfirequency  of  these 
spectacles,  is  the  excitement  they  produce. 
The  guilty  wretch  arrested  on  a  chaige  of  mur- 
der, and  thrown  into  prison  to  await  his  trial, 
becomes  at  once  a  topic  of  universal,  and 
among  the  lower  orders,  of  intense  interest. 
To  feed  this  appetite  for  scenes  of  carnage  and 
distress,  the  peculiar  attributes  of  human  na- 
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ure,  the  public  press  is  prolific  of  &cts,  tnie  or 
false,  and  in  all  their  harrowing  features,  and 
too  often  with  the  exaggerations  of  accident, 
prejudice^  or  passion,  retail  the  incidents  of  the 
deed,  and  conjecture  the  motives  of  the  per- 
petrator. 

It  was  on  the  event  of  one  of  these  long 
expected  trials,  that  an  immense  crowd  as- 
sembled. Such  violent  anxiety  had  been  pro- 
duced by  rumour  and  the  recitals  of  the  public 
journals,  that  before  the  doors  of  the  court- 
room were  thrown  open,  large  throngs  had 
collected  on  the  outside,  and  pressing  for  en- 
trance, filled  the  avenues  and  corridors  to  over- 
flowing. At  an  early  hour,  when  the  public 
were  admitted,  the  spacious  chamber  was  im- 
mediately crowded  almost  to  suffocation.  The 
space  within  the  bar  usually  allotted  only  to 
gentlemen  of  the  profession,  witnesses,  jurors 
in  attendance,  and  persons  connected  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  hour,  was  also  densely  filled. 
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and  when  the  judges  assumed  their  seata^  and 
the  cry  of  '*  silence,  hats  off  1"  announced  that 
the  court  were  about  to  enter  upon  the  mte» 
resting  examination,  the  multitude  presented  a 
slope  of  heads  back  to  the  &rthest  reach  of  the 
ample  hall,  such  as  had  rarely  before  been 
assembled  in  the  apartment. 

Among  the  individuals  within  the  bar  were 
several  who  drew  peculiar  attention  and  remark 
from  the  auditors.  The  entrance  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ton, the  district  attorney,  occasioned  some  in* 
terest.  He  was  a  young  but  a  distinguished 
man,  celebrated  for  the  force  and  fire  of  his 
appeals,  and  whose  powers  were  said  to  be 
rarely  awakened  in  vain.  With  him  came  his 
associate,  Mr.  Germain,  also  a  profound,  saga- 
cious, and  eminent  counsellor,  employed,  it  was 
said,  by  those  whom  the  prisoner's  crime  had 
most  bereaved,  to  render  his  destruction  doubly 
sure.  A  more  dangerous  opponent  could 
scarcely  have  appeared  against  the  unhappy 
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oliject  of  all  this  flolicitode  than  Mr.  Gennain  : 
a  shrewd  and  practised  lawyer,  watdiM  to 
avail  himself  of  every  accident  and  subterfuge, 
skilful  to  lead  away  attention  from  a  bad  point, 
or  to  invent  a  construction  favourable  to  his 
views :  of  a  deep  foresight,  an  insidious  cun- 
ning, a  ready  wit,  and  a  presence  of  mind  never 
at  fiiult  in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  he 
knew  well  how  to  rise  from  a  defeat,  or  to  press 
the  moment  of  triumph.  In  a  just  cause>  his 
talents  and  acquirements  were  always  sure  of 
delighting.  The  wily  Totary  of  falsehood  on 
the  witness  stand  found  his  mask  torn  off  and 
his  arts  baffled.  Betrayed  by  ingenuous  arti- 
fices into  the  disproval  of  his  own  testimony, 
and  bewildered  and  startled  by  the  clashing 
contradictions  of  his  own  statement,  he  at 
length  yielded  the  conflict  abashed  and  in  des- 
pair, confessed  the  truth,  and  was  dismissed 
writhing  and  shrinking  under  the  lash  of  ridi- 
cule and  rebuke. 
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Bat  the  same  pow6r  exerted  on  the  wrong 
side  was  equally  fierce,  watchful,  and  uncom- 
promising, and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
eager  lawyer,  absorbed  in  the' excitement  of  his 
eanse,  did  not  always  stop  to  enquire  into  its 
justice^  but  used  the  same  weapons  alike  on  all 
occasions— 4>ewildered  the  honest  witness  in 
wiles  laid  for  the  deceitful,  and  frequently  woke 
all  his  energies  to  attack  the  innocent  or  defend 
the  guilty.  By  their  side  sat  Mr.  Louring,  also 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  counsellors  of  the 
day,  grave,  learned,  and  eloquent;  his  fine  head 
partly  bald,  was  expressively  clothed  with 
^  the  silver  livery  of  advised  age.''  He  was  the 
only  one  who  as  yet  appeared  for  the  defence. 

The  three  counsel  conversed  together  across 
the  table  with  the  cool  courtesy  of  the  profes- 
sion, who  while  property,  reputation  and  life 
are  committed  to  their  hands  with  trembling 
soUcitude,  find  the  exercise  of  their  respective 
powers  but  the  struggle  of  a    game  which. 


however  tremeadoualy  important  to  the  parties 
concerned,  is  by  them  played  with  but  transient 
personal  feeling,  and  to-morrow  forgotten. 

A  gentleman  of  prepossessing  form  and  ap* 
pearance  was  pointed  ont  to  each  other  by  the 
CTOwd  with  symptoms  of  curiosity,  as  a  foreigner 
of  high  rank  and  unbounded  wealth,  a  casual 
visitor  to  this  country,  whom  accident  had  ren- 
dered necessary  in  the  present  case,  as  one  of 
the  witnesses.  This  was  Count  Clairmont* 
Near  him  and  frequently  exchan^g  the  senti* 
ments  of  a  brief  conversation^  sat  a  white* 
headed  old  man,  whose  care-worn  and  grief- 
stricken  countenance  was  perused  by  every  eye 
with  extreme  interest.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  young  and  lovely  girl  whose  murder  by  a 
brutal  and  unparalleled  assassin  was  the  subject 
of  the  present  indictment.  The  hearts  of  the 
more  enlightened  upon  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  were  shocked  and  agitated  with  deep 
and  powerful  sympathy  on  recognimng  in  the 
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tall  and  noble  figure  of  a  gentleman^  who  though 
somewhat  advanced  in  life,  was  erect  and  al- 
most haughty  in  his  air,  the  father  of  the  cul- 
prit. He  stood  in  a  recess  within  the  bar, 
calm  but  pale,  and  around  him  waited  with  the 
most  evident  marks  of  respect  and  commisera- 
tion, a  train  of  the  most  wealthy  and  distin- 
guished inhabitants  of  the  town.  These  inter- 
esting persons  had  places  reserved  for  them  in 
the  midst  of  the  uncommon  throng  of  mis- 
cellaneous individuals:  lawyers  lounging  from 
idleness  and  curiosity,  witnesses  and  jurors  at- 
tending on  subpoenas,  and  law  students  inured 
to  scenes  of  iniquity  and  distress,  who  made 
themselves  merry  with  the  various  rumours  of 
the  case,  wagered  with  each  other  on  the  fiite 
of  the  accused,  and  advanced  jests  against  the 
sheriff  on  his  approaching  duty. 

The -outside  of  the  bar  was  occupied  by  the 
middling  classes;  sailors,  butchers,  bakers,  and 
other    honest    tradesmen  and  good  citizens, 
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whose  minds  had  been  highly  inflamed  by  the 
reports  of  the  case,  without  being  much  in- 
structed as  to  its  merits,  and  who  were  eagerly 
anxious  to  behold  the  extraordinary  ruffian, 
the  cold-blooded  seducer  and  assassin  of  an 
innocent  and  beautiful  girl.  Concerning  the 
manners  and  appearance,  the  character,  family, 
and  demeanour  of  the  accused,  the  most  con- 
tradictory rumours  were  rife.  Some  declared 
him  a  ferocious  and  black-browed  giant,  with  a 
cruel  and  malignant  countenance,  a  harsh 
voice  and  a  relentless  heart.  Others  asserted 
that  he  had  been  the  most  reckless  profligate 
of  the  day,  that  the  influence  of  a  wealthy 
family  had  already  several  times  screened  him 
from  merited  punishment ;  that  he  had  once  or 
,  twice  nearly  effected  his  escape  by  the  attempted 
massacre  of  the  officers  who  had  arrested  him, 
and  that  the  authorities  were  obliged  to  secure 
his  confinement  by  means  of  heavy  irons. 
A  circumstance  was  observed,  too,  of  a  very 
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rare  oocarrenoe  in  this  oountry— «  disposition 
among  the  lower  classes  to  predetemune  the 
guilt  of  the  accosed,  and  to  distmst  the  inte* 
grity  of  the  court.  Several  journals  had  given 
publicity  to  articles  darkly  intimating  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  a  jury  sufficiently  firm  and  dis- 
interested to  render  a  true  verdict  against  a 
man  acknowledged  to  belong  to  so  high  a  circle 
of  society.  Some  spoke  aloud  of  the  power  of 
wealth  and  influence.  Others  turned  the  affiur 
into  a  political  question^  and  many  openly  pro- 
claimed that  even  if  the  guilty  wretch  were  con- 
demned by  the  Judge^  he  would  be  pardoned  by 
the  Governor.  As  the  trial  day  approached,  these 
disturbing  influences  seemed  agitated  and  fo- 
mented by  some  secret  hand.  Singular  inuendoes 
lurked  in  the  paragraphs  of  the  daily  journals, 
engendering  among  the  population  a  fierce  and 
ferocious  spirit.  The  friends  of  the  prisoner 
beheld  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  alarm  these 
doads  gathering  around  the  head  of  one  who 
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had  hitherto  loiown  only  the  balmy  {deasnfes 
of  Itfe's  soniiiest  hours*  The  district  attorney 
had  moved  in  the  same  circle  with  the  accused, 
in  the  gay  precincts  of  fiishion.  Would  he 
follow  to  the  death  his  associate  ?  The  very 
judge  on  the  bendi^  it  was  said,  loved  him  like 
a  fiither,  and  was  endeared  to  him  by  family 
relations  of  the  most  tender  nature.  Would 
he,  too,  thus  murmured  the  thousands,  nay 
millions,  (for  the  event  had  already  swept  like 
fire  in  the  wind)  who  allowed  themselves  to  be 
excited  by  the  absorbing  question — would  this 
judge— cotfU  he  preside  at  a  trial  thus  linked 
with  his  own  feelings  with  cool  and  patient 
deliberation  ?i 

There  were  not  wanting  third  and  fourth 
rate  journals,  which  grasped  the  subject  with 
the  sole  view  of  rendering  it  a  party  question^ 
The  father  of  the  unhappy  criminal  was  spoken 
of  at  the  period  for  an  important  office,  in  the 
gift  of  the  people.    So  tempting  an  engine 
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could  not  r^nain  unworked^  and  the  astonished 
statesman  heard  denunciations  and  anathemas 
of  the  most  bitter  malignity  thundered  against 
him  by  those  who  could  oppose  his  political 
success  with  no  other  means  than  those  fur- 
nished by  this  domestic  tragedy.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  party  of  his  townsmen,  and 
indeed  the  most  discreet  and  intelligent,  while 
they  regarded  the  indictment  with  wonder, 
seemed  assured  that  a  trial  would  establish  the 
innocence  of  the  accused.  All  their  sympathies 
and  their  fears  were  nowawakened  in  his  behalf, 
for  the  public  excitement  grew  more  and  more 
threatening,  and  a  trial  for  life  and  death, 
even  to  the  innocent,  was  not  without  its  perUs. 
Accident  mi^t  incline  the  scales  against  him  ; 
the  very  trial  itself  was  a  withering  anguish ; 
the  very  su8{Hcion,  a  gangrene  to  the  heart. 

The  public  indignation  and  expression  of 
distrust,  exercised,  too,  upon  the  interests  of  the 
unhappy  defendant  a  most  unfavourable  influ* 
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ence.  Those  who  really  knew  Judge  Howard^ 
knew,  that  if  if  had  been  his  own  son,  instead 
of  his  fitiend's,  he  would  construe  the  law,  and 
preside  at  the  trial  with  the  sternness  of  a  Ro- 
man, and  it  was.  feared  that  he,  as  well  as  the 
district  attorney,  nught  be  insensibly  led  by  the 
open  charges  against  their  integrity,  to  pass  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  suffer  impartiality  to 
strengthen  into  severity. 

In  the  thousands  that  filled  the  room,  stood 
waiting  on  the  outside,  and  strove  vainly  for 
entrance,  what  a  variety  of  opposite  emotions^ 
from  the  simple  curiosity  of  the  indifferent 
stranger,  stimulated  by  the  mere  desire  to 
behold  a  human  being  tried  for  his  life,  to  the 
astonishment  and  anxiety,  the  conjectures  of 
the  future,  and  the  memories  of  the  past  felt 
by  his  acquaintance,  and  to  the  whirl  and 
tempest,  the  anguish  and  agony  in  the  breasts 
of  those  who  knew  and  loved  him.  Across  the 
minds  even  of  the  most  rational  glanced  the 
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thought,  ^  is  not  the  prisoner  indeed  guilty  i  *' 
The  very  apparent  impossibility  of  it,  by  a 
kind  of  paradox  rendered  it  probable.  What 
but  the  glaring  and  blistering  truth  of  the 
charge  could  select  Atm,  so  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  suspicion,  as  the  perpe- 
trator of  the  deed.  If  not  he^ — ^who  was 
the  culprit  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  pressure, 
perfect  order  prevuled,  and  all  seemed 
settling  themselves  in  their  places,  as  they 
best  might,  like  the  audience  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  celebrated  tragedy ;  and  with 
the  composed  satisfaction  of  listening  to  the 
investigation  of  one  of  the  most  black,  re- 
markable and  harrowing  crimes  that  had  even 
occupied  the  attention  of  a  court  of  justice. 

"  Place  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,"  exclaimed 
the  crier,  in  a  loud  voice,  at  an  order  from  the 
judge. 

There  was  an  instantaneous  sensation  per- 
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ceptible  through  the  mass  of  people^  but  it 
iminediately  subsided  into  a  breathless  silence 
as  the  side-doors  within  the  bar  were  flung 
open^  and  the  officers  entered  in  front  of  the 
crowd,  with  the  prisoner  between  them.  An 
impulse  of  surprise  ran  again  through  the 
multitude,  now  also  accompanied  by  an  evi- 
dent murmur  of  sjrmpathy,  elicited  by  the 
appearance  of  a  very  handsome  young  man, 
eonsiderably  above  the  middling  size,  of  an  erect 
and  commanding  form,  who  with  a  firm  and 
rather  haughty  air,  walked  to  his  seat  within  the 
prisoners'  box.  A  single  glance  discovered 
that  he  wore  the  dress,  and  possessed  the 
manner  of  a  gentleman ;  tiiat  his  features  were 
mild,intelljgent,and  uncommonly  prepossessing; 
but  that  his  &oe  was  of  a  deadly  paleness,  and 
Ins  lips  compressed  with  the  action  of  one  who 
is  the  victim  of  a  powerful  and  unnatural 
excitement. 
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To  man  J  of  tlie  ^ectatora  he  was  pcnonally 
luiowii^  and  more  than  one  Toioe  exdabned,  in 
tones  of  the  deepest  commiseration,  ^  Tb 
Nonnan  Leslie ! — poor  Leslie  V* 

On  entering  the  box,  and  seating  himself, 
the  prisoner  looked  aroond,  and  eontinned  his 
gaze,  as  if  in  search  of  some  one  within  the 
bar,  till  he  encountered  the  full  and  terriUe 
glance  of  Mr.  Remain,  the  firther  of  her  ci 
whose  death  he  was  accused*  For  a  moment 
he  met  and  returned  the  full  gaae  of  the  old 
man,  who  actually  shook  with  the  tremors  of 
his  increasing  emotion }  but,  as  if  the  fimsed 
effort  to  bear  up  against  his  fate  and  his 
feelings  exceeded  his  power,  the  unhq>py 
youth  suddenly  bowed  down  his  head,  and 
covered  his  fece  with  his  hands. 

The  whole  scene  had  been  of  such  absorbing 
interest,  that  the  court,  as  well  as  the  pri- 
soner and  the  spectators,  appeared  for  the 
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moment,  to  have  abandoned  themselves  to 
their  feelings,  and  the  young  man  was  the 
centre  of  a  thousand  warm  and  bleeding  sym- 
pathies. But  the  recollection  of  the  heinous 
deed  which  he  was  called  upon  to  answer,  and 
the  sight  of  the  aged  father  of  the  murdered 
girl,  awoke  sterner  thoughts.    Nor  were  there 

s 

wanting  some  who  ascribed  his  emotion,  not 
to  the  anguish  of  innocence^  but  to  the  re- 
morseful agonies  of  guilt. 

The  court  immediately  ordered  silence-— the 
voice  of  the  crier  resounded  through  the  hall, 
the  crowd  again  arranged  themselves  on  their 
seats,  and  though  a  few  handkerchiefs,  es- 
pecially of  females,  still  hid  the  £gu%s  of  the 
softened  owners,  the  cold  ceremonials  of  a  legal 
tribunal  at  once  resumed  their  course. 

With  the  numerous  and  tedious  formalities 
preliminary  to  a  great  trial,  incidental  to  the 
empanelling  of  a  jury,  we  will  not  detain  the 
reader ;  they  were  on  this  occasion  so  multi- 
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farious  and  prolonged  that  upon  their  final 
arrangement  the  court  dismissed  the  cause  for 
the  day,  in  order  that  it  might  be  fairly  com- 
menced on  the  succeeding  morning.  The 
persons  concerned  were  requested  to  be  punc- 
tual in  an  early  attendance,  and  the  vast  and 
heterogeneous  crowd  separated  to  carry  into 
all  qxiarters  of  the  town,  their  new  impressions 
concerning  the  appearance  of  the  unhappy  pri- 
soner, who,  thus  fearfully  suspended  over 
eternity,  was  remanded  back  to  prison. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


ADVERSITY   ACQUAINTS   A   MAN  WITH   STRANGE 
FELLOWS — A    FRIEND   WAVERS. 


«t 


Et  ta.  Brute !"  Julius  Casar, 


Thb  Bridewell  in  which  malefactors  were 
confined,  from  its  open  and  central  sitaation, 
commanded  one  the  most  cheerful  scenes 
imaginable.  The  barred  windows  of  the  pri- 
soners enabled  them  to  behold  the  pleasing 
enclosures  already  mentioned,  spread  verdantly 
beneath  diem;  overshadowed  with  rows  of 
trees,  a  common  thoroughfare  for  the  busy 
citizens,  a  lounge  for  the  meditative  or  idle, 
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and  a  resort  for  children  who  there  pursued 
their  careless  sports,  yet  happily  ignorant  of 
the  dark  world  around  them.  A  part  of  the 
gay  and  elegant  Broadway  rolled  along  its 
never-ceasing  tide  of  human  beings.  The 
spires  of  St.  Paul's  church  appeared  at  a  short 
distance  above  clumps  of  thick  foliage,  and  on 
the  other  side  to  the  poor  captives  a  striking 
contrast  rose-— the  theatre,  whose  moving 
crowds  and  bright  lights  in  the  evening  ren- 
dered it  easily  distinguishable  as  the  haunt  of 
fashion  and  pleasure. 

One  of  those  reverses  of  fortune  which, 
however  astounding  to  the  individual  victims, 
are  common-place  to  tiie  general  observer*  of 
human  nature,  had  plunged  Norman  Leslie — 
the  proud,  the  sentimental,  the  musing,  the 
noble  Leslie-^-into  the  common  prison  upon 
a  charge  of  murder.  The  crime  was  fixed  upon 
him  by  such  a  concurrence  of  glaring  and  ex- 
traordinary fiusts,    that  each  day  had  found 
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more  and  more  people  ready  to  believe  him 
guilty.  Had  any  one  in  other  times  suggested 
the  probability  of  Ms  committing  such  a  deed^ 
they  who  knew  him  would  have  ascribed  the 
suggestion  to  madness  or  malice;  but  now 
that  he  was  actually  accused  in  public,  it  ap- 
peared much  less  improbable.  .  His  high 
temper,  his  brooding  mind  were  well  known. 
Eiooentricities  had  been '  remembered  of  him 
which  before  had  never  excited  attention,  and 
even  those  who  had  most  depended  upon  his 
purity  of  character,  now  foimd  in  him  a  new 
iUustration  of  the  truth  that  *'  it  ia  not  a 
year  or  so  that  shows  a  man."  Covered  with 
obliquy,  execrated  by  the  public,  Norman 
Leslie  sat  in  a  lonely  apartment  of  the  prison 
above  described  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
of  his  arraignment,  gazing  upon  the  outward 
scene  of  joy  and  freedom.  His  meditations 
were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  clash  and 
dank  of  chains,  the  springing  of  locks,  and  the 
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withdrawal  of  bolts.  The  intnider  w«s  the 
keeper. 

'^  There  has  been  here,"  he  said,  "^tfae 
Reverend  Mr.  Haroonrty  Sir,  and  he  requested 
me  to— to^ 

<M  do  not  know  him/'  said  Norman.  ^  It 
must  be  a  mistake." 

^'  No  mistake  at  all,  Sir,  he  came  to  request 
your  leave  to  visit  you,  to  converse  with 
you." 

"  With  me/^  said  Norman,  '^  upon  what 
subject  ?" 

"  Lord,  lord,  Sir,''  said  the  man  apparently 
unable  to  conceal  a  smile,  ^  I  thought,  by 
this  time,  you  might  wish  to  see  gentlemen 
of  his  cloth  without  any  request  from  them." 

**  God  of  Heaven  !''  cried  Leslie,  starting 
up,  so  that  the  man  stepped  back  in  some 
alarm  and  Ufted  his  bunch  of  keys  in  defence ; 
but  perceiving  that  the  abrupt  aetion  of  his 
prisoner  was  simply    the  effect   of  agitation 
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imd     astoniahment^     he    resumed    his    first 
manner. 

*'  Why  yes.  Sir.  He  bade  me  ask  you,  in 
shorty  if  you  felt  yourself  in  a  state  of  mind 
to  speak  with  him  upon  your  situation^' 

The  rattling  of  the  heavy  chain  appropriate- 
ly hung  at  the  outer  door  of  the  prison  to  sig- 
nify to  the  keeper,  the  wish  of  some  appUcant 
for  admission,  broke  off  the  discourse. 

The  new  comer  was  Mr.  Grey,  a  counsellor 
belonging  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  profession. 
He  motioned  the  keeper  to  withdraw.  When 
ihey  were  alone,  he  approached  his  seat  close 
to  that  of  Norman,  and  looking  around  cauti- 
ously said,  '^  You  do  not  know  me,  Mr. 
Leslie." 

*'  I  have  had  the  pleasure,  I  think,"  replied 
Norman  of  seeing  you  before  in  the  courts : 
you  are  Mr.  Grey.^* 

Ah,  that  is  well,  if  you  know  me,"  said  Mr. 
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Grey,  **  we  shall  have  less  difficulty  in  coming 
to  an  understanding.'* 

He  passed  the  palm  of  his  hand  across  his 
mouth  as  if  preparing  to  open  a  discourse  in 
the  commencement  of  which  he  experienced 
some  embarrassment. 

**  You  are  aware  then,  Mr.  Leslie,  that  you 
stand  indicted  for — *' 

The  listener  raised  his  hand  with  depreca* 
tory  gesture. 

*^  Spare  me  the  repetition  of  that  word  !" 

*^  But  you  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  evidence 
accumulated  against  you." 
'  ^  I  shall  learn  it  soon  enough/'    said  the 
youth  bitterly. 

^'You  do  not  quite  understand  me,''  con- 
tinued the  lawyer  in  a  conciliatory  tone, 
**  $oon  enough  can  only  be  in  time  to  counterBct 
it.*' 

'*  I  am  in  the  hands  of  Ood,"  said  Norman, 
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with  a  look  th^t  betrayed  a  heart  sick  and 
wearied,  ^*  He  created,  he  can  destroy,  he  can 
rescue  me/* 

"  Aye,  iiye,**  answered  Mr.  Grey,  hitching 
his  chair  yet  a  few  inches  closer,  again  looking 
round  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  they  were 
alone,  and  reducing  his  tone  to  a  yet  more 
confidential  key,  ^^  but  Providence,  my  young 
firiend,  works  by  human  means.  It  would 
be  rather  dangerous  to  trust  to  him 
alone  in  your  case*  You  must  have  another 
lawyer.  His  aid  may  be  invoked,  but  it  must 
be  by  active  exertion,  not  by  idle  prayers/' 

<'  What  can  I  do  P'  asked  the  prisoner  with 
moody  calmness.  *'  I  am  a  prisoner;  I  cannot 
break  dirough  stone  walls  and  iron  bars.'* 

**  There  is  one  thing  which  you  can  do,''  said 
the  lawyer. 

^'  To  firee  me  from  this  dilemma  ?"  cried 
Norman. 
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*^  Aye  to  pot  joo  forth  as  anicstniiied  as 
the  bird  that  ffies  at  wOL" 

«*  What  can  I  do  r^ 

**  Yoa  can  cxixpsss,"  said  Giey,  in  s  dose 
whisper." 

Nonnan  started  again  with  Krely  signs  of 
^itation  and  anger. 

**  Am  I  to  nnderstand  that  yon  beliere  me 
guilty  r  He  demanded. 

^  Mr.  Leslie,  said  the  lawyer,  what  you 
say  to  me,  is  secret  as  if  whispered  only  to 
your  own  heart.  I  am  not  here  to  accuse,  but 
to  defend  you.  Confess  to  me,  as  your  lawyer, 
as  your  firiend,  that  in  a  moment  of  wild 
delirium,  perhaps  maddened  by  wine,  you 
perpetrated  a  deed,  foreign  from  your  nature, 
which  the  moment  before  you  did  not  dream 
of,  and  which  now  you  cannot  look  back  upon 
without  regret  and  horror.  It  will  contribute 
greatly  towards  your  defence.      It  may  save 
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your  life,  my  yoong  friend,  which  now  stands 
in  imminent  danger/' 

'^  And  what  good  can  my  confession  do  ?" 
asked  Norman,  in  an  midertoiie  of  forced 
composure. 

**  Much,  much  ?'  cried  the  wily  lawyer. 
^'The  sailor  who  would  navigate  a  dangerous 
sea,  must  know  the  quicksands  and  rocks  which 
lie  in  his  path.  To  cure  a  wound — and  the 
more  loathsome,  the  more  need  of  examina- 
tion—it must  be  probed,  young  man,  with  a 
friendly  hand,  though  you  shudder  and  faint 
under  the  operation.  I  am  your  friend,  your 
pilot,  your  surgeon.  I  come  to  save  you :  say 
you  are  guilty.  The  law  has  its  accidents, 
its  shifts,  its  subterfuges ;  the  clerk's  pen  may 
mistake,  the  jury's  mind  may  be  embarrassed, 
if  it  cannot  be  satisfied,  embarrassment  is 
doubt,  and  doubt  is  acquittal.  You  are  young : 
life  is  sweet,  sweeter  than  wealth,  power, 
reputation.    Tou  have  been  under  the  influ- 
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enoe  of  a  moment's  temptation^  you  have  been 
touched  with  hmacy,  you  haye  committed  a 
crime.  Well !  thousands  of  good  men  have 
sinned.  It  is  the  lot  of  mortals ;  you  are  but 
a  boy  yeU  Tou  must  live  and  repent.  The 
world  is  broad.  Time  heals  every  wound, 
and  repentance  converts  even  sin  into  joy. 
Dismiss  romantic  sensibility.  Perhaps  you 
have  resolved  to  abandon  the  world  either 
guilty  or  innocent ;  if  guilty,  you  imagine 
death  alone  can  expiate  your  deed.  If  inno- 
cent, calumny  and  unjust  accusation,  have  at 
once  stripped  life  of  its  charms,  and  death  of 
its  terrors.  Think  better  of  it.  Let  not  the 
idea  of  guilt  prostrate  your  moral  character  too 
much.  It  is  a  physical  thing,  and  depends  on 
the  nerves  and  the  blood.  Any  man  when  the 
lightning  of  passion  darts  through  his  veins, 
and  when  reason  reels— any  man  may  yield. 
The  very  apostle  sinned.  The  sain:ts  in  heaven 
have  felt  the  pollution  of  this  earthly  evil. 
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It  is  a  fever,  a  plague :  the  best  of  us  may  catch 
it.  Come,  confess  without  shame,  the  whole 
truth.  Your  life,  your  sister*s,  your  fa- 
ther's—their happiness,  their  fame,  are  all 
connected  with  your  fate.  Tou  have  no  right 
to  yield  to  an  unmanly  despair.  In  the  sa- 
crifice of  yourself  you  drag  others  with  you  to 
the  altar." 

Norman  heard  him  to  the  end  as  if  partly 
with  wonder  at  the  tenor  of  his  discourse, 
and  partly  with  a  resolution  not  to  interrupt 
him  ;  at  length  he  said : 

'^  And  if  I  do  confess  that  I  deliberately 
murdered  that  unfortunate  girl — goaded  by 
interest  and  revenge,  can  you  save  me  ? 

*'  While  there's  life  there's  hope,"  said  the 
lawyer.  ^'  Tou  have  money.  Money  is  a  god  : 
it  commands  the  strength,  the  genius,  the 
knowledge,  the  souls  of  men." 

^^  And  how  may  money  stead  me  in  this  ex- 
tremity ?' 
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'^  It  is  to  be  oonaideied,"  replied  the  lawyer^ 
'^  it  is  to  be  considered :  have  yon  nerer  a 
friend  bonnd  to  you  by  obligation— -poor  and 
needy— yet  honest  in  the  worid's  eyes — ^who 
conld  confinn  a  story  on  oath  \" 

Mr.  Grey  smiled,  meaningly,  and  robbed  his 
palm  orer  his  month  and  cheek. 

^  As  you  say,"  replied  Norman,  "  I  have 
money ;  but  if  I  procure  such  an  one,  can  you 
use  him  to  your  purpose?  Can  you  bend 
aside  the  flow  of  public  justice?  Can  you 
leave  the  blood  of  the  innocent  unavenged  ? 
Can  you  set  the  guilty  free  ?  unannealed  and 
high  among  his  friends  ?  If  I  give  you  money 
for  this  redemption,  fit>m  wo,  ignominy,  and 
the  scaffold,  can  you  effect  it  7*^ 

*^  Can  I,"  said  the  counsellor  with  slow  and 
emphatic  deliberation,  and  a  glance  of  pleased 
and  sly  assent.    ''  Can  I  not  ? " 

**  And  unll  you?"  cried  the  youth,  grasping 
the  arm  of  his  disinterested  friend  with  the 
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iron  power  of  one  clinging  for  life  j — "  know- 
ing me  to  be  guilty— -deeply^  damnably  guilty — 
will  you  ?" 

'^  To-morrow,"  said  the  lawyer,  rubbing  his 
hands,  "  you  shall  be  free  as  air.  I  shall ;  but 
want  something  to  satisfy  expenses — a  hundred 
dollars  or  so." 

"  And  I,"  said  Norman,  with  a  counte- 
nance of  bitter  contempt,  and  flinging  from 
him  with  an  expression  of  disgust  the  arm  of 
his  cunning  adviser,  ^^  if  I  had  a  thousand  lives 
would  rather  lose  them  all  on  the  scaffold, 
than  share  in  the  corruption  of  such  a  base 
scoundrel.  Begone,  Sir,  or  I  may  really  be 
what  you  and  such  as  you  think  me." 

The  astonished  personage  to  whom  this  was 
addressed  started  from  his  seat  with  mingled 
anger  and  fright ;  but  immediately  recovering 
himself,  said,  "  your  only  hope,  young  man — 
you  are  young  and  romantic.  Imprisonment  and 
misfortune  have  shattered  your  nerves,  and 
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^  jyi,  Mr.  Morelaiid/'  lie  add,  ^  aie  joatoo 
bent  to  this  wretched  man?" 

liif  ojrdand  ngnified  toe  affirmstiTe* 

^^  A  strange  feOow/'  contmned  Mr.  Grey, 
with  a  nignifiomt  smile ;  ^guilty,  I  fear,  and 
reckless  of  death.  He  is  like  a  baited  ball, 
ready  to  gore  ahke,  friend  and  foe.'' 

«  Does  he  confess  ?"  asked  Mordand,  with 
agitation. 

^^  No/'  replied  the  other ;  ^*  he  confesses  no- 
thing. He  still  affects  ignorance  and  perfect 
innocence;  assumes  the  lofty  moralist,  and  vain- 
ly hopes  with  this  braaen  hypocrisy  to  elude 
his  fate,  or  cast  a  doubt  over  his  crime.  His 
father  and  sister  are  evidently  dear  to  him  and 
rend  his  thoughts  more  than  his  own  misery. 
He  seems  ready  to  die  rather  than  to  com- 
promise their  good  name  by  confessing  his 
guilt.  He  is  a  noble  but  a  desperate  being, 
and  requires  watchfulness  and  care,  or  he  may 


fp^n  tin  impatient  mob  the  slip,  ^  after  tbe 
bigh  Roman  fashion.*' 

Moreland  is  already  partly  known  to  the 
reader.  He  differed  in  many  respects  from 
fais  more  aged  and  experienced  assodatea,  and 
TBther  sought  excuses  for  midoubted  sin,  than 
invented  selfish  motives  for  apparent  virtue. 
As  he  pictured  the  dieerfiil  aspect  of  his  own 
home,  which  he  had  that  instant  left,  the 
elegant  gaiety  ever  presiding  at  his  domestic 
circle — ^the  innocent  love  and  arch  vivacity  of 
his  sweet  wife,  the  voices  of  his  beautiful 
children,  and  his  own  bright  prospects  of  future 
wealth,  fame,  and  happiness, -^as  he  compared 
these  blessings  with  the  miseries  of  his  once 
pure  and  noble  friend,  now  a  prisoner,  perhaps 
about  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  scafibld — these 
dismal  walls,  this  desolate  cold  solitude,  and 
the  reflections  which  must  rend  the  mind  of 
die  accused,  his  heart  softened  yet  more  ten- 
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derly  towards  him.  He  mourned  over  the  bleak 
vicissitades  of  life,  and  tremUed  at  the  in- 
scrutable decrees  of  Proyidence.  His  soul 
yearned  to  belieye  him  guiltless,  but  such  an 
astounding  array  of  proof  had  been  elicited 
against  him,  that  even  he  wavered,  and  knew 
not  what  to  think. 

As  the  lawyer  entered  the  cell  of  the  captive, 
he  turned  actually  pale  at  the  sight  which  met 
his  view.  It  was  not  that  his  friend  suffered 
any  of  those  dismal  privations  of  food,  light, 
and  air,  so  commonly  identified  with  the  idea 
of  a  prison;  indeed,  he  occupied  a  room 
tolerably  furnished  for  hb  use,  and  the  care  of 
his  affectionate  and  heart-broken  fiunily  had 
supplied  him  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life  com- 
patible with  his  situation ;  but  he  himself  was 
so  changed  and  faded — so  haggard  and  ghastly 
with  the  gnawings  of  a  haughty  and  proud 
spirit,  that,  for  the  moment,  in  that  dim  light. 
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he  was  scarcely  to  be  recognized.  Stall,  how- 
eyer,  around  him  lingered  that  beauty  which 
had  rendered  him  remarkable  in  better  days :  a 
reflection  of  the  manly  graces  of  his  father,  and 
which  now  seemed  even  heightened  by  the 
sabdning  and  chastening  hand  of  thought  and 
sorrow.  His  luxuriant  hair  fell  over  a  forehead 
which  seemed,  firom  its  whiteness,  yet  more 
broad  and  high— -his  eyes  wore  an  expression 
more  pensive  and  touching — the  smile  had 
guned  in  winning  grace,  all  that  it  had  lost  in 
spirit,  and  his  whole  manner  announced  a  cha- 
racter deepened,  purified,  and  elevated. 

He  raised  his  hand  calmly  to  his  firiend,  who 
seized  it  with  a  silent  anguish,  and  Moreland 
fell  on  his  neck  and  wept,  while  the  prisoner 
soothed  and  rebuked  him,  though  with  a  tre- 
mulous voice. 

''  My  dear  Norman,''  uttered  Moreland,  his 
words  broken  by  sobs — *^  pardon  me— forgive 
me!" 

B  2 
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^  God  bless  jou,  MareiaiMl,''  replied  Nor- 
mao,  as  his  firiend  grew  more  oomposed,  ''how 
I  have  wished  for  yon — " 

^  Tour    fiither    and    Jaha,  Norman,    and 
Howard — ** 
*'  They  are  all  with  me  hours  every  day/' 
**  And  yom*  connsel,  Mr.  Loring — " 
**  Oh,  he  talks  to  me,  but  racks  and  exam- 
ciates  me,  also.  I  have  told  him  I  know  nothing 
whaterer  of  this  charge.  It  must  fall  by  itself.  I 
cannot  stoop  to  conftite  it,  nor  have  I  the  means. 
But  you,  Moreland,  you  will  join  yourself  with 
Loringy  and  clear  me  from  so  ridiculoua— so 
absurd  an  accusation.  I  have  had  hard  thoughts 
of  youy  too,"  he  continued,  still  holding  his 
friend's  hand  in  his  own  firmly  and  affection- 
ately.   **  That  the  world  at  large  should  desert 
me,  as  I  am  told  they  do,  was  to  me  a  theme 
neither  of  much  grief  nor  wonder,  but  that  you 
Albert,  you  and  Mary — ** 
"  We  were  far — ^far  away,  and  flew  to  town 
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the  very  moment  we  heard  of  this  inexplicable, 
this  terrible — this—" 

^'  Aye,  Albert,*'  said  Norman,  a  cloud 
darkening  over  his  face,  '^  pause  and  seek  for 
words  as  I  have  done — ^but  how  is  Mary  ?" 

**  Well  in  health,  but  shocked,  agitated  and 
thunderstruck  at  your  present  situation,  and  at 
the  startling  evidence  against  you.  It  is  as^ 
tounding — ^it  is  stunning,  to  hear  the  array  of 
lacts, — but  Mary  would  be  your  defender  were 
they  ten  thousand  times  more  appalling." 

"  And  yet,  confess  it,  Albert,  even  you  have 
been  staggered." 

"  Norman,  I  have  been  stunned,  but  I  come 
to  you,  not  only  as  a  friend,  but  as  a  counsel. 
I  shall  add  myself  to  the  gentleman  already 
employed  by  your  father;  but  before  we  pro- 
ceed, let  me  ask  one  question :  if  any  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  any  horrid  dilemma,  any 
sudden  intoxication  of  love,  or  passion,  or 
despair,  or  madness  has  hurried  you  to " 
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Nonnan  started  onoe  more  to  his  feet.  It 
was  no  longer  with  agitation.  Deep  despair 
had  Arown  around  him  a  character  of  myste- 
rious and  miearthly  coldness^  of  passionless 
solenmity  and  calmness  like  that  which  invests 
a  statue  gaied  on  by  moonlight,  in  which  there 
is  ever  a  thrilling  and  spectral  power. 

'*  It  is  enough,*'  he  said ;  ''  my  cup  is  full. 
Almighty  God!  I  drink  it  to  the  dregs 
without  a  murmur.  Leave  me — leave  me, 
Moreland." 

He  was  obeyed.  We  shall  not  intrude  upon 
his  meditations. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THB  8TOBM  mCRBAISS* 
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Tliey  have  tied  me  to  the  stake,  I  cannot  fly."— .1/ae6eM. 


Thb  morning  came.  The  hour  of  trial  ar- 
rived. The  human  tide  had  already  rolled  into 
the  court  room,  and  amid  shuffling,  and  push- 
ing, and  the  frequent  interference  of  the  police 
officers,  and  all  the  agitation  and  clamour  of  a 
mob  much  excited,  the  crowd  at  length  once 
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more  occupied  not  only  every  seat,  but  every 
spot  where  a  foot  or  a  shoulder  could  be 
braced,  or  a  hand  could  cling. 

The  judge  assumed  his  seat^the  jury  were 
called — silence  was  ordered  by  the  criers — ^the 
agitated  mass  at  length  settled  into  quiet — ^the 
prisoner  again  entered  and  was  placed  at  the 
bar ;  and  all  the  customary  forms  and  preli- 
minaries being  at  length  accomplished — ^the  in- 
dictment was  regularly  read,  and  the  district 
attorney  rose  to  open  the  case,  and  to  explain 
the  circumstances,  which  he  expected  to  prove. 
The  public  were  thus  put  in  possession  of  all 
the  authentic  facts  which  the  industrious  inves- 
tigations of  the  state  attorney  had  elicited.  The 
speaker's  youthful  zeal  and  his  professional 
ambition — the  interest  which  hurries  along  an 
ardent  lawyer  for  the  time  to  make  the  cause 
of  the  cUent  his  own— which  warms  with  its 
progress  and  strengthens  by  opposition,  and 
which,  at  length,  renders  the  desire  of  success 
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an  absorbing  and  exclusive  passion,  almost  re- 
sembling the  desperate  anxiety  of  the  gambler, 
combined  to  inspire  him  with  enthusiastic  elo- 
quence.   His  recital  of  the  circumstances  which 
he  *  hoped'  to  prove,  was  conducted  with  the 
art  of  rhetoric,  and  coloured  with  the  hues  of 
imagination.     It  was  a  fearful  and  soul-stirring 
narrative,  that  chilled  the  blood  of  the  coldest 
auditor.     With  what  awful  force  must  it  have 
feUen  upon  the  ears  of  the  prisoner !    The  ora- 
tor did  not  express  the  wary  suggestions  of  one 
seeking  truthy    but  the   excited  and  exciting 
denunciations  of  a  mind  fully  predetermined, 
and  highly  inflamed  with   a  mere  one-sided 
view  of  the  case — placing  upon  every  incident 
the  deepest    and  guiltiest  construction — sup- 
posing the  basest  motives  for   every  action — 
disavowing  a  behef  of  whatever  tended  to  excul- 
pate-magnifying,  through  the  medium  of  a 
heated    fancy,  every  damning  proof— over- 
looking, thrusting  aside,  expltuning  away  or  ridi- 
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cdiiig  every  pulHuting  drcamrtiioe ;  Aetdiiqg 
inth  the  bold  pencil  of  vindictiYe  hate,  a  pio- 
tare  of  unparallelled  irredeemable  iniqoitjr,  and 
shedding  upon  it  a  glare  of  poetic  light  calcu- 
lated to  startle  and  to  appal  every  heart.  How 
far  such  a  conrse  is  conformable  to  the  elin- 
ddation  of  tmth,  the  interests  of  society^  and 
the  spirit  of  a  conrt  of  justice,  and  how  far  a 
more  merdfiil  principle  might  be  compatible 
with  the  safe  and  beneficial  operation  of  the 
legal  machinery,  I  leave  to  the  determination 
of  the  profession  itself,  and  of  the  world.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  long  before  the  eloquent 
counsel  had  dosed  his  opening  speech,  the  pri- 
soner, whose  doomed  head  was  the  single  and 
unsheltered  marie  for  bolt  after  bolt,  launched 
from  the  hand  of  one  he  had  never  injured,  and 
against  whose  fiery  assaults  he  could  rear  no 
defence,  found  himself  the  centre  of  all  eyes, 
and  evidently  the  object  of  universal  and  un- 
mingled  horror.  Alone,  writhing  in  unspeakable 
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^ony*«  compelled  to  hear  hiiiMid£-4ii8  duir 
meter— his  thon^ta — ^words  and  actions^  mia- 
repreaented,  blackened  and  denounced — for- 
bidden the  priTikge  of  explaining— of  denying, 
without  the  power  either  to  resist  or  to  fly— he 
lay,  like  Prometheus,  chained  on  the  cold  rock : 
his  heart  pierced  by  the  beak  of  a  fierce  foe, 
and  with  all  the  thunders  of  heaven  rolling  over 
his  head. 

'^  You  have  seen,  gentlemen,"  continued  the 
orator,  with  excited  voice  and  flashing  eyes, 
and  ever  and  anon,  a  glance  of  lofty  and  pitiless 
scorn  on  the  ghastly  face  of  his  victim :  ^'  you 
have  seen  in  the  perpetrator  of  this  dreadful 
deed,  the  aspect  of  youth,  the  out-break  of 
feeling ;  a  mild  and  gentle  demeanour,  patience, 
modest  silence  on  the  lip,  and  cheeks  blanched 
by  suffering.  You  are  moved.  Your  bosoms 
soften.  You  relent — ^you  think  of  his  heart- 
broken fiither — ^you  are  fathers  yourselves — ^you 
cannot  credit  the  accusation.    That  gentle  face 
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nevet  glared  over  the  agomes  bimself  had  oo- 
caskmed.  Those  hands  never  acoompliahed 
the  dead  of  death.  Beneath  that  youthful 
bosom  now  heaving  with  emotion,  never  lurked 
the  gloomy  fierceness  of  an  assassin.  Alas, 
gentlemen,  that  my  painfiil  duty  should  break 
your  dreams  of  mercy.  Human  nature  teems 
with  contrasts  and  paradoxes  like  these,  and 
the  cunning  devices  of  Satan  are  formed  at 
once  to  delude  the  criminal  and  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. It  is  even  in  such  a  form  that  he  too  often 
pours  his  poison.  It  is  in  such  a  bosom  that 
he  plants  his  wildest  passions.  He  secrets  the 
coiled  serpent  under  a  bed  of  flowers.  Sin 
often  hes  where  men  least  suspect  its  existenee* 
Look  not  only  among  the  rude— -the  uncouth-^ 
the  deformed—the  poor  or  the  igncxant — ^for 
the  perpetrators  of  crime.  The  very  passions 
we  most  admire  lead  us  astray.  Love,  the  ten* 
derest  of  human  sentiments,  sometimes  guides 
the  dagger  and  drugs  the  bowl.     It  is  in  one, 
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tbe  aecusedy  that  tbis  passion^  witii  all  ite 
firightful  conseqiidnces,  springs  with  the  greatest 
facilities  and  attains  the  most  monstrous  power. 
It  ia  in  the  specious  form  of  grace,  knowledge, 
and  virtoe,  that  the  tempter  steals  upon  his 
victim.  A  rich  and  luxuriant  soil,  gentlemen, 
teeming  with  fruit  and  flowers,  yields  also  the 
most  poisonous  plants,  in  the  most  remarkable 
vigour.  Has  the  prisoner's  former  life  been 
pure  and  aimable  ?  Has  he  ever  been  com- 
passionate and  tender,  and  would  my  able  op^ 
ponents  thence  conclude  the  impossibility  of 
bis  having  committed  the  deed?  They  who 
know  himian  nature  will  not  be  deceived  by 
their  eloquent  sophistry.  Your  experience-* 
your  observation — your  readings— have  already 
taught  you  the  fallacy  of  such  reasoning. 
Nero,  one  of  the  bloodiest  tyrants  that 
ever  darkened  the  historic  page,  was,  like 
this  man,  once  a  youthful  votary  of  tenderness 
and  refinement,  and  his  heart,  which,  when 
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more  fvilty  developed,  coidd  never  auffidently 
sate  itself  with  human  sacrifice,  melted  and  re- 
coiled firom  attaching  his  signature  to  a  just 
death-warrant.  I  refer  to  this  well-known  in^ 
consistency  in  human  nature,  to  guard  your 
minds  against  attempts  on  the  part  of  my  inge- 
nious opponents  to  excite  your  sympathies  in 
favour  of  the  character  of  the  accused.  Gen- 
tlemen, when  God  gave  the  garden  of  Eden  to 
the  beings  he  had  created,  on  one  conditkm 
the  golden  fruit  was  forbidden  to  man  and 
beast;  but  who  was  it  that  disobeyed  the  com- 
mand? It  was  none  of  the  lower  class  of 
beings — ^it  was  not  even  man  himself.  It  was 
Eve,  who  reached  forth  her  hand,  plucked  and 
ate.  £oe— ^e  fairest,  the  purest ;  but  the  pe- 
nalty of  crime  must  fall  upon  the  guilty,  how- 
ever surrounded  with  earthly  beauty.  The 
golden  tresses  of  the  mother  of  mankind  did 
not  shield  her  head  from  the  anger  of  Heaven, 
neither  must  your  hearts  be  turned  away  firom 
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jQstaoe  and  your  oath,  by  the  eloqnenoe  or  the 
subterfuges  of  my  legal  opposers.  It  is  the 
lot  of  guilt  to  sufiisr,  and  in  yielding  on  this 
occasion  to  the  weakness  of  personal  feeling, 
you  must  rememlier  that  you  not  only  betray 
the  great  interests  of  society^  but  you  violate 
your  own  oaths.'* 

As  the  speaker  closed,  the  sudden  bustle  of 
the  auditory  announced  their  release  firom  the 
spell  which  he  had  exercised  over  them,  and 
the  universal  change  of  position,  and  the 
general  freedom  of  respiration,  betrayed  that 
he  had  held  them  almost  breathless  and 
motionless. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  reader, 
unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, that  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
possess  the  right  to  open  the  case;  that  the 
witnesses  in  support  of  the  indictment  are 
then  examined.  The  counsel  for  the  defendant 
then  produce  their  testimony,  and  address  the 
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jmy  in  hb  behalf  and  by  a  rule  of  law,  which 
at  first  appears  oontaraiy  to  its  general  nmT^mg 
of  mercy,  the  prosecutor  exercises  the  impor- 
tant privilege  of  advancing  die  hist  appeal  to 
the  reason  and  feelings  of  the  jury.  Tie 
prisoner  sits  with  sadi  suspense,  as  may  be 
best  imagined  by  the  intelligent  reader, — a 
silent  spectator  of  the  fiercely-contested  con- 
flict upon  the  issue  of  which  he  depends  for 
security  firom  death  upon  the  scaffold. 

It  was  with  the  calmness  of  desperate 
angtdsh  that  the  accused  turned  on  his  seat, 
after  the  address  of  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
to  listen  to  the  evidence  by  which  it  had  been 
elicited,  and  which  was  deemed  so  abundantly 
sufficient  in  the  eyes  of  a  sagacious  lawyer  as 
to  stamp  upon  him  the  undoubted  odium  of 
this  heinous  crime. 

The  limits  of  the  story  will  not  permit  us  to 
detail  the  extraordinary  mass  of  evidence  now 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  indictment ; 
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but  we  briefly  relate  the  leading  facts  sworn  to 
by  many  unimpeachable  witnesses. 

It  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  of  a  san- 
guine and  passionate  temperament,  prone  to 
act  upon  impulse,  of  Ubend  education  and  un- 
common talents — ^his  family  wealthy,  and  his 
finther  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  American 
statesmen.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the 
graceful  and  gentle  manners,  and  the  appa- 
rently kind  heart  of  the  prisoner,  he  had 
several  times  exhibited  a  high-wrought  temper, 
a  total  disregard  of  morality  and  religion,  and 
an  inherent  ferocity,  which,  argued  the  coimsel, 
might  fully  sanction  a  belief  of  the  present 
charge.  Count  Clairmont  was  the  witness 
called  upon  to  describe  the  difference  which 
formerly  took  place  between  himself  and  the 
prisoner,  and  the  extraordinary  barbarity  or 
madness  of  the  latter,  who  insisted  on  either 
not  fighting  at  all,  or  else  with  muzzles  of  the 
pistols  against  each  other's  breast.      In  this 
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state  the  affidr  was  penduig,  when  arranged  by 
the  accidental  interferenoe  of  fiiends.  He 
related  also  the  recent  fiuoas  between  them, 
with  singular  and  artfol  malice^ 

It  appeared  by  other  witnesses  that  the 
prisoner  had  conceived  an  afiisction  for  Miss 
Romain.  It  could  not  be  distinctly  sworn  how 
hr  his  love  was  requited,  but  pkosiUe  and 
terrible  surmises  were  entertained  on  tint  sub* 
ject,  and  the  prosecution  attempted  to  produce 
evidence  leading  to  the  darkest  oonjectorea; 
but  as  it  depended  upon  hearsay,  the  witnesses 
were  either  prohibited  from  answering,  or  their 
answers  were  set  aside  by  the  court  aa  not 
legal  proof.  They  doubtless,  however,  were 
not  without  eflfect  upon  the  jury. 

It  was  next  proved  that  a  change  of  senti- 
ments had  taken  place  between  Miss  Bomain 
and  the  prisoner,  after  whidi,  she  eiqpressed 
herself  in  bitter  terms  against  liim,'-Hipoke  of 
her  wrongs  and  her  folly  in  submitting  to  them, 
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and  ezUinlbed  before  a  female  domestic^  keen 
diteppointment  and  angniah,— great  anxiety, 
and  a  mysterious  agitation,  sometimes  bursting 
forth  into  anger,  and  sometimes  settling  down 
into  long  fits  of  melancholy.  At  length  she 
appeared  freed  from  all  embarrassment,  and  the 
prisoner  (in  common  with  many  other  gentle- 
men,) visited  the  house  as  usual.  During  seve- 
ral days,  however,  previous  to  the  afternoon 
of  the  alleged  murder,  she  let  fall  before  her 
maid  frecpient  expressions  by  which  the  faith- 
ful creature's  curiosity  was  grea^  awakened, 
and  her  affection  alarmed.  She  commenced 
several  times  as  if  to  reveal  an  important 
secret;  then  suddenly  taming  pale,  stopped, 
and  on  being  interrogated,  refused  any  explap- 
nation,  sometimes  replying  with  sighs.  Once 
when  she  thought  herself  alone,  she  was  heard 
to  exckim,  **  if  he  but  prove  honest,«*if  he 
but  mean  well,"  and  other  similar  sentences. 
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Witness  slept  in  a  small  room  immediately 
adjoining  that  of  Miss  Homain.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fatal  day,  she  was  awakened 
before  light  by  the  sound  of  her  mistress's  voioey 
apparently  speaking  to  some  one  below.  Her 
mistress  stood  at  a  window  leading  oat  of  a 
little  balcony.  Witness  was  alarmed,  rose, 
asked  what  was  the  matter,  came  to  the  win- 
dow and  saw  the  shadow  of  a  man  stealing 
away.  In  great  alarm  and  astonishment,  asked 
who  he  was,  and  whether  it  was  Mr.  Leslie  ? 
the  other  replied  eagerly, ''  yes,  yes,  it  uhu  Mr. 
LesUe :  he  came  to  tell  me  something ;"  and 
added— *^  but,  Jenny,  if  you  ever  breath  a 
word  of  this  to  anybody,  I  will  never  forgive 
you  while  I  live ;  and  when  I  am  dead,  I  will 
haunt  you**' 

A  crowd  of  witnesses  testified  that  the 
prisoner  had  called  for  the  deceased  in  a  gig, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  murder.     From  that 
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moment  she  had  neTer  been  seen  or  heard  of. 
The  prisoner  was  seen  returning  in  the  evening 
alone.  One  testified  that,  aware  of  his  having 
driven  ont  with  Miss  Romain,  he  asked  why  he 
had  left  his  companion  ?  that  the  prisoner  ezhi* 
bited  strong  signs  of  embarrassment,  and  made 
a  confused  and  unintelligible  reply.  Tbe  hat 
and  feathers  of  the  deceased  were  found  float- 
ing  upon  the  East  river^  near  the  spot  where 
she  was  last  traced  with  the  prisoner:  an 
extraordinary  appearance  of  a  scuffle  was  dis- 
cernible, and  a  handkerchief,  stained  with  blood 
marked  with  the  initials,  R.  R.  was  picked  up 
near  the  river  bank,  and  pronounced  to  be 
that  of  Miss  Romain. 

The  circumstances  most  forcible  against  the 
prisoner  was  the  subsequent  discovery  of  a 
human  body,  which  had  floated  far  down  with 
the  tide  upon  the  shores  of  Liong  island,  in  a 
state  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  identifying 
it,    but,    in    which,    notwithstanding,    many 
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undertook  to  recognize  the  remuns  of  the 
unfortunate  Miss  Romain.  One  individual 
swore  to  it  positively. 

An  appalling  array  of  other  evidence  was 
adduced  tending  to  establish  all  the  points 
necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
indictment,  and,  when  the  prosecuting  attorney 
rested  his  case,  it  is  probable  that  very  few 
amid  the  large  multitude,  who  had  listened 
with  profound  attention  to  the  development  of 
these  deeply-interesting  incidents,  entertained 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  doomed  culprit 
was  about  to  meet  a  terrible  and  a  just  fitte. 
All  eyes  regarded  him  without  the  softness  of 
mercy,  or  even  the  interest  of  doubt.  To  all 
he  seemed  a  victim  bound  for  slaughter.  The 
popidace  had  long  before  lost  all  sense  of  pity 
in  wonder  and  indignation.  The  broad  gaae 
of  ciiriosity,  the  exclamation  of  surprise,  the 
murmur  of  horror,  the  smile  of  virtue  triumph- 
ing in  the  downfall  of  a  villain,  all  these  were 
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scarcely  attempted  to  be  concealed  from  the 
observation  of  him  who  had  called  them 
forth. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon  and  the 

court  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  six  in  the 
evening. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

A    LBTTBR,    AND    NORMAN's  FRIBNOSHtP. 

"  Even  US  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand,  that  look  to  be 
washed  off  the  next  tide."— If.  V. 

Instead  of  immediately  following  the  pri- 
soner to  his  cell,  we  beg  the  reader's  company 
to  the  mansion  of  Moreland.  The  young 
advocate  had  been  in  court  at  his  station  all 
the  morning,  and  to  his  watchful  care  and 
acute  genius  the  counsel  Mr.  Lonng  owed 
many  valuable  suggestions  in  the  course  of 
his  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses.    Some- 


times  his  mind  was  staggered  by  the  testimony 
combined  with  what  he  had  elsewhere  heard. 
He  remembered  also  the  strong  expressions 
of  disgust  and  hatred  which  Norman  had  used 
respecting  Rosalie  Romain  at  Mrs.  Temple's, 
when  the  deceased  had  so  brilliantly  displayed 
her  charms  and  her  talents.  Again  the  utter  im^ 
possibility  of  Norman  Leslie's  having  com- 
mitted a  murder  J  flashed  on  his  mind  with  the 
force  of  intuition,  and  his  heart  smote  him  for 
having  ever,  even  in  the  weakness  of  a  mo- 
ment, doubted  the  invincible  purity  and  inno- 
cence of  his  friend  whom  he  had  so  many 
reasons  to  admire  and  love.  He  had  at  length 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  either  Norman 
was  entirely  guiltless,  or  that  he  had  committed 
the  deed  under  the  impulse  of  some  mo- 
mentary delirium,  or  perhaps  it  was  the  result 
of  inexplicable  accident,  or  that  the  affair 
involved  other  secrets  and  mysteries  which 
honour,    or  a  high-minded    romantic    sensi- 

VOL.    II.  F 
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bility  forbade  him  to  betny,   even  to  save 
himself  from  an  unjust  fate. 

'^  Dare  I  ask  how  it  has  gone  with  him  to- 
day?" said  Mrs.  Moreland,  as  her  husband 
reached  his  home. 

"  Badly,  gloomily,  desperately.  His  sky 
isbhick  as  midnight  and  aU  the  fiercest  light- 
nings  of  heaven  are  leaping  around  his  head. 
Mary,  I  fear  the  worst.** 

"  Oh  great  Providence !  Albert,  you  will  not 
let  those  cold  and  cruel  lawyers  sacrifice  that 
gentle  and  noble  being.  Powers  of  heaven,  if 
I  were  a  man—you,  dear  Albert,  have  genius 
eloquence,  fire — ^Ah  speak — exclaim— denounce 
— thunder,  deafen  their  ears  —  appal  their 
hearts — ^make  them  blush — ^make  them  tremble 
— Oh  Albert  save  your  firiend :  save  the  repu- 
tation of  your  country :  save  this  cold  bloody 
court  firom  committing  the  very  crime  that 
they  pretend  to  punish." 

"  Alas,  my  sweet  wife,"  said  he,  pressing  the 
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ammated  ^1  to  liifl  boaom  and  looldng  down 
monmiull  yon  her  beautiM  and  jUnmined  ftoe, 
**  all  the  thnndere  of  Demosthenes  coold  not 
save  poor  Ntmnan's  head  from  this  bolt. 
Mary,  I  fear  —  I  fear  —  our.  firiend  must 
die!" 

An  hoar  brought  a  messenger  with  a  letter* 
It  was  from  Norman^  and  read  thus  : 

^  My  dearest  Albert,  excuse  my  warmth  to 
you  the  other  day.  I  have  now  seen  sufficient 
reason  why  even  you  should  be  bewildered  at 
the  mystery  in  which  I  am  lost  I  beg  your 
pardon  sincerely.  Visit  me  once  more :  I  have 
requested  my  fisither  and  sister  to  meet  me  also 
for  the  last  time.  This  day  I  must  disentangle 
my  mind  from  all  earthly  feelings  and  agitations. 
I  am  resigned  to  the  &tal  and  inevitable  ter- 
mination of  this  triaL  The  verdict  cannot  but 
be  guilty.      C<Hne    to  me  immediately,  my 
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dearest  friend,  I  shall  then  have  done  with 
earth.  I  must  say  farewell  for  erer — to-night. 
Bid  dear,  dear  Mary  for  me,  an  everlasting 
adieu  !  I  call  down  God's  blessing  on  her 
head  !  I  will  not  insult  her  by  condescending 
to  assert  my  innocence.  Such  declarations 
are  useless.  Such  as  she  do  not  require,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  not  believe  them,  i 
send  her  a  little  volume  of  *  Paradise  Lost,' 
which  I  have  pencilled  somewhat  freely,  not 
thinking  to  part  with  it  on  so  sad  an  occasion. 
Does  she  remember  our  ancient  rambles  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson— our  famous  quarrel  when 
we  were  children,  and  when  we  did  not  speak 
for  three  whole  days  ?  Happy,  happy  years  ! 
how  their  tranquil  light  and  beauty  contrast 
with  the  present !  But  I  must  be  a  man. — 
Come  immediately.  The  court  meet  at 
aix  ;  it  is  now  four.  Mary  would  have  been 
astonished  to  hear  what  a  drtadful  ruffian  I 


^WAs  proved  to  be — and  that  affair  of  the  duel  J 
I  ootdd  have  smiled,  but  they  would  have  as- 
cribed that  to  my  '^  inherent  ferocity  of  cTic^ 
racterP  What  a  farce  after  all  are  oft«n  the 
best  ceremonies  of  a  human  tribunal !  Good 
bye  for  a  half-liouT,  but  not  longer.  It  maybe 
my  last  request.  God  bless  you,  dear  Mary, 
and  a  long  farewell.  Excuse  this  scrawl, 
and,  in  great  haste,  your  ever  affectionate 
fnend, 

'^NoBMAN  Leslie." 


^^  Poor,  poor  fellow, "  murmured  both  at 
onoe,  their  eyes  streaming  with  tears. 

'^  And  see,''  said  Mary,  smiling  with  that 
strange  intrusion  of  transient  mirth  into  the 
midstof  grief  not  uncommon  in  a  similar  scene, 
'^  poor  Norman  is  sure  to  have  that  '  excuse 
diis  scrawl,  and  in  great  haste,'  to  all  his 
letters." 
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'^  Good  bye,  dear  wife.'' 

<'  Fly !  Albert,  fly  !  —  and  the  great 
God  of  eloquence  and  justice  attend  your 
steps !  '^ 
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Sable  night  involvefl  the  skies. 
And  Heaven  itself  is  rayished  from  their  eyes. 
The  fiice  of  things  a  frightful  image  bean. 
And  present  death  in  Tarious  forms  appears. 

Drffdet^B  FtrgU. 

MoBSULND  found  the  fadier  and  sister  of 
Norman  already  in  the  prison,  with  his  £riend 
Howard.  Tlie  sad  scene  had  been  witnessed 
by  the  black  walls  alon^  nor  shall  we  attempt 
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to  describe  die  meetiiigof  a  fisher  and  sister 
with  a  beloved  and  only  sod  and  brodier,  b«t 
recently  dragged  firom  the  bosom  of  a  h^ppy 
family^  with  all  the  refinement  of  education,  all 
the  sensitiyeness  of  dehcacy  and  feding,  and 
about  to  perish,  like  a  common  ruffian,  upon 
a  scaffold. 

The  dock  tolled  six.  It  was  the  hoar 
appointed  for  the  re-opening  of  the  court. 
At  the  earnest  solidtations  oi  the  fitther  and 
sister  of  Norman,  he  consented  that  they 
should  be  present  during  the  whole  of  the 
trial.  The  request  was  also  urged  by  More- 
land,  who  conceived  that  their  iqppearance 
would  prepare  the  jury  to  receive  with  more 
liberality  the  arguments  and  proof  of  the 
defence. 

'^  Wdl,  frther,'^  said  Norman  with  a  forced 
smila,  ^  and  dear,  dear  JuUa,  now  we  part— 
and  certainly  for  ever.  After  the  verdict,  I 
cannot,  I  will  not^  trust  mysdf  again  within 
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the  sound  of  any  bmnan  voice  I  love.  No 
<me  with  my  pennission^  shall  look  upon 
my  hce  again.  Farewell!  farewdll  May  Al- 
mighty God  bless  you  ! — ^protect,  relieve  you  ! 
Nay  Julia—- nay  &ther  ^-  support  yourself 
—  my  sweet  Julia  — Howard-— few:  God's 
sake—" 

They  were  interrupted  by  a  summons  for  the 
prisoner.  The  young  lawyer,  his  own  eyes 
batiied  in  tears,  drew  away  with  gentle  violence 
the  ftther,  while  Howard  supported  the  shud- 
dering and  fainting  sister,  after  an  embrace 
more  than  twice  repeated,  which  seemed  to 
drain  the  life-blood  from  their  lips  and  hearts* 
As  diey  were  thus  led  from  the  ceU,  Julia, 
with  a  shriek  of  agony,  fell  senseless  in  the 
arms  of  Howard. 

Beturaing,  to  his  surprise,  Moreland  found 
the  countenance  and  demeanour  of  Norman 
calm :  even  cold. 

^  Thank  God !  thank  God  I ''  he  said  in  a 

fS 
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steady  Toice.  ^  It  is  done — ^the  bond  is  severed; 
the  darkness-^the  bitterness  of  death  is  passed. 
It  is  this,  dear  Albert^  that  I  most  feared— >not 
deatii  itself^—bnt  these  scenes  of  firightful  grief 
and  harrowing  affection.  But  we,  too,  must 
part.  I  must  meet  my  &te  alone,  without  a 
friend,  without  a  hope— to  the  bar— to  the  sen- 
tence— ^to  the  scaf— — '^  A  quivering  agony 
shot  across  his  features — ^then  again  all  was 
calm  and  cold  as  marble. 

*^  G^entlemen,''  he  cried,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  to  the  officers  in  waiting  to  conduct 
him  back  to  court,  **  may  I  beg  one  word  in 
private,  with  this  my  friend  and  counsellor  ? " 

The  permission  was  granted,  and  they  were 
locked  in  the  cell. 

^*  Albert,'*  cried  Norman,  in  a  voice  as 
changed,  wild  and  hurried  as  if  his  senses 
were  wavering — **  Albert,  hear  me !  by  your 
friendship,  by  your  love,  by  the  happiness 
of  my  family,  by  my  life's  blood,  by  your 
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own  honour  and  peace  of  mind,  by  eartibi, 
by  the  'God  that  made  it— graii1>— gnint  my 
request !" 

**  Speak^  speak,  my  ii\]ured-^my  noble 
friend  !''  said  Moreland,  partaking  his  agita* 
tion. 

**  Yon  saw  my  poor  fiither  but  now-r— -" 

«  Well,  Norman  ?" 

'^  And  my  sweet  sister,  a  beautiful  bloom* 
ing  girl,  with  the  bright  worki  before  her— -^" 

*'  Well,  dear  Norman  }" 

'*  That  noble  man's  proud  head — Albert, 
that  dear  girl's  pure,  fond,  high  heart — as 
susceptible  to  pride,  Albert — as  sensitive  to 
grief  and  disgrace — as " 

He  struck  his  hand  upon  his  forehead:  his 
bosom  heaved  and  panted,  and  his  nostril 
dilated  with  the  hardrdrawn  breath. 

^  Well,  Norman,  hope  for  the  best." 

**  Albert,"  said  Norman,  ^^  trifle  not  with 
roe.    I  must  be  crushed  in  this  dreadful  fate. 
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Ettrth  cannot  myc  me.  Heaven  will  not — 
to-night  I  shall  be  adjudged  guilty — and» 
in  a  few  more  days,  the  crowds  the  cord,  the 
scaffold— end  Nonnan  Leslie.  Death  alone 
I  do  not  fear.  Oh  God  1  how  I  have  wished 
far  it ! — but  I  must  die  on  the  scaffold— before 
the  mob,  the  shoutings  laughing,  reckless, 
jesting  mob^a  spectacle  of  horror  and  igno- 
miny'— a  public  proverb.  Oh,  Albert,  Albert, 
my  firiend,  my  guardian,  my  saviour,  my  last, 
best,  only— only  hope,  I  wish——' 

His  paleness  turned  frightful. 

**  Norman,"  cried  Moreland  in  a  tone  of 
alarm,  ''in  the  name  of  mercy,  what  would 
you  ask  ?" 

''  Think,  my  friend,  think !"  said  Norman* 

''  I  am  dizzy,  dear  Norman,  I  cannot  think." 
A  new  summons  interrupted  them. 

''  Albert,  we  will  meet  again.  I  must  die, 
but  not  on  the  scaffold !  forbid  it  friendship, 
manly  honour.    After  this  mummery  is  over^« 
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this  fiirdcal,  ridiculous  ocfemony  of  trial,  where 
every  word  that  is  spoken  is  a  black  slaader-^ 
an  unholy  lie,— where  falsehood  and  preju- 
dice appear  to  testify,  and  where  even  truth 
herself  comes  only  in  a  vile  and  monstrous 
disguise.  When  this  stupid  mockery  is  over 
come  to  me,  Albert:  bring  me  the  means  of 
escape!* 

"  Norman,  I  do  not  understand — ** 
"  Not  from    these  dismal  walls,   Albert !" 
He  approached  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  with 
a  look  of  wild  meaning,  and  struck  his  hand 

upon  his  breast — "  from  tMs *' 

*'  Great  God !" 

''  Fail  me,  Albert,  and  I  die — despising— « 
assist  me — and  I  bless  you  with  my  ex- 
piring breath.  This  thought  has  alone  supported 
me.  This  cooled  the  scorching  fever  in  my 
veins  and  bursting  temples  during  the  two 
last  days." 
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A  more  imperatiye  call  now  cot  short  tiie 
interview* 

He  smiled  as  the  officers  now  entered,  and 
bearing  up  proudly  and  loftily  under  the  gase 
of  crowds  assembled  outside  the  prison  to 
see  him  pass,  he  stepped  with  a  calm  and 
thoughtful  air  through  the  passage  opened 
for  him  by  the  throngs  in  the  corridors  of 
the  hall,  and  in  the  chamber  of  justice,  and 
assumed  his  allotted  seat.  His  coolness 
created  in  some  surprise,  in  others  indignation ; 
according  as  in  their  short-sighted  and  super- 
ficial observations  they  ascribed  it  to  hack- 
neyed villany,  or  impudent  confidence  in  his 
connexions  and  rank  in  sodety.  Who  shall 
read  the  heart  in  those  ever-changing  and 
accidental  moods  which  chance  upon  the  man- 
ners or  countenance  ? 

*^  He  depends  on  a  pardon,'^  said  one. 

**  Influence  at  court,"  cried  another. 
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^'  Kissing  goes  by  favour/'  exclaimed  a 
third. 

'*  But  he'll  swing  for  it  yet,''  bawled  a  fourth, 
^'  or  my  name  aint  Jemmy  Jackson. 

**  The  blood-thirsty  villain,"  observed  one, 
'*  how  he  glares  at  the  prosecuting  attorney !'' 

^  That  proud  rascal  yonder,"   said  Jemmy 
Jackson,  who  from   some  capricious  associa 
tion  had  conceived  an  especial  antipathy    to 
the  prisoner ;    ^^  and  that  girl  in   the  black 
veil — that's  his  father  and  sister,  ye  see/' 

"  Poor  people,"  rejoined  the  person  to  whom 
was  made  this  communication,  '^they  must 
feel  terrible,  sure  enough." 

"  Hoot  man,  111  warrant  them  as  bad  as 
he,"  returned  the  implacable  Jemmy  Jackson, 
^'such  fruit  could  spring  from  no  good  tree. 
In  my  opinion  they  ought  to  be  all  hanged 
together.  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  paid  his 
way  through  yet/' 

'^  Jemmy  Jackson,  you  are  an  old  fool," 
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said  a  marine  court  lawyer,  himself  rather 
advanced  in  years. 

"Then  it's  pot  callmg  ketde  black,  I'm 
thinking,"  said  Jemmy,  winking  to  his  com- 
panions ;  "  and  why  am  I  a  fool,  Mr.  Oakum  P' 

"  Because  ye  are.  Jemmy,  and  that's  a 
better  reason  than  you  can  give  for  saying 
that  any  body  here  pays  his  way.  Here  no 
one  pays  his  way,  not  even  yourself,  Jemmy, 
if  you  should  be  called  on  to  be  hanged  one 
day,  which  is  not  unlikely." 

"  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  bribing  a 
witness,"  said  Jemmy,  who,  without  the  least 
cause  but  his  own  whim,  had  so  dogmatically 
determined  upon  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  and 
all  his  relations  that  if  the  murdered  girl  her- 
self had  made  her  appearance  to  disprove  the 
charge  of  her  death,  he  would  have  laid  it  to 
bribery.  ''  You  remember  the  gold  8nuff*boa( 
which  one  of  you  lawyers  quietly  passed  to  a 
juror — Mr,  Oakum  ?" 
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^  Not  I5  Jemmy;  1  never  passed  a  gold 
snuff-box  to  a  juror." 

*•  No,"  said  Jemmy,  "  the  gold  snuff-boxes 
you  may  have,  friend  Oakum,  you  are  more 
likely  to  keep  yourself  not  on  account  of  your 
conscience,  but  your  pocket — " 

*•  Hoot,  hist,  silence !"  cried  Mr.  Oakimi, 
pretending  not  to  hear  the  laugh  which  Jemmy 
Jackson's  wit  occasioned.  "  Don't  you  see 
they're  going  to  begin.  Mr.  Loring  is  going 
to  open  the  defence.  There  are  two  sides  to 
a  stone  waU  you  know,  Mr.  Jemmy  Jackson^- 
sit  down  there,  no  standing  up  within  the  bar. 
Silence!"  and  his  whisper  was  echoed  in  an 
obstreperous  tone  by  the  crier. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Loring, 
commenced  his  arduous  and  apparently  hope- 
less duties. 

We  must  here  again  express  in  a  few  lines 
what  occupied  the  court  a  long  time.  It  was 
admitted  that  Miss  Romain  disappeared  the 
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afternoon  of  her  ride  with  the  prisoner*  That 
he  had  gone  out  with  her  and  returned  alone. 
His  own  explanation  stated  that  Miss  Ronudn 
had  ridden  with  him  upon  a  casual  inTitatJOO, 
that  on  reaching  an  nnfireqnented  place,  they  met 
a  lady  riding  alone  in  agig,  and,  what  he  eoMsi- 
dered  very  extraordinary,driving  herself.  The  da* 
ceased  entered  the  gig  and  after  a  few  moments^ 
private  conversation  with  her,  and  with  many 
apok^es  to  the  prisoner,  expressed  a  wish  to 
return  with  her — that  prisoner  had  then  gone 
back  alone  by  a  diffisrent  route,  and  had  not 
suspected  her  disappearance  till  some  time 
after,  when  he  immediately  called  on  her  frtfaer 
to  explain  what  he  knew  of  so  extraordinary  a 
orcumstance. 

Mr.  Loring  opened  the  defence  by  staling 
that  the  incident  was  plunged  in  doubt  and 
mystery.  Tht  idea  that  a  man  of  the  pri- 
soner's character,  even  were  he  inclined  to 
commit  a  murder,  would  select  such  a  time 
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and  such  means,  was  absuid :  lie  might  as  well 
have  perpetrated  it  in  the  city  streets  at  noon- 
day. It  was  evident  that  some  mystery  was 
connected  with  it,  with  which  the  prisoner 
had  nothing  to  do,  and  which  the  court  had 
not  yet  approached.  It  was  one  of  those  in- 
ex{£cahle  oocorrences  which,  when  genius  and 
acoteness,  and  professional  learning  had  yainly 
endeavoured  to  solve,  nnfolded  of  itself  in  the 
conrse  of  time.  The  explanation  of  the  pri- 
soner may  appear  a  dmnsy  fabrication — too 
dumsy  to  believe, —  yet,  gentlemen,  beware 
how  yon  admit  tiiat  supposition — ^to  me  its 
very  chnnsmess  and  improbabiUty  furnishes  a 
reason  for  its  trutii.  You  smile,  but  do  im- 
probable things  never  happen?  Are  all  the 
actions  of  the  great,  confused,  clashing,  mu- 
table world  probable  ?  must  a  man  perish  be- 
cause an  improbable  hct  had  taken  place?  I 
say,  gentlemen,  the  greater  the  improbability 
of  thb  story,  the  more  implicitiy  I  .believe  it 
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Had  he  wished  to  inyent  a  story,  it  would 
have  been  more  cunningly  devised. 

The  evidence  for  the  prisoner  was  very  li- 
mited. The  officers  swore  to  his  horror  and 
astonishment  at  being  arrested,  but  in  the 
cross-examination,  confessed  that  he  betrayed 
extraordinary  signs  of  confusion,  strongly  re* 
sembling  guilt.  Others  had  seen  him  on  his 
return  from  the  fifttal  ride  without  observing 
any  embarrassment  or  abstraction. 

The  evidence  of  Miss  Leslie,  although  in* 
direct,  was  received  with  lively  marks  of  sym- 
pathy. She  had  met  her  brother  on  his  arrival 
from  the  afternoon  ride,  and  had  particularly 
remarked  his  health  and  cheerfulness.  She 
described  him  as  peculiarly  gay,  having  been  one 
of  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  walked 
on  the  battery  in  the  evening,  and  discovering 
in  all  the  thousand  offices  of  courtesy,  a  heart 
entirely  at  rest,  *'and,''  continued  the  young 
and  lovely  girl~*enthusiastic    affection  qidte 
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drowning  every  consideration  of  personal  em- 
barrassment---''  they  who  beUeve  Norman  capa- 
Ue  of  committing  that  or  any  other  crime,  little 
know  his  character.  Even  supposing  it  possible 
in  a  moment  of  delirimn^  it  is  not  possible  that 
afterwards  he  could  be  so  natural  and  easy, 
so  completely  unembarrassed  and  happy. 
From  boyhood  Norman  has  been  remarkable 
for  betraying  in  his  countenance  what  was 
passing  in  his  heart,  and  even  for  blushing 
when  any  thing  confused  him.  But  we 
saw  no  kind  of  agitation  whatever,  and  I 
am  certain  that  he  could  not  have  concealed 
it  from  us  had  any  secret  weighed  upon 
him." 

^'  This  is  all  very  weU,"  said  Mr.  Germain, 
who  had  been  particularly  vehement  and  bitter 
during  the  whole  trial  against  every  body  and 
every  thing  tending  to  exculpate  the  prisoner, 
'^  this  is  all  very  well,  but  I  ask  the  court  if  it 
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is  evidence.    The  yoxmg  lady  comes  here  as 
witneiSj  not  as  caunseL'* 

This  was  received — as  any  levity  that  breaks 
the  monotonous  solemnity  of  a  court  of  justaoe, 
is  sure  to  be  received — ^with  a  slight^  general 
titter,  although  one  of  the  jurors  was  observed 
to  pass  his  fingers  hastily  over  his  glistening 
eyes.  The  prisoner  smiled  bitterly^  and  shook 
his  head  as  if  in  wonder.  Moreland  rose  for 
the  first  time. 

^'  May  it  please  the  court,'*  cried  Moreland, 
in  a  voice,  low  almost  to  a  whbper,  but  so 
perceptibly  tremulous  that  a  general  hush  suc- 
ceeded his  first  words —  **  may  it  please  the 
court,  we  are  a  tribunal  of  justice — I  am  aware 
we  are  judges,  jury,  counsel  and  spectators, 
and  from  such  assemblies  I  know  it  is  proper 
to  exclude  all  feeling,  but  nevertheless  we  are 
— ^we  ought  to  be  men.  If  the  prisoner  be 
guilty  —  though  young,  proud,  beautiful  and 
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noble,  with  other  deep  hearts  wound  convul* 
sively  around  him,  and  bound  up  in  him,  yet, 
if  he  be  guilty,  let  him  die  the  death  of  violence 
and  ignominy  !" 

A  shudder  and  a  drawing-in  of  the  breath  was 
heard  from  the  lip  of  the  sister,  like  that  of 
the  victim,  when  the  edge  of  the  axe  first 
glitters  before  his  eyes.  The  spectators  grew 
more  profoundly  motionless  and  silent,  and 
Moreland  rising  and  warming  with  his  emotions 
went  on. 

'<  I  would  not  from  private  feeling,  nor  even 
from  private  opinion  turn  aside  the  sword  of  pub- 
lic justice.  But  I  will  not — I  dare  not — I  cannot 
sit  silentiy  by,  and  behold  the  best  emotions  of 
nature  ridiculed,  trampled  down  by  the  ha- 
bitual coldness,  or  hardened  zeal  of  the  pro- 
fession to  which  I  belong.  If  the  sister  of  this 
unhappy  man  in  her  secret  soul  believes  him 
guilty  J  still  her  trembling  voice,  her  streaming 
eyes,  her  woman's  heart  raised  in  his  behalf, 
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demand  the  respect  and  attention  of  a  dvilized 
people ;  but  if  this  amiable  and  lovely  ^xl  here 
plead  for  the  life  of  a  brother,  on  whose  utter 
and  complete  innocence  she  relies  as  she  has 
&ith  in  her  own  existence,  and  in  her  God — 
if  she  possesses  knowledge — ^if  she  can  advance 
arguments  to  rescue  him  from  a  dishonourable 
and  untimely  grave,  or  even  to  relieve  her 
own  broken  heart  with  the  outpourings  of  its 
swollen  and  agonized  ftdlness,  let  the  hand 
that  would  stay  her,  fidl  palsied ; — let  the 
tongue  that  would  deride  her,  blister.  The  mo- 
tive which  now  inspired  this  affectionate  sister, 
to  throw  herself, — timid  and  trembling  woman 
as  she  is, — before  a  tribunal  of  justice,  and 
before  such  a  crowd  as  now  hears  me,  to  speak 
in  defence  of  a  beloved  brother,  is  pure,  ex- 
alted, unalloyed  and  noble, — and  in  the  name 
of  every  thing  good  and  generous,— -in  the 
name  of  mercy  and  charity, — ^in  the  name  of 
woman,  I  claim  for  her  protection  from  the 
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derimon  and  niaen,  whidi  the  learned  gentle- 
men on  the  other  aide  of  the  question  haTe 
thought  it  not  beneath  ihem  to  express  against 
the  defence/' 

A  burst  of  irrepressiUe  appkusO)  notwith- 
standing the  solemnity  of  the  place,  followed 
this  outflash  of  indignant  feeling,  but  it  was 
instantly  and  sternly  silenced  and  rebuked  by 
the  court,  who  threatened  to  commit  immedi- 
ately to  prison  any  one  guilty  of  such  a  con- 
tempt in  future,  and  directed  the  officers  to  be 
watchfiiL 

The  prosecuting  counsel,  Mr.  Gtermain, 
against  whose  head  this  bolt  had  been  evi- 
dently directed,  rose,  rubbing  his  hands,  with 
a  distrustful  smile,  and  a  confidential  look 
along  the  jury. 

''May  it  please  the  court — but  one  word 
your  honour,"  he  said ;  "  the  gentleman  mis- 
understands me — my  heart  bleeds,  as  well  as 
is  own,  at  the  sight  of  private  suffering,  but 
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I  know  how  necessary  it  is  in  matters  of 
justice  to  guard  against  personal  feeling.  Vir- 
tue and  domestic  love  are  beautiful  words,  but 
there  are  also  such  words  as  law  and  justice. 
I  perceive  the  artifice  of  the  ingenious  counsel 
in  producing  before  the  jury  the  father  and 
sister  of  the  prisoner,  to  soflen  their  hearts, 
and  influence  their  feelings.  It  is  a  trick  of 
the  profession.  Legal  questions  should  be 
discussed  only  by  the  light  of  reason.  They 
require  only  a  deliberate  and  unprejudiced 
examination  of  proof,  and  a  cold  knowledge  of 
statutes,— -the  colder — ^the  more  unfeeling— 
the  better;  whatever  may  be  the  sufferings  of 
the  prisoner,  or  his  family,  what  bearing  can 
they  have,  ought  they  to  have  on  the  naked 
question.  Is  he,  or  is  he  not  guilty?  In 
respect  to  the  evidence  of  Miss  Leslie,  whom 
of  course  we  are  bound  to  believe  very  pure 
in  her  intentions,  I  wish  only  to  restrict  her 
within  the  legal  limits  of  a  witness.     If  sisters 
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turn  pleaders^  stealing  in  nnder  license  of  fi- 
nesses, a  new  and  most  dangerous  era  will  be 
introduced  into  our  jurisprudence.  Private 
feeling,  however  harrowing,  is  but  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  public  good.  Neither 
should  we  forget  to  distinguish  between  the 
pain  resulting  directly  firom  guilt,  in  those 
connected  with  the  guilty  party,  and  that 
inflicted  by  him  upon  others.  The  parent  and 
sister  of  the  unhappy  culprit  are  not  the  only 
bereaved  victims  of  this  crime,  now  within 
hearing  of  my  voice.  The  grief-stricken  heart 
of  that  old  man,  whose  only  daughter  fell 
beneath  the  prisoner's  hand, — ^have  we  no 
sympathy  with  hi»  dark  age  ?  with  his  deserted 
hearth  ?  Let  the  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar 
regard  the  wreck  he  has  caused  in  his  own 
drcle,  with  feelings  of  bitter  anguish ;  and  may 
heaven  support  him  imder  the  trial;  but  you 
have  nothing  to   see,    nothing  to  feel,    but 
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whether«-on  the  proof  adduced — ^he  be  gwltj 
or  not  guilty.'' 

The  court  begged  that  nothing  more 
might  be  said  on  the  subject  They  had  heard 
the  counsel  for  the  defence,  because  they 
wished  to  extend  towards  the  prisoner  every 
possible  clemency,  and  the  prosecution  had  a 
certain  right  to  reply;  but  the  question  res- 
pecting the  CTidence  of  the  witness  was 
unimportant  She  must  be  allowed  to  relate 
her  statement  in  her  own  way,  and  if  from  her 
feelings,  or  her  experience,  out  of  order,  she 
would  be  restrained  by  the  court 

^'What  else  do  you  know  respecting  the 
case  r'  enquired  Mr.  Loring  of  the  witness. 

^*  Nothing,''  was  the  reply;  and  thus  the 
long  debate  had  been  unnecessary. 

After  a  confused  mass  of  contradictory  tes- 
timonyp  Mr.  Loring  announced  his  intention  of 
producing  one  more  witness  who  had  voluntSr- 
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rily  come  forward  in  the  cause  oi  innocence, 
and  to  prevent  the  unjust  effusion  of  human 
blood— one  whose  station  and  whose  character 
was  unimpeachably  pure,  whose  motives  could 
not  be  impugned  or  traduced,  who  was  swayed 
neither  by  the  power  of  domestic  love  nor  by 
any  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  prisoner 
—  a  lady,  the  daughter  of  oiie  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  in  the  city  $  her  testi- 
mony, he  added,  would  be  conclusive.  It  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  by  accident,  and  only 
tlus  moment,  and  could  not  fidl  to  acquit  the 
prisoner. 

This  announcement  produced  much  excite- 
ment ;  the  judge  turned  to  gaze  with  an  eager- 
ness ahnost  incompatible  with  his  dignity ;  the 
jury  looked  anxiously  forward,  the  prosecuting 
counsel  smiled  shrewdly,  and  muttered  ^*  a  new 
device  of  the  enemy,"  and  the  auditory  at  large 
stretched  their  necks  to  behold  tiie  new  comer. 
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Not  among  the  least  surprised  was  itte  pri- 
soner^ who  leaned  forward  with  evident  ca- 
riosity. The  side  doors  being  qpened,  a 
female  enyeloped  in  a  dose  bonnet  and  vol 
entered  and  took  her  seat  on  the  witness* 
stand. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


HOPS  DAWNS. 

«'  But  tluni«  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair  1" 

Cottim. 

*^  Thb  gentleman  appears  peculiarly  fiiYOured 
by  the  fidr  sex/'  said  Mr.  (Germain,  half  aloud. 

''  Is  it  another  sister  ?  '^  asked  a  juror. 

**  No/^  replied  the  counsel  quickly,  and  in  a 
voice  too  low  to  be  distinctly  heard,  added 
something  which   occasioned  a  laugh  among 
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those  immediately  aroimd  him»  and  even  firam 
one  or  two  of  the  jurors. 

Hie  witness  was  narrowly  scmtiniied  by  all 
eyes,  and  thongh  wrapped  in  her  Teil  and  bon- 
net^ was  observed  to  shrink  at  thns  appearing 
before  the  public.  Her  step  fidtered,  her  Toioe 
as  she  replied  to  the  judge's  question  concerning 
her  name  trembled,  and  was  so  low  as  to  render 
her  reply  at  first  unintelligible.  Shemadeages* 
ture  too  of  fiuntness  at  the  rude  hng^  directed 
apparently  sgainst  herself. 

^  Sit  down,  Madam,^  said  Moreland,  in  a 
soothing  tone,  **  you  have  nothing  to  fear.^ 

^  What  is  the  young  lady's  name  ?  ^  asked 
the  judge. 

'^  Miss  Temple,  Flora  Temple,  "  answered 
Mr.  Moreland — ^thus  kindly  furnishing  her 
time  to  recover  her  voice  and  composure. 

An  exclamation  of  surprise  firom  the  prisoner 
announced  that  to  him  her  name  brought  as- 
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tonishment.     He  stirred,  changed  his  position^ 
and  leaned  forward. 

*^  Do  not  be  alarmed.  Miss  Temple,  '^  said 
Mr.  Loring ;  ^*  take  yonr  own  time  to  reply. 
Tou  are  a  resident  of  New  York  ?  You  are 
daughter  of  Mr.  Herman  Temple  ?  You  are 
acquainted  with  the  prisoner  }  " 

These  and  one  or  two  other  similar  interro- 
gatories  were  put  by  the  careful  counsel  in 
order  to  lead  the  witness  from  her  embarrass- 
ment. They  were  answered  at  first  in  a  Yoice 
almost  inaudible. 

'^  Louder,  louder  ! ''  said  Mr.  Germain*  *^  if 
the  young  lady  will  have  the  kindness  to  speak 
louder,  we  may  at  least  hear  what  this  wonder- 
ful secret  is.'' 

"  You  are  acquainted  with  the  prisoner  ?  *' 
said  Mr.  Loring,  quietly. 

*'  I  have  known  him  for  some  years,''  was 
the  reply  in  a  tone  much  more  loud  and  dis- 
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tinct,  but  so  soft  and  full  of  music,  that  a  mur- 
mur of  interest  was  heard  in  her  behalf. 

^  Are  you  related  to  him  in  any  way  P'  asked 
Grermain. 

«  Not  in  the  least." 

*^  Are  you  likely,  or  rather  have  you  ever  been 
likely  to  be,''  added  Gtermain  bluntly,  and  with 
another  laugh. 

*^  The  witness  is  ours,''  said  Moreland, 
^^  and  I  must  again  beg  and  entreat  of  the 
court  protection  from  derision." 

^*  Have  you  any  interest  in  the  result  of  this 
case  ? "  asked  Loring. 

**  Oh  yes — ^yes,"  was  the  answer. 

**  Then,  may  it  please  the  court,"  said  Ger- 
main, starting  up,  "  I  move  that-*—" 

^  She  is  interested  only  as  we  are  all  inter- 
ested, in  the  triumph  of  truth,"  said  More- 

bmd. 

"^^  You  are  putting  words  into  the  witness's 
mouth,"  interrupted  Germain. 
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A  brisk  interchaage  of  elocution  here  took 
phce,  too  oommon  in  courts  of  justice^  where 
every  trivial  point  is  attacked  and  defended 
with  the  thunder  of  the  batde  axe^  and  the 
clash  of  swordsy  and  the  most  unjust  devices 
of  inffemnUy  ( in  other  transactions  what  would 
it  be  termed  ? )  are  not  abandoned  without  a 
skirmish.  Lawyers'  tongues  are  sharp  as  sol- 
dier's swords,  and  sometimes  cut  as  deep  ;  and 
wo  betide  the  modest,  the  pure,  the  defenceless 
who  come  between  the  '^  great  opposites ''  in 
the  keen  excitement  of  an  interesting  case.  It 
vrould  not  be  fair  to  advance  this  charge  against 
the  whole  American  bar,  but  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  it.  Great  is  the  praise  therefore  due 
to  those  who  redeem  the  character  of  the  pro- 
fession by  a  more  moderate  and  generous 
course,  who  pursue  their  client's  interest  only 
as  far  as  sanctioned  by  propriety  and  honour, 
and  who,  in  the  most  absorbing  excitement  of 
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their  purtmt,  preserve  a  rererence  £ar  tmtliy 
end  never,  never  forget  the  delicacy  due  to  wo- 
man !  Yet  the  most  honest  witness  in  a  court 
of  justice  firequently  finds  himself  stuog  by 
sarcasms,  attacked  widi  the  bitterness  of  ma- 
lice,  flatly  charged  with  perjury,  oyerwhdmed 
with  odium,  and  dismissed  with  dii^;race  from 
a  station  to  which  the  court  has  forced  him, — 
after  delivering  testimony  perhaps  the  most 
repugnant  to  his  own  private  feelings :  and  for 
this  degradation  neither  the  law  nor  the  cus- 
toms of  society  offer  redress. 

^'  Have  you  any  personal,  any  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  the  event  of  this  action  ? ''  asked  the 
counsel. 

**  Oh  no— no,''  replied  Miss  Temple. 

''  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Loring,  **  pray  tell 
the  jury,  in  a  distinct  voice,  what  you  know  of 
the  prisoner." 

*^  I  have  met  Mr.  Leslie  finequently  in  com- 
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pany^  and  «t  my  fether'a  house  ;  his  maimera 
hwe  been  always  gentle^  and  his  charaeter 
high  and  noble — eertamly  the  character  of  a 
man  quite,— quite  incapable  of— ^^ 

Gennain  rose;  Mordand  rose  also.  The 
Judge  sternly  commanded  both  to  be  seated. 

"  You  say  you  know  the  prisoner's  character 
to  be  good  ?" 

"  I  do. '' 

"Were  you  acquainted  with  Rosalie  Remain  ?" 

«  I  was. " 
"  Familiarly  ?" 

''  Ctuite  so.'' 

*'  What  was  her  character  ?" 

Flora  looked  down  at  the  unhappy  father 
and  hesitated;  but  remembering  the  impera- 
tive  nature  of  her  duty,  continued : 

"  She  was  light  and  very  eccentric.^' 

"  Do  you  beUeve  her  from  what  you  know, 
capable  of  so  remarkable  a  measure  as  doling  ?" 
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^  I  do.  She  wanted  steadiness  of  mind,  and 
was  actuated  by  sudden  impulses.'^ 

^'  Were  you  fiuniliarly  acquainted  with  her 
features  ? " 

'<  Quite  familiarly.  Her  appearance  and 
face  were  peculiar.  She  was  tall — graceful 
majestic,  and  very  beautiful." 

Mr.  Romain,  who  had  followed  the  testi- 
mony of  this  witness  with  mute  and  strained 
attention,  now  leaned  hb  forehead  on  the 
table,  wept  and  murmured :  *^  My  child — ^my 
chUd!" 

'^  Gro  on/'  said  the  judge. 

^^  On  the  afliemoon  on  which  she  was  said 
to  have  been  murdered,  I  was  one  of  a  party 
walking  rather  late  in  the  evening  on  the  bat* 
tery.  The  gentleman  who  happened  to  be 
my  companion,  led  me  from  the  rest  towards 
the  water  side,  to  behold  an  effect  of  the  light 
on  the  opposite  shore.^' 
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^  Tell  who  the  gendeman  was/^  said  Mr* 
Germain. 

**  It  was  Mr.  Leslie-*-the  prisoner.'' 

''  Oh,  oh  !  I  see  through  this/'  muttered 
Germain,  laughing  and  rubbing  his  hands 
knowingly. 

'^  It  was  an  uncommonly  dear  moonlight 
eyening;  and  while  we  gassed  at  the  light,  I 
saw,  very  distinctly,  Rosalie  Romain." 

"  God  of  Heaven !"  cried  Mr.  Romain, 
rising  suddenly,  '<  this  has  crossed  me  before; 
my  blessed  young  Lady,  are  you  sure  ?" 

^'  Mr.  Romain,"  said  the  court  affected  evi- 
dently, but  with  an  effort,  **  we  must  endea- 
vour to  suppress  these  sudden  bursts  of  feel- 
ing.   They  greatly  impede  the  proceedings." 

But  the  contagion  of  surprise  had  passed 
through  the  whole  audience ;  there  was  a  gene-* 
ral  pause,  a  movement  and  agitated  commo- 
tion, quelled  not  without  some  delay  and  diffi- 
culty.   The  prisoner  had  started  on  his  feet. 
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*'  Proceed,  Miss  Temple,"  said  Mr.  Loring, 
"  you  saw  Miss  Romain"— 

''  Wrapped  in  a  veil — she  saw  us — started 
and  turned  away/' 

Mr.  Loring  rose :  ^'  I  have  produced  this  wit- 
ness ;  may  it  please  the  court  to  establish  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt,"  (with  the  delibe- 
rate emphasis  familiar  to  lawyers)  ''  the  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner.  She  is  an  unimpeach- 
able witness.  We  rest  our  defence.  I  yield 
her  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  learned  opponents. 
They  will  doubtless  endeavour  to  bewilder  and 
distress  her ;  but  I  repose  with  unshaken  con- 
fidence on  the  result  of  this  important  testi- 
mony. Far  from  the  prisoner's  having  been 
guilty  of  murder,  it  appears  that  no  murder 
has  been  conmiitted  at  all.  The  witness,  gen- 
tlemen, is  yours !" 

It  is  a  painfully  interesting  moment  when 
the  witness  whose  testimony,  if  left;  as  it  has 
been  delivered,    would    certainly  acquit   the 
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being  trembling  with  ereiy  tone  of  her  voice 
for  his  life^  is  turned  over  to  the  destroying 
malignity  of  the  other  party.  The  fabric  ap- 
parently impregnable  in  which  the  persecuted, 
hunted  down  prisoner  has  taken  refuge,  be- 
comes the  scene  of  a  furious  attack.  Blow 
after  blow,  all  the  heavy  machinery  of  wit, 
cunning  and  learning,  are  brought  to  play  upon 
it,  till  yielding  to  fate— its  gates  broken  in— • 
its  foundations  undermined— «t  length  it  £bJ1s 
to  the  ground. 

*^  This  is  a  ghost  story,"  said  Germain,  with 
an  incredulous  smile.  *'  Let  us  see.  Miss,  if 
you  cannot  unravel  the  mystery.'' 

And  the  lively  interest  of  all  present,  includ- 
ing *  Mr.  Loring,  notwithstanding  his  ^  un- 
shaken confidence,''  acknowledged  their  strong- 
ly-exdted  curiosity. 

^^  Tou  say,''  said  Germain,  with  a  teunting, 
sneering  air,  *^  that  you  were  walking  with  the 
jprisoner  when  you  beheld  this  apparition." 
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'^  I  hare  not  referred  to  any  apparition," 
said  the  witness  quietly.  ' 

^^  Oh,  ho !  we  congratulate  your  reviring 
spirits.  When  you  saw  Rosalie  Romain,  dien, 
if  you  prefer  that  form  of  expression." 

«  I  said  so,  Sir." 

'*  And  pray  what  time  was  it?"  widi  a  look 
and  almost  a  wink  at  the  jury. 

''  The  clock  had  struck  nine.^' 

^*  Ah,  after  nine  at  night  1  and  die  phantom 
was  accompanied  by  whom  ?" 

'^  By  another  female." 

^  Tou  saw  Rosalie  Remain— after  nine 
o'dock  at  night— mth  another  female ;  wdl, 
upon  my  word,  young  lady,  this  is  a  probable 
story.  What  was  she  doing  there  ?  Riding  oa 
a  broonutick }" 

^'  She    was    doing    nothing— ahe    passed 


us.*' 


"Veiled?" 

'<  Yea,  Sir.    Thickly  veiled." 
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^'  Tour  eyes,  I  presume,''  with  another  sly 
wink  to  the  jury,  ^'  possess  some  extraordi-< 
nary  organic  power  above  those  of  common 
mortals,  not  gifted  with  the  privilege  of  seeing 
phantoms.  So  you  recognized  Rosalie  Romain 
through  the  fold  of  a  thick  veil,  and  in  the 
darkness  of  night!  More  men  in  buckram, 
gentlemen/' 

«  Passing  a  lamp— the  glare  feU  on  her  face 
---she  drew  the  veil  aside  a  moment  as  she 
came  near ;  then  covering  herself  again,  hastily 
quickened  her  step  and  Vas  immediately  out 
of  sight." 

^  Oh !  that  was  very  kind  in  her,  to  let  you 
see  her  face— was  it  not?  Tou  have  told  a 
very  probable  and  interesting  story — ^very 
romantic  at  least.  What  did  the  prisoner  do 
an  this  time?    Did  he  say  nothing?" 

The  witness  was  silent. 

''  Ah,  he  said  something  you  are  unwilling 
to  reveal;  come,  what  was  it?  remember  you 
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are  on  oafih.    The  tnith,  the  whole  tnith,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth." 

'*  He  said,"  replied  the  witness  in  a  lower 
tone,  *^  that  he  did  not  think  the  person  we 
had  seen  was  Miss  Bomain/' 

^  Oh,  oh !  now  you  are  coming  to  the  crisis. 
So  the  prisoner  did  not  thmk  the  person  you 
had  seen  was  Rosalie  Romain  ?*' 

*'  No,  Sir.'' 

'<  And  you  didr 

«  I  did.'' 

^«  And  do?" 

«  And  do.*' 

"Who  saw  her  first?" 

"  Mr.  LesUe." 

"  Ah  ah ! — ^and  pointed  her  out  to  you  ?*' 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

**  And  then,  immediately  r^eeted  the  idea  as 
if  he  knew  the  impo9$ibiUiy  of  her  being 
there." 
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*^  He  exhibited  no  certainty ;  he  said  indiffer- 
ently it  could  not  possibly  be  her/' 

'^  Ah  ah!  so  so !  as  I  said,  you  see,  gentle- 
men ;  pray  madam,  have  you  eyer  been  con- 
tracted in  marriage  r 

«  No,  Sir." 

'^  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  enter  a  little  into 
particulars.  Have  you  ever  been  under  any  en- 
gagement of  matrimony?'' 

"  Never." 

"  Perfectly  firee  ?     Has  Mr.  Leslie  never" — 

Again  Moreland  interfered :  again  Germain 
defended  his  question. 

"  What  do  the  prosecution  wish  to  prove  ?'' 
asked  the  judge. 

'^  That  this  worthy  young  lady,"  said  Gter- 
main,  ''who  may  be  honest  enough  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  comes  here  now,  under 
the  influence  of  strong  feelings  of  love,  to  save 
a  man  whom^" 

''  I  protest — "  interrupted  Moreland. 
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^  I  insist — "  sboQted  Grennain. 

^  Do  yon  wish  to  impeach  the  testimony  of 
this  witness  ?"  asked  the  jndge. 

Flora  trembled  and  shrank.  The  prisoner 
rose  again,  his  eyes  flashed  upon  Oemuun 
a  look  of  snch  withering  anger  that  the  lawyer 
quailed  a  moment  beneath  its  fire. 

Moreland  begged  the  interference  of  the 
court. 

^  We  wish  to  show,  may  it  please  the 
court,"  added  Germain,  ^  that  the  young 
lady  is  about  as  disinterested  a  witness  as  the 
learned  gentleman  is  a  counsel  The  one  testi- 
fying for  her  lover,  the  other  pleading  for  his 
friend." 

**  Order,  gentlemen,"  cried  the  judge. 

^'  And  what,''  resumed  Germain,  ^  is  this 
lovesick  young  lady  and  her  affections,  which 
the  next  breese  will  bear  away — ^what  are  her 
petty  sensibiUties,  to  the  great  cause  and  ma- 
jesty of  public  justice,  to  the  proper  administre- 
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tion  of  laws,  and  to  purging  the  common-wealth 
from  the  stain  of  black  and  hateful  crimes.  I  do 
not  mean,  may  it  please  your  honour,  to  charge 
this  young  lady  with  peijvry^  but  I  do  mean 
to  suggest  that  a  sentiment  of  love  has  existed, 
and  still  exists  between  the  witness  and  the 
prisoner,  that  her  feelings  warp  her  judgment 
and  have  presented  to  what  she  desires  to  have 
seen,  rather  than  what  she  saw.  Some  remote 
resemblance  between  a  night-wandering  female 
on  the  battery  and  the  deceased,  struck  her 
eye,  and  is  now  remembered  in  this  emergency. 
If  there  were  probability  in  her  conjecture, 
probability  even  to  seize  upon  the  memory 
of  the  wretched  culprit  himself,  why  has  this 
witness  been  delayed  so  long  ?  why  was  it  left 
to  the  discovery  of  accident  ?  why  did  not  the 
prisoner  call  upon  her  to  advance  ?  why  was 
she  not  subpoened  by  the  defence?  A  love 
sick  girl  with  her  head  full  of  novels  and  her 
heart—*' 
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The  prisoner  onoe  more  rose,  and  inter- 
rupted the  speaker  with  a  haiighty  and  deter- 
mined air,  and  in  a  voice  deep  and  rich,  that 
sounded  strangely  impressiye  in  the  sadden 
hush. 

^*  Being  here  a  defenceless  man,"  he  said, 
^^  I  invoke  the  aid  of  the  court  against  these 
attacks  upon  my  friends.  I  solicit  no  sympa- 
thy or  mercy  on  my  own  part.  I  yield  my 
blood  to  the  demands  of  fitte  and  of  mistaken 
justice ;  but  as  the  last  request  of  a  doomed, 
a  dying  and  innocent  man,  I  entreat  that  the 
malignity  which  animates  the  learned  gentle- 
men of  the  prosecution  may  pour  out  its  exclu- 
sive fury  on  my  head.  I  entreat  that  those 
who  appear  in  my  behalf  be  protected  from 
unjust  suspicion  and  wanton  insult.  There 
never  has  been  any  such  sentiment  as  the 
learned  gentleman  has  so  frequently  referred 
to,  exchanged  between  that  young  lady  and 
myself.    On  the  contrary,  she  has  uniformly 
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treated  me  with  the  utmost  reserve,  and  I  am 
most  miwiUing  that  she  hould  suffer  for  her 
magmmunity  in  appearing  before  a  tribunal, 
where  the  modestjr  of  woman  is  so  little  re^ 
spected,  and  in  favour  of  one,  who  to  her,  has 
always  been,  and  must  ever  be,  less  than 
nothing.'^ 

He  sat  down  with  flashing  eyes,  and  a  fierce 
and  proud  demeanour,  and  there  had  been  such 
a  fieiscination  in  the  smooth,  fierce  and  indig- 
nant flow  of  his  words  and  in  the  deep  vehe- 
mence, feeling  and  solemnity  of  his  &ce,  voice 
and  manner,  and  such  interest  was  universally 
experienced  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  that 
he  was  not  interrupted,  but  immediately  on 
his  close,  his  interference  was  pronounced  out 
of  order,  and  the  stir  following  his  words  was 
with  some  difficulty  quieted.  The  witness 
drew  her  veil  closer  at  the  sound  of  his  voice 
but  said  nothing,  and  awaited  motionless  the 
next  interrogation. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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'^  I  have  only  one  or  two  more  questions^" 
said  Mr.  Germain.  "  Can  you  9wear,  Miss 
Temple— but,''  he  added  abruptly,  "  I  will 
thank  you  to  put  aside  your  veil.  I  cannot 
examine  a  witness  properly  without  seeing  her 
face/' 

Miss  Temple,  after  a  moment  of  hesitation, 
completely,  and  for  the  first  time,  fully  re* 
vealed  to  the  spectators,  the  features  of  an 
exquisitely  lovely  young  creature  —  beautiful 
beyond  description:  her  light  auburn  hair 
parted  with  simplicity  on  her  forehead ;  a  pair 
of  large,  tender  blue  eyes  drooping  beneath  the 
general  gaze — and  lifted  only  once,  as  if  to 
glance  reproachfully  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  harsh  querist.  Modesty  and  sweetness 
were  expressed  upon  her  face  with  the  most 
graceful  and  feminine  charm.  All  eyes  regarded 
her  with  strong  and  new  sympathy  and  admirar 
tion.  Some  surprise  was  manifested  at  her 
extreme  paleness.    The  prisoner  rivetted  his 
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eyes  on  her  a  few  moments  with  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  melancholy,  and  then  leaned 
down  his  fbi^head  upon  his  hand  in  si- 
lence. 

Germain,  who  by  his  rudeness  had  given  the 
unconsciously  beautiful  girl  this  decided  ad- 
vantage over  him,  found  himself  in  the  situation 
of  a  warrior,  who,  pressing  his  pursuit  too 
eagerly,  sinks  into  some  snare  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  himself  slightly  surprised  and  embar- 
rassed at  the  sweetness  and  refinement  of  her, 
towards  whom  he  had  exhibited  so  Httle  tender- 
ness, and  it  seemed  that  his  conscience  smote 
him. 

^  You  will  pardon  my  abruptness,  my  dear 
young  lady,''  he  said,  ^'  I  am  truly  sorry  that 
duty  compels  me  to  put  painful  questions. 
You  must  inform  the  jury  whether  you  have 
been  always  entirely  free  from  matrimonial  en- 
gagements with  the  prisoner." 

H  2 
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^  13ie  question  is  not  punfiil  to  me/'  re] 
she  in  a  mild  and  sliglitly  tremulous  tone. 
*^  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  ei^er  taken  place  be- 
tween Mr.  Leslie  and  myself.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  always  understood  that  Mr.  Leslie  was 
attached  to  Miss  Remain." 

^'  And  do  you  believe  it  ?" 

''  I  do." 

<<  One  more  question,— and  remember,  young 
lady,  you  are  on  your  oath,  and  that  the  Creator 
of  all  things  sees  your  heart.  Tell  me^  now, 
solemnly, — are  you  prepared  to  swear  ac/«a//jf, 
absolutely  J  and  positively  ^  that  the  person  you 
saw,  on  the  night  of  the  supposed  murder,  was 
Rosalie  Remain — can  you  mvear  to  this  to  a 
certainty  ?" 

*'  I  can  swear  to  nothing,"  replied  the  wit- 
ness, *^  with  actual  certainty^  but-— »" 

'^  She  cannot  swear  with  certointy^*^  cried 
Germain  triumphantly,  turning  to  the  jury. 
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^  She  cttimot  swewr  with  otrtainty/'  echoed 
one. 

*'  She  cannot  swear  with  certainty/'  reiterated 
another. 

*'  But  I  clearly  think  so/'  cried  the  witness, 
with  a  faint  attempt  not  to  be  borne  down  by 
the  indiscriminating  vehemence  of  her  op- 
ponents. 

^  She  only  /Atn^^— she  only  fancies/'  inter- 
rupted Germain.  **  It  is  precisely  as  I  thought, 
a  mere  conjecture ;  you  see,  gentlemen,  after 
all,  this  important  witness  is  nothing — ^nothing 
whatever." 

Some  other  questions  were  advanced  in  turn 
by  dther  party,  but  nothing  new  was  elicited. 

After  the  examination  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses to  settle  and  define  several  minor  points, 
the  evidence  was  closed  and  the  counsel  for  the 
defence  addressed  the  jury. 

It  rarely  happens  that  two  advocates  upon 
the  same  evidence  can  frame    appeals  very 
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dificreot  fifom  cadi  othtf .  Yet,  perhaps,  few 
instances  could  be  produced  where  speeches 
were  made  more  opposite  in  their  nature,  than 
those  now  heard  firom  the  two  counsel  tar  the 
prisoner.  Mr.  Loring  was  co<d,  technical,  and 
wary.  He  examined  the  proof  item  after  item, 
with  a  cautious  hand  and  a  keen  eye,  but  yet 
with  a  sophistry  which  his  opponents  knew 
how  to  counteract  by  simihr  weapons. 

Moreland  took  a  higher  ground,  and  the 
contagious  sympathy  and  confidence  which  he 
had  now  fully  imbibed  himsdf,  kindled  a 
kindred  fire  in  the  bosoms  of  his  hearers.  He 
did  not  faily  also,  to  persuade  reason  by  delibe- 
rate examination  of  the  proof;  but  it  was  with 
the  ardour  of  one  who  felt  and  believed  what 
he  asserted.  His  able  and  eloquent  discourse 
was  listened  to  with  the  profbundest  attention ; 
the  jurors  sometimes  nodded  their  heads  in 
acquiescence,  and  sometimes  by  their  counte- 
nances expressed  surprise  and  pleasure  at  the 
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unexpected  inferences  which,  under  his  acute 
and  ingenious  intelligence,  many  points  in 
proof  were  made  to  yield.  Several  facts  ap- 
parently most  fatal  to  the  prisoner,  were  now 
presented  in  a  light  so  new  as  to  elucidate  his 
innocence;  and  long  before  he  had  finished 
with  a  technical  consideration  of  the  testimony, 
he  had  awakened  in  every  breast  a  lively  con- 
fidence of  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  and 
bad  thrown  about  him  a  kind  of  interest  like 
the  halo  of  a  martyr. 

Horseracing,  theatres  and  gambling,  enchain 
men  by  their  excitement,  but  it  may  be  question- 
ed whether  anything  can  exceed  the  interest  with 
which  a  mind  fully  understanding  the  bearings 
of  a  case,  and  interested  firom  affection,  or  even 
ordinary  sympathy,  follows  the  perpetual  and 
sudden  vicissitudes  in  the  course  of  a  trial.  It 
presents  a  continued  and  striking  series  of 
changes,  rapid  and  shifting  alternatives  of  light 
and  shadow,-«-of  tempest,  calm  and  sunshine. 
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A  yast,  deep^  wild  ebb  and  flow  of  hope,  the 
future  changes,  and  brightens,  and  sinks  in 
gloom,  as  facts  break  through  the  mist,  and 
melt  away  again  with  the  breath  of  the  witness, 
or  the  magic  of  the  orator.  The  truth  resem- 
bles a  mountain  peak,  enveloped  in  clouds,— 
now  the  billowy  vapours  bury  its  sharp  outlines 
in  gloom- — again  the  breeze  wafts  them  away, 
and  leaves  its  airy  and  unbroken  summit 
shining  in  the  sun.  Thus  had  the  prospect  of 
the  prisoner,  his  character  and  his  crime  ap- 
peared to  the  spectators  and  jury  till,  under  the 
transforming  wand  of  Moreland,  iheybeheld  the 
darkness  vanish.  The  prisoner  himself  was 
softened.  His  noble  and  handsome  face  yielded 
to  the  illumination  of  hope  and  joy.  Mr.  Ro- 
main  went  up  to  him  and  spoke  words  of  kind- 
ness, and  the  sister  and  father  hung  breathless 
and  almost  gasping  upon  the  music  and  the 
magic  of  the  speaker's  lips. 
^<  Gentlemen,'*    continued    the    orator    at 
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fength,  ''at  this  late  hour,  exhausted  as  you 

\   '        '      '  '  "    '\ 

must  be  with  your  arduous  duties,  perhaps, 
I  should  desist  from  further  trespassing  on 
your  time.  But,  I  remember  witli  a  shudder, 
that  mine  are  the  last  words  of  defence,  and 
of  hope,  which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  may 
evisr  hear.  I  start  at  the  tremendous  respon- 
sibility— I  almost  sink  beneath  it.  But  faith, 
hope,  justice,  and  mercy  urge  me  to  proceed. 
The  life  of  an  innocent  human  being,  of  an 
amiable  and  affectionate  son,  of  a  beloved 
brother,  of  a  citizen  of  this  republic,  is  at 
stake.  It  is  my  sacred  duty  to  defend — it 
is  your  solemn  province  to  judge.  A  word 
from  your  lips  launches  him  into  eternity. 
If  he  be  guilty — I  do  not  ask  his  life — ^though 
his  sister's  heart  will  break  at  the  blow — 
though  his  father's  silvery  forehead  will  bend 
down  to  a  dishonoured  grave ;  though  a  youth 
invested  with  a  thousand  noble  qualities  will 
be  cut  off  from  repentance  and  hope  for  ever — 

H  3 
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yet  if  he  be  guilty,  I  do  not  ask  his  life. 
But  by  your  own  hopes,  as  &ther8,  as  friends^ 
as  men— by  the  peace  which  you  love  on  your 
pillow,  and  in  your  dying  hour — by  the  sanctity 
of  innocence,  and  the  rebuking  anger  of  Heaven 
—I  conjure  you  to  pause  and  tremble,  ere  you 
do  find  him  guUty.  It  has  been  aUeged  against 
me  this  day,  that  I  am  privately  a  friend  to 
the  prisoner.  It  has  been  charged  upon  me 
as  an  odium — ^in  ridicule  and  scorn.  I  appeal 
to  your  own  bosoms,  who  so  well  as  a  friend 
should  be  able  to  judge  of  his  character  ?  Who 
so  well  know  his  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  ? 
Is  friendship  to  be  a  stigma  as  we  have  this 
day  beheld — the  heart  broken  love  of  a  sister  a 
jest  and  a  mockery  ? 

**  As  for  my  own  belief,  I  solemnly  declare 
before  you,  and  before  Him  who  knows  all 
hearts*  that  after  the  most  indefatigable  examina- 
tion of  the  circumstances  during  a  much  longer 
period  of  time  than  you  have  been  able    to 
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devote,  I  believe  the  accused  totaUy  innocent. 
When  you  consider,  gentlemen,  the  extraor* 
<&iaiy  facts  of  the  case,  the  character  of  the 
prisoner,  the  accidental  and  public  nature  of 
the  fabd  and  mysterious  ride,  his   demeanor 
subsequently — ^the  fact  that  Miss  Temple  saw 
Rosalie   Romain    in  the  evening,    you   must 
acknowledge  that  his  guilt  is  doubtful — the 
blackest   doubt    still  hangs  upon  the  whole 
affidr*      It  is  doubtful  whether  the   murder 
has  been  committed — it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  prisoner  is  die  perpetrator.     Miss  Romain 
might  have  fallen  by  another  hand,  she  may 
have  perished  by    her   own — she    may  have 
fled.    The   law  commands  you  only  to  find 
a  verdict  in  case  of  cer/ain/y-— are  you  certain  ? 
Are  you  even  certain    that  Rosalie  Romain 
is   dead?    Who  has  identified  the  body?    Is 
there  a  single  person  who  can  prove  her  de- 
cease ?  Miss  Romain,  at  some  fixture  time, 
may  re-appear  before  you.  What  horror  would 
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then  shade  your  fbture  yean  !  I  call  upon  yoa 
now;  while  yet  in  your  power,  to  save  your  aoula 
fincMn  such  a  grievous  burthen.    I  warn  you 
of  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner.    In  a  few 
moments  you  will  be  compelled  to    decide. 
The  doom  of  death,  gentlemen,  is  m^ty, 
is  tremendous,  is  irrevocable;  you  may  ex- 
tinguish a  light  which  can  never  be  relumed ; 
you  may,  in  one  moment  perpetrate  an  action, 
which  all   the  years  of  your  future  life  may 
be  too  short  and  too  few  sufficiently  to  regret. 
Before  I   yield  the  floor  to  my  adversaries, 
let  me  also  warn  you  against  their  ardour  and 
their  sophistry*    They  possess  the  prerogative 
of  directing  against  you  the  last  appeal.     I 
tremble  lest  the  cunning  of  art  and  eloquence 
may  baffle  and  blind  truth.     I  have  already 
shuddered  to  hear  the  noblest  principles  de- 
rided.   They  have  already  told  you,  that  edu- 
cation,   refinement,    a   warm   heart,    and   an 
unspotted  character,  are  the  attributes  of  crime. 


and  the  signal  for  saqpidon.     I  watdi  the 
progress  of  their  insiduous  attacks  upon  your 
reason  with  the  most  unalloyed  and  intolerable 
solicitude    and    distress.      Error,    gentlemen, 
may  lurk  on  either  side,  but  error  of  one 
is  ghastly  and  fatal  to  yourselves,  and  all  oon- 
Gemed«*-while  that  of  the  other— if  indeed, 
there  be-~*would,  even  in  its  fallacy,  approach 
the  benign  spirit  of  that  Redeemer,  who  looked 
with  pity  upon  the  woes  of  earth,   and  who 
said,  even  imto  the  most  abandoned,  ^*  Go, 
and  sin  no  more !" 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE    VERDICT — MIDNIGHT    SCENE    IN    A    COURT    OF 

JUSTICE. 

"  Hark  I  hush  I  be  still.    They  come! 
One  moment ;  and  'tis  o'er.' 


It 


It  is  a  mournful  thing  to  turn  from  the 
last  clinging  hope  and  defence  of  the  accused, 
to  the  cold,  severe,  and  exaggerating  attacks 
of  the  prosecution.  Perhaps,  there  never  was 
a  case  upon  a  capital  offence  where  the  elo- 
quence and  ingenuity  of  the  defendant's  coun- 
sel did  not  strike  out  upon  the  misery  of 
the  accused — some  bright  sparks  of  hope.    The 
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mass  of  eridence  cannot  be  borne  in  mind 
at  once.  A  perception  of  the  truth  often 
requires  a  series  of  deliberate  and  abstruse 
ailments,  which  the  audience  never  discover 
or  fail  to  retain,  amid  the  confusion  of  evi- 
dence and  the  instinct  of  niercy.  The  sight 
of  a  criminal,  too,  when  his  punishment  seems 
certain,  softiens  the  heart  to  pity,  and  prepares 
it  to  magnify,  and  dwell  upon  the  grounds 
of  hope.  An  ingenious  orator,  in  an  artful 
survey  of  the  case,  lingers  with  dispropor- 
tionate force  upon  the  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  leaves  the  more  unexjdainable 
and  condemnatory  in  the  shade.  For  a  mo- 
ment, the  sky  of  the  accused  brightens-* the 
roaring  of  the  tempest  is  lulled — ^his  half- 
wrecked  mind  rests  as  the  surrounding  sea 
of  doubt  and  despair  closes  its  yawning  abysses, 
and  he  beholds  again  the  green  and  simny 
shore,  where  safety  and  bliss  await  his  weary 
steps.     Ah   delusive   calm ;    ah    treacherous 
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hope — an  awfid  pause  succeeds  the  words  of 
mercf.  Dreadful  the  task  to  dissolve  iMs  viskm ! 

The  prosecution  commenced  their  duly.  As  - 
their  skilful  batteries  were  opened  agamst  thei^ 
victim,  the  brightness  passed  from  Ms  featares ) 
one  after  another,  his  hopes  melted  away. 
The  relentless  tempest  darkened  over  his  head; 
the  mad  wind  began  ta  roar  and  thunder  hi 
the  air;  his  broken  hulk  once  more  hung  on  the 
uplifted  and  giant  wave;  the  distant  shore 
receded  from  his  despairing  eyes,  and  he  felt 
that  ruin  and  death  again  yawned  beneath 
his  feet. 

Two  experienced,  unfeeling  and  sagaciotts 
lawyers  exhausted  their  power  in  demon- 
strating the  guilt  of  the  accused,  in  which 
they  both  fuUy  and  conscientiously  believed. 
Germain  wove  around  him  the  meshes  of  so- 
phistry, and  rendered  it  once  more  a  glaring 
certainty,  and  the  district  attorney  closed  with 
a  startling  eloquence. 
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The  oiBtor  allowed  Ae  prisoner's  apparent 
good  chaiBoter-^allowed  Uie  horrid  spectade 
of  a  youdi  so  formed  to  adorn  society  cut  off 
and  crushed  beneath  a  fitte  so  t^rrible^  but 
these  considerations  he  said,  seyerely,  were  not 
for  the  jury  box.  Let  them  deepen  the  in- 
terest of  a  poem  or  embelUsh  the  pages  of  a 
novel,  but  a  tribunal  of  justice  had  a  sterner 
task  than  the  indulgence  of  feeling,  however 
amiable.  That  the  murder  had  been  committed, 
every  circumstance  proclaimed.  The  ride — 
the  disappearance — ^the  hat  floating  abandoned 
on  the  stream—the  body  as  far  as  the  testi- 
mony of  credible  witness  go,  identified  as  that 
of  Rosalie  Romain — ^the  confusion  of  the  as- 
sassin—his conduct  on  the  anrest — ^the  evidence 
of  the  female  domestic,  respecting  the  demea- 
nour of  the  unfortunate  victim — ^her  clandes- 
tinely meeting  the  prisoner  at  that  suspicious 
hour  of  the  morning— every  thing  as  far  as 
human  proof  could— proclaimed  the  dreadful 
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act  and  the  deep  canning  of  the  piiaoner— 
^^  what  imwf  can  yon  demand  of  mnider?  It  is 
a  deed  which  the  perpetrator  commits  alone. 
He  comes  not  into  the  broad  street  where  po- 
sitive evidence  can  be  produced  against  him. 
He  steab  with  stealthy  peace  in  darkness  and 
solitude— he  disguises  his  intention  under 
smiles  and  the  mask  of  virtue.  He  plants  the 
dagger  in  a  moment  unseen  by  all  but  his 
avenging  Qod.  Murder  rarely  admits  evidence 
stronger  than  that  produced  against  this  man. 
If  you  acqidt  him  upon  the  principle  of  doubt 
— -future  assassins  have  only  to  stab  in  sohtude, 
and  they  wiU  stab  in  safety.  We  shall  behold 
shameless  seducers  and  murderers  walking 
among  us  unwhipped  of  justice.  Leave  crime 
unpunished  and  you  open  the  flood-gates, 
through  which  devastation  and  despair  rush  in 
upon  the  retreats  of  domestic  life.  The  pity 
which  makes  you  tremble  at  inflicting  a  neces- 
sary penalty — which  causes  you  to  yield  to  the 
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pleadmgs  of  coAipasflion^  and  to  nodt  at  Ae 
sight  of  guilt  bouikd  on  the  altar-— to  forget  law 
— society-'^die  daims  of  the  innocent  and  the 
just  indignation  and  agony  of  the  bereaved — 
rather  dian  speak  the  word  and  strike  the  blow 
to  which  you  have  pledged  your  oaths,  and 
which  great  justice  demands,  is  a  weak,  an 
idle,  a  pernicious  feeling — ^fiill  of  danger  and 
deoett-^unworthy  of  falihers— citizens— men. 
Tou  are  the  guardians  of  the  community ;  to 
your  hands  she  has  committed  her  safety,  and 
with  such  a  feeling  in  your  bosoms— will  you 
betray  your  trust  ?  She  has  placed  you  as  sen- 
tinels on  her  walls  and  at  her  gates  ^do  not 
kneel  and  admit  the  foe  which  you  are  sent  to 
OTercome.  Had  the  gaunt  form  of  murder 
stalked  in  unabashed  and  unintimidated  amid 
the  gaiety  of  your  own  festire  board— had  your 
startled  eyes  suddenly  beheld  him  vanish,  and 
lo— the  brightest  seat  at  the  banquet  is  left 
vacant — ^had  you  beheld  the  demon  who  had 
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iktts  bereaved  and  made  yon  desolate  for  evter, 
stride  iinfearing  and  unabashed  thnxigh  the 
midway  streets,  triumphing  in  his  deed,  and 
periiaps  grown  bold  by  experience,  meditating 
to  repeat  it,  becausej  forsooth,  the  shrinking 
sensibilities  of  a  too  sentimental  juiy  could  not 
harden  their  hearts  to  arrest  his  career,  you 
would  fed  as  you  ought  to  feel  on  this  solemn 
occasion.  The  hospitality  of  firiendship— -the 
rights  of  society — ^the  laws  of  man  and  of  God 
have  been  grossly  violated  by  the  unhappy 
criminal  at  the  bar.  The  perpetration  of  the 
deed  has  been  proved,  and  the  guilt  has  been 
&stened  upon  him  as  far  as  human  proof  can 
lead  the  human  reason. 

^  The  gentiemen  on  the  other  side  harp  mudi 
on  the  idea  of  doubt.  It  is  doubt  which  is  to 
bring  off  their  wretched  client.  Their  only 
hope  is  doubt.  It  is  the  last  inevitable  refuge 
of  a  bad  cause.  If  they  can  entangle  and 
doud  over — ^if  they  can  envdope  in  mystery^— 
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ifdieycan  bewilder  you  ih  dmtbt  ihey  Smcf 
their  tEunnph  secure.  But  you  must  distin- 
guish between  the  just  doubt  arising  firom  a 
deficiency  of  evidence*— and  that  confused  sense 
of  ia£stinctness  which  only  those  experience 
whose  eyesight  is  failing — ^between  the  doubt 
of  a  firm  and  that  of  a  foolish  mind*  Doubt 
you  might  conceive  on  every  subject.  There 
are  not  wanting  metaphysidans  who  assert  that 
notiiing  ever  was — is— -or  ever  can  be  certain. 
You  may  doubt  the  evidence  of  your  eyes  and 
ears — you  may  bewilder  your  mind  amid  end- 
less mazes  and  metaphysical  conjectures — ^you 
may  doubt  that  you  sit  there  to  judge— -that  I 
stand  here  to  proclaim  a  heinous  and  a  hideous 
SIB — all  around  us  may  be  but  phantoms  of  a 
fever  or  the  forms  of  a  passing  dream.  But 
this  speeies  of  doubt,  so  equally  applicable  to 
the  most  feeble  and  the  most  overpowering 
proof— -is  not  the  doubt  which  becomes  your 
manly  souls.     The  cunning  of  a  persuasire 
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tongue  will  not  be  able  to  betray  your  ma- 
tured understanding  into  such  childisli-^such 
fantastic  vagaries.  Such  doubts  would  dispute 
all  law — all  justice.  This  court  would  be  a 
mockery  and  an  idle  farce — ^vainly  would 
wronged  misery  apply  here  for  redress — justice 
would  be  but  the  theme  of  derision  and  scorn. 
The  ruffian  would  smile  at  the  uplifted  sword 
of  the  goddess  which  her  degenerate  hand 
durst  not  wield — till  men  grown  once  more 
wild  and  savage,  and  knowing  no  other  remedy 
for  private  injury,  will  assume  again  the  reins 
of  affairs  which  the  authorities  are  unworthy  and 
luiable  to  hold — a  gothic  spirit  of  revenge  will 
display  the  mildness  of  civilization— youth- 
innocence— and  defenceless  beauty  will  yield 
their  breasts  to  the  dagger,  and  the  whole  mass 
of  society  will  be  resolved  into  its  original  ele- 
ments of  anarchy  and  discord. 

"  No,  gentlemen,  in  your  characters  as  stem 
and  imyielding  sentinels  of  the  public  safety— 
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I  call  upon  you  to  speak  the  dreadful  doom 
agaiust  yonder  sinful  man.  He  has  sown — ^let 
him  reap.  If  you  would  not  have  your  wives 
— ^sisters — mothers  and  daughters  murdered 
before  your  faces — speak — promptly  ^fearlessly 
and  solemnly— the  fatal  verdict.  However,  man 
may  exclaim  and  attempt  to  affiright  you  or 
persuade  from  your  duty — ^remember  the  Al- 
mighty himself  has  said  '^  bhodfcr  blood" 

Again  as  the  counsel  sat  down,  the  silence 
was  simultaneously  broken  by  a  wide  peal  of 
applause — ^bench  and  floor — ^pedestal  and  co* 
lumn— wherever  the  mighty  throng  of  himian 
beings  has  clustered  and  pressed  themselves 
densely  in  together,  came  the  murmur  and  the 
shock  of  approbation — too  plainly  announcing 
the  public  sanction  of  the  prisoner's  doom. 
Several  persons  were  committed  for  this  breach 
of  decorum. 

The  charge  of  the  judge  was  short  and  ludd, 
and  wholly  confined  to  the  evidence.    He  re- 
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it  calmly,  and  instrocted  the  jury  to 
find  die  6ct  of  the  murder  according  to  their 
opinion  on  the  testimony,  with  this  resenre^ 
that  if  they  were  ''  not  fully  satisfied  beytmd 
a  doubt  J  they  must  find  for  the  prisoner/' 

With  the  necessary  formalities,  the  jury  were 
conducted  into  their  private  room,  and  an  hour 
passed,  during  which  curiosity  kept  together 
probably  every  individual  of  the  vast  multi- 
tude. 

At  length  the  court  prepared  to  adjourn,  and 
the  prisoner  had  been  already  ordered  back  to 
prison,  when  it  was  announced  that  the  jury  had 
agreed  upon  a  verdict.  There  was  a  sudden  sen- 
sation among  the  concourse.  Relaxed  attention 
was  again  fearfully  roused.  The  jury  entered, 
silent  and  solemn  themselves,  amid  the  silence 
and  solemnity  of  all  around.  This  is  a  moment 
of  excruciating  interest.  The  most  light  and 
careless  spectator  feels  it  drain  his  heart,  and 
suspend  his  very  being.    What  must  it  be  to 
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liim  whom  one  moment  more  is  tx)  .pl]m|e  into 
etenuty,  or  to  give  back  in  triumph  to  lif^ 
honour  and.h^[qpiness.  Many  an  eye  turned 
upon  the  jurors  to  detect  in  their  countenances, 
in  their  gait^  in  some  casual  action,  a  hint  of 
that  mighty  secret  locked  in  their  bosoms. 
Many  an  eye  was  riveted  upon  the  face  of  the 
pxisoner  to  study  how  he  bore  that  tremendous 
moment — ^how  humanity  stood  to  gaze  amid 
life  fuU  on  the  grim  spectre— death. 

The  names  of  the  jurymen  were  regularly 
called,  amid  a  profound  silence.  Not  a  motion 
—not  a  breath  disturbed  the  deep  hush.  The 
clerk  requested  the  prisoner  to  rise. 

^^  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  look  upon  the  pri- 
soner. Prisoner,  look  upon  the  jury.  Have 
you  agreed  upon  your  verdict  V' 

«  We  have." 

'^  How  say  you,  gentlemen  ?  Do  you  find 
him  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?" 

There  was  a  pause,  as  if  the  very  pulse  of 
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life  Stood  still.  It  was  painfdl  and  thrilling — 
all  leaned  forward — a  shuddering  sound  of 
agony  short  and  checked  broke  from  the  lips  of 
Miss  Leslie.  All  eyes  dilated  and  £Eistened  on 
the  foreman — except  one  or  two  who  looked 
piercingly,  and  yet  with  horror  upon  the  ftce 
of  the  prisoner.  At  that  moment  the  clock 
tolled  three,  with  a  heavy  sweep  of  sound  that 
floated  in  quivering  waves  through  the  hall. 
Its  last  vibration  died  away,  and  the  foreman 
spoke. 

"  Not  Guilty." 

'^  God  !  God !"  cried  the  sister  with  a  shriek 
of  joy,  while  an  electric  shock  darted  through 
the  crowd  and  broke  the  spell  of  silence.  The 
prosecuting  counsel  started  up — ^the  clerk  re- 
peated it  aloud  with  surprise  —  Moreland 
clasped  his  hands  with  a  report  that  echoed 
through  the  room.  Mr.  Romain  covered  his 
face.  Mordaunt  Leslie  raised  his  hands  and 
eyes  to  heaven  in  silent  prayer. 
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In  the  midbt  of  this  sudden  uniTersal  jar  and 
lively  commotion,  the  accused  stood  in  the 
same  attitude — ^fixed  and  motionless— all  eyes 
centered  upon  him. 

'^  Norman/'  cried  the  sister,  with  an  hysteric 
laugh,  and  springing  towards  him  :  ^^  dear 
Norman — ^hear — ^yon  are  acquitted — you  are 
guiltless-— you  are  free  !'* 

But  the  youth  neither  stirred  limb  nor  fea- 
ture. At  length  a  slight  tremor— a  quivering 
passed  over  his  face — a  shade  of  ghastlier 
white«-a  faint  sob— a  convulsive  effort  to 
laugh — and  he  fell  back  senseless  into  his 
father's  arms. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


I 
i 

I 
IN     WHICH    WHAT     BKEMED    FINISHED    APPEARS  TO 

HAVE   ONLY   COMMENCED. 


"  How  shall  we  hope  for  mercy  rendering  none  ?" 

Skylock. 

"  Hush  !"  cried  the  nurse^  "  he  sleeps.'* 
''  How  has  he  passed  the  last  four  hours  ?'* 
whispered  the  doctor. 

^^  Quiet  as  an  infiEuit.  His  pain  has  left  him. 
He  fell  into  a  doze  after  taking  the  medicine 
and  has  stirred  neither  hand  nor  foot  since." 
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They  stepped  cautiously  towards  the  bed 
and  gazed  upon  the  features  of  the  poor,  un- 
conscious old  man,  with  that  silent  and  steady 
examination  with  which  the  living  contemplate 
the  dying  or  the  dead — awed — ^horror-struck— 
plunged  in  mystic  fear  and  wonder  at  the  vast 
changes  in  the  fleshly  temple,  and  those  far  more 
vast  and  sublime  which  have  stricken  the  inte- 
rior, breaking  its  lighted  altar  and  leaving  its 
aisles  dark  and  abandoned. 

*'He's  dreadfully  fallen  away.  Doctor.  His 
actions  lately  have  been  very  strange,  but  he 
appeared  more  settled  and  sensible  before  his 
slumber.     Do  you  think  there  is  any  hope  ?" 

The  Doctor  compressed  his  lips — ^shook  his 
head. 

''None,  nurse,  none.  The  good  old  man 
cannot  last  the  day.^ 

''  He  has  lived  a  pure  life,"  said  the  nurse. 
''  He  has  been  a  charitable  and  a  religious  man, 
and  a  kind  friend  to  me/'    Alice  wiped  her 
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eyes  tridi  tbe  comer  of  her  i^ron.    ^  I  shall 
never  get  such  another/' 

Tlie  physician  g»ye  some  trivial  instructions. 

**  Can  you  not  stay.  Doctor,  and  see  the  end  ?" 
asked  AKce. 

'^  No,  good  Alice.  My  presence  can  avail 
him  nothing.  But  there  are  others  less  hope- 
less whom  I  am  bound  to  see.  This  poor  old 
man's  heart  is  broken  beyond  the  reach  of 
medicine/' 

'^  Hush !"  said  the  nurse,  as  a  murmured 
name  broke  firom  the  lips  of  the  dying  father. 

"  Rosalie— RosaEe — ^my  child— my  child- 
save  her— do  not  kill — ^Leslie— Leslie !"  Drops 
of  agony  stood  on  the  dreamer's  forehead. 

^  Wake  him,"  said  the  Doctor.  ^  This  agi- 
tation will  destroy  him. 

With  a  gentle  hand  on  his  skeleton  fingws^ 
the  honest  nurse  dispelled  the  horrid  vision. 

**  Ah  I  where  am  I  ?"  said  he,  with  a  fieeble 
voice,  opening  his  glassy  eyes,  which  now,  from 
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the  sunken  proportionB  of  his  ashy  face  ap- 
peared strangely  large,  and  rolling  them  fear- 
fully round  with  a  vacant  stare  upon  his  oom* 
panions. 

*'  It  is  I,  Mr.  Romain— Alice,  and  the 
good  Doctor  Melbourne/'  said  the  nurse,  care- 
fully wiping  his  damp  forehead  with  a  hand- 
kerchief. 

«0  true-I  was  dreaming  of  my  poor 
daughter." 

^'  My  good  friend,"  said  the  doctor,  '^  how 
are  you  this  morning  ?" 

**  Oh, — better, — thank  you — much  better," 
he  said,  drawing  his  short  breath  quickly  with 
nearly  every  word. 

**  I  shall  be  well  soon." 

He  smiled — ^what  is  there  so  ghastly  as  the 
snule  of  a  dying  man  unconscious  of  his  situa- 
tion) 

*^  Alice, "  said  he  peevishly,  ^'  what  is  the 
reason  Rosalie  stays — so  that —  ?  '^ 
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His  fidnt  breath  was  exhansted,  his  heavy 
eyes  dosed  again,  and  he  sank  cmoe  more  into 
a  dose. 

^  Yes,"  said  the  none,  ''there  it  is  — the 
nrarder  of  poor  dear  Miss  Rosalie  has  broken 
the  old  man's  heart.'' 

**  But  you  should  not  say  mtarder,  nurse," 
said  the  doctor.  '^  It  is  decided,  after  an  ado- 
qnate  exammation,  that  Miss  Romain  was 
not  murdered,  at  least  by  that  unfortunate 
LesKe.'^ 

^  Not  mwrdered^'*  echoed  the  nurse,  in  a 
vehement  and  sudden  whisper.  She  took  the 
doctor  by  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  and  led  him 
from  the  bed  towards  an  embrasure  of  the 
window.  ''Doctor  Melbourne,  that  wretch, 
that  monster  Licslie  is  her  murderer  ^^  as  sure 
as  the  sun  is  in  the  heaven, — all  the  world 
know  it" 

"  Nay,  nurse,— nay, — this  is  not  right,"  said 
the  doctor  gravely;  "  I  am  sorry  to  find  the 
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people  so  generally  withholding  their  sanction 
from  the  deliberate  verdict  of  a  jury.  The 
sufferings  of  poor  Leslie  touch  my  heart.'* 

^  Blood  for  blood ! "  said  the  nurse,  her 
generally  mild  features  animated  with  indigna- 
tion and  merciless  revenge. 

*'  But,  Mistress  Alice,  *  judge  not  lest  ye  be 
judged.' " 

"  Whatever  be  the  truth,"  said  the  old 
woman  solemnly,—**  and  God  knows  it,  and 
will  judge  the  wicked,  Mr.  Romain  has  lived 
and  will  die  with  the  belief  that  Norman  Leslie 
killed  his  daughter,  to  hide  from  him  and  the 
world  the  base  and  cruel  arts  he  had  used 
against  her  and  to  her  destruction.  I  have 
never  spoken  to  any  one,  but  yourself.  Doctor, 
who  was  not  of  this  same  opinion.' ' 

**  Sorry  to  hear  it — sorry  to  hear  it — ^Alice,  a 
good  citizen  should  not  only  obey,  but  respect 
the  laws.  In  no  country  are  they  better  and 
more  wisely  and  impartially  administered,  than 
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in  our  own«  It  is  cruel  and  wicked  to  persecute 
this  unhappy  man,  regularly  and  fully  acquitted 
by  a  court  of  justice.  He  is  already  half- 
destroyed  with  this  afiiedr.  I  fear  it  will  weigh 
him  down  yet,  and  drive  him  to  some  desperate 
extremity/' 

*^  I  hope  it  may,— all  the  world  hopes  it 
may,'^  cried  Alice.  ^'Look  atthat  poor — poor  old 
man,  his  grey  hairs  brought  down  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave,  father  and  daughter,  both  fallen 
beneath  his  hand.  He  who  did  this,  has 
money, — ^wealth  can  work  wonders.  He  has 
got  himself  acquitted,  in  what  way  they  best 
knew  who  acquitted  him,  but  the  bloody  mtcr- 
derer  walks  the  streets  free  and  independent, 
seeking  whom  else  he  may  devour,— the  horror 
of  every  one  who  sees  him.  If  I  were  a  man, 
I  would  strike  him  down  in  the  street.  Let 
him  look  to  himself.  Time  wiU  show.  He 
should  be,  and  will  be  hunted  down  like  a 
wild  beast;  were  I  to  meet  him— <dd  woman 


as  I  am-*-I  do  believe  I  should  tear  his  eyes  out 
with  my  own  hands^  God  forgire  me  for  such 
feelings^  and  by  the  bed  of  death  too  ;*'  and 
the  highly  excited  old  woman  wiped  h^  eyes 
which  were  full  of  tears. 

^^  Mistress  AUce^  Mistress  AUce,'^  said  the 
Doctor,  ^*  while  you  exclaim  against  one  crime, 
take  care  you  be  not  guilty  of  another  yourself, 
—the  terrible  odium  poured  upon  the  head  of 
that  wretched  and  persecuted  man  must  sooner 
or  later  overwhelm  him ;  he  will  die,  and  his 
blood  will  be  upon  the  heads  of  his  oppress 
sors.'* 

"  Never  a  bit,"  repUed  Alice ;  "  the  devil  will 
take  care  of  his  own.  Oh  Doctor,  that  this 
bloody  assassin  should  walk  the  street,  is  a 
crying  shame  and  disgrace  to  the  country.  I 
repeat,  let  him  look  to  himself.  I  have  heard 
hard  things  said  of  him.  There  are  eyes  on 
him  he  little  suspects.     I  do  think  the  news 


of  his  Mcrifice  would  iwcclm  tfaelnt 
of  that  djing  old 

^Mofistrousy 
aknott  blaspbem J.  I  hare  heard  onidi  talk 
of  this  kind  ktelj.  If  yoa  have  friesods  capa- 
ble of  injoring  Leshe,  as  joar  wofds  implT, 
warn  them,  Alice,  of  their  wickedness  and 
danger;  the  law  would  take  terrible  Tfngeanre 
upon  them  should  it  come  before  the  oonrt.'* 

^'Oh  yes,  forsooth,''  said  Alice,  ""iqion  the 
poor  it  would  doubtless  &11 ;  but  the  rtcA  can 
escape.  No  matter  what  they  have  done. 
Doctor — Doctor,  I  tell  you — mark  my  words 
^safe  as  he  thinks  himself,  Norman  Leslie  is 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  no  one  will 
pity  him. — Let  him  look  to  himself! " 

Words  were  wasted  upon  the  enraged  old 
woman,  and  the  Doctor  left  her  without 
reply. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

A    SUSPICION. 

"  This  fellow's  of  exceeding  honesty. 

And  knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  spirit. 

Of  humane  dealings." 

OtMh. 

An  eminent  physician  beholds  human  na- 
ture in  a  gloomy  light,  and  he  who  just  left  the 
bed  of  Mr.  Romain,  was  one  of  the  most  skil- 
ful and  highly  esteemed.  His  noble  and  gen- 
tlemanly appearance — his  profound  knowledge 
upon  general  subjects,  as  well  as  on  his  own 
dignified  profession — ^his  ever  cheerful  spirits 
and  excellent  heart,  rendered  him  a  delightful 
even  when  a  necessary  companion.     Happily 
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married  to  a  lady  of  laige  fortune^  independent 
of  his  own  ample  income,  a  family  of  sons  and 
daughters  were  growing  up  in  usefulness  and 
happiness  about  him-— and  his  broad  forehead 
was  just  sufficiently  touched  with   silver  to 
make  him  the  more  appropriate  adviser  for 
those  of  the  fair  sex  whose  fastidiousness  or 
whose  delicacy  might  less  frankly  receive  the 
assiduity  and  advice  of  youi^;er  men.     How 
many  essentials  are  there  besides  professional 
skill,  to  the  complete  character  of  a  great  phy- 
sician?    His  very  manners  and    appearance 
had  in  them  something  soothing— -something 
that  hushed  alarm— quieted  nervous  apprehen- 
sion, restored  hope  and  confidence,  and  made 
the  morbid  and  the  cowardly  ashamed  of  their 
terrors.     Prompt  to  the  call  of  pain,  he  was 
ever  punctually  ready,  toiling  more  for  huma- 
nity  than    reward — dispelling,    like    a   good 
qpirit,  torment  and  danger,  and  guarding  from 
agony  and  death.    As  life  is  the  essence  and 
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foundation  of  all  other  blessings,  so  he  who  pre« 
serves  it  exercises  a  most  elevated  and  noble 
office ;  and,  if  his  duties  bring  him  often  into 
the  midst  of  woe  and  mourning — if  he  be  daily, 
compelled  to  behold  the  soul  and  body  sepa- 
rated, (for  the  time  must  come  to  all  when  no 
earthly  aid  can  save,)  what  a  cheering  and  sup* 
porting  oflfset  is  the  reflection  that  many  walk 
the  beautiiul  earth — behold  the  sky  and  sweet 
nature,  and  bless  friends  and  relatives  with 
their  presence,  whom  his  hand  had  rescued 
from  the  yawning  grave.  What  divine 
power !  to  come,  the  saviour  of  a  terrified  and 
weeping  circle — to  raise  up  the  half-lost  form 
of  some  sweet  child  or  lovely  girl — to  give  back 
to  life  a  father — a  wife«^a  son.  To  say  unto 
the  dying  who  are  already  mourned  as  dead, 
*^  arise  and  walk." 

Doctor  Melbourne  had  known  Leslie  and 
admired  him  sincerely.  With  the  rest  of  the 
world  he  had  been  sometimes  staggered  by  the 
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weight  of  evidence  brought  against  him,  not 
only  at  the  trial,  but  subsequently  through  the 
medium  of  the  public  journals.  A  good 
dlizen,  however,  as  well  as  a  benevolent  man, 
he  wiUingly  waved  his  own  opinion  in  fiivonr 
of  the  verdict,  and  resolved  to  believe  and  to 
advocate  the  innocence  of  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim of  general  persecution. 

We  must  remark  here  that  in  no  quarter  of 
the  globe  are  the  laws  more  purely  and  pro- 
perly administered  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  decisions  are  probably  as  equitable  as  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  human  decisions  to  be.  In 
no  country  too  are  they  regarded  with  more 
universal  reverence  and  confiding  submission. 
If  injustice  occur,  it  appears  in  those  combina- 
tions of  accidental  circumstances,  exceptions 
in  the  usual  order  of  society,  which  the  broad 
and  immutable  course  of  a  general  law  cannot 
be  turned  aside  to  correct ;  but  the  law  itadf 
is  acknowledged  to  be  as  far  as  mortal  instito- 
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tions  may  be — ^broadly  and  beneficially  adapted 
—without  beuig  warped  by  barbarous  ages  or 
distorted  into  uncouth  shapes  to  suit  present 
individual  interests— -wisely  and  impartially  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  people. 

No  currents  flow  to  favour  particular  persons 
or  classes.  The  mass  of  the  people,  how- 
ever, in  all  ages,  and  in  every  form  of  govern- 
ment, contain  materiak  liable  to  be  inflamed 
by  accidental  causes;  and  the  majesty  of  man- 
kind, or  rather  their  strength  and  power  ex- 
hibit themselves  at  times  independent  of  law, 
exiimining  how  far  the  bonds  they  have  con- 
sented to  wear  continue  to  be  adapted  to  the 
public  good.  These  out-breaks  and  excite- 
ments are  inherent  to  the  state  of  all  earthly 
tUngs^  The  healthiest  individual  has  his  mo- 
ments of  depression— of  illness  and  pain — ^the 
gentlest,  the  most  disciplined  are  sometimes 
agitated  with  passion,  or  affected  with  anguish. 
Climes  of  heavenly  purity  are  awakened  by  the 
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thunder-*the  Tolcaao  and  tihe  eardiqaake— » 
and  no  government  can  be  invented  to  exdnde 
from  the  ever-floating  and  heaving  worid  of 
human  feding,  those  torbolent  ebbs  and  flow*-* 
those  fiery  outbursts,  which  amid  the  universal 
beauty  and  order,  carry  wreck  and  terror 
through  the  reahns  of  nature  herself* 

Doctor  Melbourne  drove  from  the  dweUing 
of  Mr.  Roroain  to  another,  and  a  yet  more 
elegant  mansion.  Had  his  visit  not  been  a 
sufficient  sign,  there  were  other  indications 
which  betrayed  even  to  the  careless  observer 
the  presence  of  sickness  in  the  house  of  Mr, 
Temple,  once  so  adorned  with  gayety  and 
beauty,  and  so  bright  with  the  midnight  leveL 
The  knocker  was  muffled,  the  bell  was  tied, 
the  window  shutters  closed,  and  the  pavement 
before  the  door  thickly  bedded  with  the  soft 
bark  of  the  tanner,  over  which  the  wheels  of 
every  passing  carriage  rolled  inaudibly. 

The  Doctor  found  the  family  abandoned  to 
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dark  forebodings,    perhaps  more  painftd  than 
excited  angnisb.    The  iUnesa  and  apparently 
approaching  death  of  Flora,  was  a  fearfnl  and 
a  firightful  lesson  to  remind  them  that  they 
bdonged  to  earth  and  were  linked  in  the  midst 
c£  their  blessings  with  the  lowest  and  vilest, 
to  wretchedness  and  danger.     Bitter  was  the 
pang  of  each  passing  hour  that  stole  the  hue 
from  the  cheek  and  the  graceful  roundness 
from  the  form  of  that  lovely  girl;  that  softened 
and  etherealixed  her  gay  sweet  spirit  with  the 
prospect  of  the  grave*    Vainly  had  all  human 
means  been  exhausted.    Day  by  day^  week  by 
week,  she  grew  paler  and  paler,    thinner  and 
thinner,  more  feeble,  helpless,  and  hopeless. 
lliey  who  loved  her  most  no  longer  questioned 
whether  she  couU  recover,  but  how  long  she 
oofdd  remain  on  earth.    Mr.  Temple  started 
from  his  careless  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  concen- 
trated  all   the  energies  and  anxieties  of  his 
soul  upon  tiiis  single  theme.    Mrs.  Temple's 
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majestic  fonn  bent  beneath  the  affliction  and 
assiduity  that  preyed  upon  her  day  and  night, 
and  her  eyes  ever  bore  traces  of  bitter  tears. 
The  servants  wept,  the  groom  wiped  his  eyes, 
as  he  curried  his  horses.  Every  messenger 
whom  business,  or  chance,  or  friendship, 
brought  to  the  house  of  sorrow  trod  with 
apprehension  and  awe,  as  he  approached  the 
door ;  and  the  whispered  enquiry  given  with 
half-held  breath  and  beating  heart,  was  ever 
the  prelude  to  *^  Oh  fieiding,  fading  hat  away; 
worse — ^much,  much  worse." 

Poor  Flora,  every  one  remembered  the 
bright  and  blooming  girl.  Whose  cheek  so 
radiant  I  whose  eyes  so  full  of  joy  and  kind- 
ness  1  her  voice  and  step  filled  the  house  with 
cheerfulness.  Her  presence  shed  a  light  and 
a  peace  even  upon  the  poor  and  the  unhappy. 
There  was  not  a  beggar,  a  decrepit  old  woman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  whose  ear  had  not 
leaned  to  hear  that  sweet  voice,   whose  heart 
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had  not  beat  with  quicker  pleasure  at  the 
approach  of  that  light  step.  Old  John  the 
wood-sawyer,  a  rough  and  ragged  wretch, 
scarred  with  the  storms  of  seventy  years,  came 
every  morning  to  the  door,  asked  after  his 
young  mistress  and  turned  away,  the  great 
tears  roUing  down  his  cheeks  like  rain.  Poor, 
poor  Flora  1  Every  heart  trembled  for  her. 

Some  there  were,  however,  envious  perhaps 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  Temples,  or  offended 
at  their  display,  who  did  not  hesitate  with 
that  exquisite  cruelty  and  malice«-a  very  snare 
of  Satan,  which  people  of  the  most  ostentati- 
ous piety,  sometimes  fall  into  (so  blind,  so 
weak  is  the  human  heart) — ^to  declare  aloud  and 
with  cold  indifference,  not  totally  free  from  a 
tincture  of  gratification  that  '^  the  calamity  of 
their  daughter  was  a  judgment  upon  the  Tem- 
ples firom  a  revengeful  heaven  for  having 
wasted  their  wealth  in  idle  pleasure." 

Amid  all  the  dismal  sorrow.  Flora  was  calm 
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and  unsubdued.    Her  patient  and  iinraMgring 
gentieness    and    sweetness    yielded    without 
repining  as  a  lamb  on  the  altar.     Hervoice, 
though  faint  and  low,  was  sweeter  in  its  tre- 
mulous tones  ;  her  manner  had  a  new,  and 
indescribable  grace  and  softness,  and  over  her 
countenance  had  stolen  a  beauty  so  touching, 
so  exquisite,    so  imearthly,    that  even  those 
beholders  who  did  not  weep  stood  to  wonder. 
She   spent  hours  of  the  day  in  a  large  easy 
chair,  clothed  in  a  robe  of  vestal  white,   her 
fragile  and  beautiful  form  supported  by  pillow, 
and  cushions.    Sometimes  she  was  assisted  in 
a  laborious  walk  across  the  room,  and  some- 
times moved  near  the  window  and  breathed 
the  air,    which  the  now  rich  autumn    blew 
gently  in,  loaded  with  incence.    Her  continued 
cheerfulness,  her  uncomplaining  and  angelic 
nature,  her  gentle  tenderness,  every  accidental 
word,  every  eloquent  look,  bound  her  as  with 
a  spell  to  all  hearts  and  was  treasured  care- 
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fully  in  all  memories  to  be  dwelt  on  and  re 
peated  when  the  eyes  that  shed,  the  lips  that 
breathed  them,  should  exist  but  in  the  minds 
of  the  survivors.  In  her  gayest  and  brightest 
moments  never  had  she  wielded  such  a  power 
over  the  affections. 

It  is  impossible  at  any  time  to  look  on  a 
thing  so  fair,  except  with  extreme  interest; 
but  when  sickness  descends  upon  her,  when 
pain  racks  her  young  limbs,  even  as  it  does 
that  of  a  common  brute,  when  we  see  the 
chords  of  life  and  happiness  gradually  relaxed 
and  falling  to  pieces,  when  we  gaze  on  her 
patient,  gentle  face,  as  something  doomed  to 
pass  away  prematurely,  with  ordinary  things, 
to  fall  and  fade,  like  the  leaves  and  the  flowers. 
Ah !  in  the  bosom  that  loves,  the  impressions 
of  sadness  and  agony  are  indeed  almost  unin- 
dorable  ! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  received  Doctor 
Melbourne  with  speechless  wo. 
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^  How  is  abc  to  daj,  bit  imreaX 
fifends?'*  inquiiedlie.  Tean  wtnbm  aanrcrtil 
Mrs.  Tein|de  sobbing  replied,  ^  Weaiker,  wedser, 
Doctor — and  dearer  as  die  passes  away;** 

"^  Oh  Doctor/'  cried  Mr.  Temple,  **  Flon 
is  already  an  angd — day  by  day  she  has  less  of 
earth  and  more  of  heaven*  Soon  ve  shaD  ba 
utteriy  alone.  I  cannot  bear  it,  I  cannot  bear 
it.     Oh  Mdhoume !  save  my  daoghter !" 

**  Be  calm,  my  good  fiienda.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  console  you«— I  cannot,  osly  bo 
patient  under  the  will  of  the  Almighty.  My 
heart  bleeds  for  yonr— I  can  only  sympadiise 
with  yon — ^may  God  avert  this  calamity  firom 
your  house  !*' 

He  took  Mr.  Temple's  hand,  uriio  in  return 
grasped  his  with  convulsive  energy  and  turning 
away  his  face,  the  hardness  of  his  breath,  the 
heaving  of  his  bosom  announced  the  dire  pangs 
with  which  alone  this  deeply  rooted  affection 
could  be  wrenched  firom  his  heart. 
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^  Gome,"  said  the  Doctor^  kindly  a&d  cbeer- 
filUy^  after  a  moment  of  silence ;  ^^  let  us  see 
tbe  dear  girL" 

The  modier  with  noiseless  step^  and  wiping 
her  ieyesy  eaiefolly  disentangled  the  hand  of 
the  Doctor  from  that  of  her  afflicted  husband 
and  led  him  gently  to  the  chamber  of  Flora. 

It  was  a  bewildering  morning ;  the  sunshine 
gleamed  delightfully  through  the  crimson  cur- 
tains; theflowers  were  all  bloomingin  the  garden, 
and  the  birds  sang  merrily  beneath  the  windows* 
Fknra  was  seated  in  her  large  chair,  with  a 
little  stand  before  her,  on  which  lay  a  book. 

**  Dear  Fbra,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  ^'  here  is 
Doctor  Melbourne." 

^  Ah,  dear  mother — Doctor,^'  she  held  out 
her  laded  hand  and  with  a  smile,  —  ^'  what 
a  trouble  I  am  to  you !" 

^  Come,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  cheerful, 
»)couraging  air,  ^^  we  must  talk  witii  the  naughty 
sick  girl^ — ^how  does  she  do  to-day  P' 
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'^  Naughty,  Doctor,  as  you  say.  I  have 
forgotten  your  injunctions  and  indulged  myself 
for  a  few  moments  with  reading.  I  think  I 
feel  stronger  to-day." 

^'  We  shall  send  you  off  somewhere  in  the 
country,"  said  the  Doctor ;  ^*  you  are  too  con- 
fined here,  in  this  dose,  noisy  town,  and  the 
air  is  changeable — we  must  take  you  into  a 
more  cheerful  land.  Come,  Miss  Flora,  what 
do  you  say  to  a  soft,  delicious  clime  all  the 
year  round*— where  oranges  and  lemons  bloom 
through  the  whole  winter— and  where  snow 
never  approaches  nearer  the  green  and  flowery 
vales,  than  the  peaked  tops  of  silver  that  shine 
from  the  clouds— where  the  mild  sunshine 
never  ceases  to  warm,  and  the  bright  verdure 
never  passes  away  ?  What  say  you  to  Italy  ?" 

**  Oh  Doctor  r'  said  Flora,  with  a  languid 
smile,  ^'  I  think  all  my  youthful  feelings  are 
dead  in  my  bosom — a  few  months  ago,  sueh 
a  thought  would  have  kept  me  wakeful  for  joy 
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— ^bttt  now — "  a  half  audible  sigh  escaped  her 
lips. 

Why,  my  child  ?''  asked  the  Doctor. 
And  why,  my  beloved  Flora  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Temple,  kneeling  down,  afiectionately  taking 
her  hand  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips  while  the 
Doctor  held  the  other,  and  ever  and  anon  felt 
the  pulse. 

The  pale  and- feeble  girl  sighed,  but  returned 
no  answer. 

"  You  are  doing  very  well  this  morning," 
said  the  Doctor.     ''  I  have  seen  a  poor  man 
who  would  like  to  own  a  pulse  so  strong  and 
regular  as  this — the  fitther  of  that  unfortunate 
Rosalie    Romain.     Ha!"    exclaimed  he  sud- 
denly, and  in  a  changed  tone. 
*'  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Mrs.  Temple. 
'^  I  was  surprised,"  said  the  Doctor,  ^^  at 
the  sudden  leaping  of  the  pulse — ^what — it  is 
quiet  now— so,  so— I  have  been  reprimanding 
Romain's  old  nurse  for  her  bitter  denunciations 
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of  diat  xaimppj  being — poor  Norman — Ha! 
—again  ?"  cried  tbe  Doctor. 

A  tnmsient  colour  passed  across  the  fiioe  of 
FlaoL — and  she  lowered  her  eyes. 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  worid  and  knew  where  to  read  the  com- 
plaints that  wore  away  the  body  of  his  fellow 
creatures  elsewhere  than  in  looks.  He  thought 
there  was  more  in  it  than  met  the  eye. 
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CHAPTER    XIIL 

A     DISCOVERT. 

"  There  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snowy  bosom  san-ward  spread. 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  'share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies !" — Bicniff. 

As  tihe  Doctor  entered  the  adjoining  room, 
Mrs.  Temple  followed,  and  he  desired  to  speak 
with  her  and  her  husband  again* 

'^  I  am  going  to  ask  something/'  said  he. 
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'^  but  I  believe  we  are  scarcely  calm  enough 
to-day.*' 

**  Speak !  oh  speak !''  said  Mr.  Temple. 
"  If  it  concern  Flora,  another  day  may  be  too 
late." 

"  Well  then,  hear  me  without  shrinking.  It 
is  my  duty  to  tell  you — " 

The  mother  motioned  her  hand  for  him  not 
to  proceed,  and  hid  her  face. 

^^  Nay,  I  am  not  in  despair  about  your 
daughter's  recovery,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  tell 
you  that  she  is  in  a  most  perilous  crisis.  Her 
disorder  increases.  It  has  baffled  my  skill. 
But  I  am  induced  to  believe — from  some- 
thing which  has  taken  place  this  morning — ^that 
we  have  not  fiilly  understood  her  disease. 
You  ascribe  it  to  cold  and  agitation  at  the 
trial  of  Leslie." 

**  Yes,  that  monster  will  have  her  life  to 
answer  for  as  well  as  poor  Rosalie's.    She  was 
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obliged  to  attend  as  a  witness,  and  there  took 
this  fatal  disorder/' 

^^  You  know,  Mrs.  Temple,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, **  that  I  have  at  times  thought  Flora 
troubled  with  some  secret  grief." 

''  Oh,  Doctor,"  replied  Mrs  Temple,  "  what 
grief,  secret  or  known,  could  Flora  Temple 
have  ever  suffered  ?  She  was  never  from  our 
sight;  she  never  had  a  wish  ungratified." 

^'  In  these  cases,  sometimes,"  added  the 
Doctor,  *^  the  affections  prey  upon  the  heart." 

**  Affections  ?  it  is  utterly  impossible.  She 
has  been  ever  sought  by  all.'' 

^^  And  all  have  been  refused  ?"  enquired  the 
Doctor. 

"  Always — always  !"  was  the  reply. 

"  Many  offers  rejected  ?** 

*^  Many,  very  many,"'  said  Mr.  Temple ; 
"  the  richest,  the  noblest — " 

"  I  think  Flora  Temple  would  scarcely  love 
in  vamy"  added  tiie   proud   mother,  haughty 
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even  in  her  grief — and  with  a  sarcastic  tone. 
'^  That  tale  would  meet  with  little  credit.'* 

**  Has  she  been  accustomed  to  see  no  one 
who  might  awaken  an  interest  in  her?" 

"  None,  none !  —  I  know  her  heart— it  is 
pure  and  free  as  ice  from  such  a  feeling.  I 
have  myself  often  wondered  at  it.  She  not  only 
never  loves— but  by  her  actions  and  words— 
never  admits  the  possibility  of  her  loving;  and 
yet  her  nature  is  aU  affection.'' 

'^  And  it  was  at  LesUe's  trial  she  took  this 
illness  ?  ^ 

'^  That  fatal  trial  V'  said  the  father. 

*'  And  since  that  period  she  has  declined  to 
her  present  state?'' pursued  the  Doctor;^*'  do 
not  be  offended  or  surprised  at  any  questions  I 
ask—" 

*^  Tou  alarm  me/'  said  Mrs.  Temple. 

<<  Was  your  daughter  acquainted  with  Nor- 
man Leslie,  previous  to  this  trial  ? " 

*^  No,  no  ! ''  answered  the  mother,  with  an 
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expression  of  anger  ;   "  she  cannot  be  sidd  to 
have  been  acquainted/^ 

"  He  visited  os/^  said  Mr.  Temple,  ''perhaps 
once  a  month,  and  remained  a  half  hour  at  a 
time." 

''  Heaven  forbid, "  ejaculated  the  mother, 
"  that  she  should^  be  insulted  by  the  name  of 
his  acquaintance.'' 

''  Is  it  quite  impossible  that  your  daughter-—'' 
the  Doctor  paused  in  some  embarrassment. 

"  Doctor  Melbourne,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  with 
severe  gravity,  and  a  little  elevating  her  bust, 
''  you  do  not  mean  to  insult  us  in  our  misery  ?" 

''  Let  us  once  more  enter  her  chamber, 
Madam,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  watch  her  face  as 
I  speak,  from  a  distance  ;  and,  as  you  value 
her  health,  her  life,  express  no  surprise." 

They  re-entered.  The  momentary  gaiety  of 
Flora  was  gone.  She  sat  in  her  chair,  languid 
and  pate,  and  scarcely  spoke  as  the  Doctor 
once  more  took  her  unresisting  hand. 

k3 
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My  dear  yomig  lady,"  said  he,  ^  yon  mnsfe 
not  despond  ;  yoa  are  really  better  to-day ;  I 
do  hope  to  make  yon  welL^' 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
shook  her  head. 

'^  Here  have  been  visitors  to  see  you  this 
morning,  your  mother  tells  me,  and  they  have 
all  gone  away  with  the  hope  of  your  recovery. 
Count  Clairmont  called." 

*'  He  is  very  good,"  said  Flora  quietly. 

«  And  Mr.  Morton." 

'^  Poor  Morton !  ^'  said  she,  with  a  faint 
smile  of  half-remembered  humour. 

'^  And  Mr.  Moreland,"  added  the  Doctor, 
walking  carelessly  to  the  window. 

"  I  never  shall  forget  the  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Moreland," replied  Flora,  with  along  drawn  sigh. 

"  And  as  I  entered,"  continued  the  Doctor, 
with  the  same  air  of  careless  inattention,  ^^  there 
stood  at  the  door,  and  made  many  kind  enqui- 
ries after  you,  our  poor  firiend,  Norman  Leslie. 
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Look !"  said  tlie  Doctor  to  tbe  mother  in  a 
wluBper,  only  BudiUe  to  her  ear ;  ^'beooti- 
vinced/^  He  withheld  her  from  springing  to 
Fbra. 

'^  There  has  been  Captain  Forbes  of  the 
army,  and  a  whole  host  of  others/'  continued 
he,  aloud  and  cahnly,  as  if  he  had  noticed  no- 
thing. **  They  all  join  in  their  wannest  prayers 
for  your  recovery,  and  recommend  you  to  fly 
this  cold  climate." 

"  Has  she  ever  heard  anything  respecting 
Leslie  ?*'  enquired  the  Doctor,  when  they  were 
again  alone. 

^^  Nothing  but  casual  conyersation  concerning 
his  guilt,  his  infamy,  and  the  general  execration 
in  which  he  is  held." 

^'  And  has  she  never  asked  concerning  him  ?" 

<*  Never." 

^^  Not  one  question  ? " 

«  Nothing.^' 

^  Nor  desired  to  know  aught  of  the  man 
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whom  she  svowed  hendf  to  bdieve  innooent  ? 
— newer,  never  mentkmed  the  name  at  the  bare 
sound  of  which  she  thus  starts  and  trembles  ?** 

The- mother  dasped  her  hands  m  a  new  im- 
pulse of  agitation* 

Mrs.  Temple,^  said  the  Doctor,  solemnly, 

your  danghter  love$.  The  hghtest  word  of 
Norman  Leslie  is  dearer  to  her  yonng  heart 
than  all  the  woild  beside.^ 


U 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


AN    UNKXPKCTKD    MBDICINK. 

"  Canst  thoa  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ?" 

Macbeth, 

Early  the  next  morning,  Doctor  Melbotime 
Tinted  as  usual  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Romain. 
All  was  oyer.  The  old  man  had  breathed  his 
last.  The  news  of  his  decease  was  already 
abroad,  and  exercised  a  very  unfavourable  in- 
fluence upon  the  general  indignation  against 
Leslie. 
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In  a  few  moments  he  was  once  more  at  Mr. 
Temple's.  Since  his  last  visit  he  had  taken  oc- 
casion to  inquire,  and  his  suspicions  of  Flora's 
true  malady  were  more  than  confirmed.  It 
appeared  now  beyond  a  doubt,  even  to  Mrs. 
Temple,  that  her  daughter  had  entertained  a 
secret  attachment  for  Leslie — ^an  attachment 
greatly  enhanced  by  his  late  danger,  and  pre- 
sent situation.  In  the  first  place  she  knew,  or 
at  least  thought  she  knew,  him  innocent.  The 
awful  event  which  had  involved  his  reputation 
and  happiness,  the  struggle  of  her  soul  neces- 
sarily concealed,  even  firom  a  mother.  The 
shock  of  his  arrest  for  murder,  for  the  murder 
of  one  of  their  fiimiliar  companions— the  ex- 
citement,  the  hope,  the  terror  of  the  trial, 
the  unexpected,  overwhelming  news  of  his  ac* 
quittal^the  odium  and  fearful  peril  which  yet 
hung  over  him— all  fdl  with  a  blighting,  a 
crushing  power  upon  a  heart  which  had  never 
before  known  sorrow.      The  cold  and  almost 
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bitter  sternnefis  too  with  which  at  the  trial  he 
whom  in  secret  she  loved,  disclaimed  the  possi- 
bility of  affecticm  on  the  part  of  either,  had 
gone  to  her  heart  like  a  poisoned  arrow,  and 
left  a  wound  rankling  beyond  tl^e  reach  of  me- 
dicine. 

It  appeared  that  she  had  attended  the  trial 
not  on  compulsion,  but  as  Mr.  Loring  had 
stated,  Toluntarily-— having  privately  written  on 
the  first  day,  the  nature  of  the  fact  which  she 
was  able  to  testify.  The  letter  had  been  acci- 
dentally mislaid  before  it  reached  the  intended 
hand^  which  caused  the  lateness  of  the  period 
at  which  she  was  introduced.  How  her  sensi- 
tive and  shrinking  nature  had  endured  that 
ordeal,  made  more  fiery  by  the  inconsiderate 
vehemenee  of  the  profession^  the  reader  is  al- 
ready aware.  At  her  m^ent  request  she  had 
remained  with  her  father  until  the  return  of 
the  verdict.    Not  a  sound  had  she  uttered  to 
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betray  the  egSNiy  with  which  dbe  watehed  the 
eUNi  and  flows  of  opinion — ^with  which  dbe  be- 
hdd  thet  haughty,  that  bdoved  form  enduring 
with  fieroe  and  unnatoral  cahnneaa,  the  cold 
inquiry,  the  quiet  sneer,  the  rode  gaae,  and 
the  storm  of  dennnciatiott  from  all  the  Tarioos 
throng  of  judge,  jury,  counsel  and  spectator. 
On  her  return  home  commenced  the  attack 
whose  frightful  ravages  had  at  length  brought 
her  to  the  great  world's  edge. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  course  to 
be  adopted  was,  to  her  parents,  a  source  of 
painful  embarrassment.  That  Leslie  was 
guilty,  few,  very  few  pretended  to  doubt. 
The  Doctor  ventured  to  express  a  belief  in 
his  innocence ;  but  he  perceived  at  once  that 
it  was  in  vain.  Mrs.  Temple,  from  some  se- 
cret antipathy  had  conceived  a  dislike  to  him, 
heighted  probably  by  his  open  contempt  for 
her  favourite  Clairmont  She  would  not  admit 
the  idea  of  his  innocence. 


<«  It  is  my  isaty,"  anid  the  Doctor  at  lait, 
*'  Ui  BKy  what  I  think.  The  mind  and  the 
body  are  so  wonderfally  connected  by  snch 
subtle  fibres,  so  intertwined  with  each  other 
in  their  millions  and  millions  of  redprocal 
inflnenoes,  that  I  frankly  declare,  their  mutual 
operations  baffle  the  skill  of  suTgery,  and  may 
alike  disappoint  every  hope  and  every  fear. 
They  act  upon  rules  independent  of  our  art. 
Your  daughter  suffers  under  no  cold— her  disease 
is  in  the  ndnd.  We  must  minister  to  that. 
We  must  *  pluck  from  the  memory  the  rooted 
sorrow.'  If  Mrs.  Temple  will  allow  me  to 
confess  my  thought — '* 

"  Speak !" 

^  I  believe  Norman  Leslie  an  innocent 
and  noble  being.  In  faith,  /  know  it.  Juries 
and  judges ;  editors,  and  the  world  at  large, 
may  be  deceived  by  evidence,  but  he  who 
looks  narrowly  into  the  human  heart,  when 
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sickness  is  on  it»  when  death  is  near,  cannot 
be  deceived.  He  is  innocent,  and  your  dau^^* 
ter  loves  him.'* 

"  Doctor  Melboome  does  not  advise  me 
to  Unk  my  daughter  with  an  assassin  ?-rather 
would  I  see  her  in  her  coffin." 

^'  That  she  should  marry  Leslie,"  said  the 
Doctor,  '^  can  be  proposed  by  no  one.  That 
I  know  circumstances  do  not  permit.  Not  the 
soul*strickto  youth  himself  would  dare  to  dream 
of  union  with  her.  But  as  he  is  now  about  to 
leave  this  country  for  ever,  shouM  she  know 
what  /  know  "—that  he  loves  her  and  regards  her 
as  an  angel  to  be  worshipped  and  above  his 
reach.  Could  she  but  once  ibiote^ — ^but  once 
9ee  this — she  would  part  firom  him  with  a 
healed  and  peaceful  mind.  Her  heart  would 
be  relieved  of  its  present  burthen.  If  life 
must  be  borne,  she  would  bear  it  with  reaigna* 
tion.  If  death  must  be  encountered,  she  would 
meet  it  with  cheerfulness." 
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**  There  is  reason  in  your  words/^  said  Mr. 
Teiii|de* 

^*  And  wormwood  too/'  added  the  wife  with 
a  haughty  frown^  her  high  temper  rising,  even 
through  her  grief. 

**  Emily,—  "  began  Mr.  Temple. 

She  replied  quickly : 

''  I  know  what  you  would  say, — ^but  I  will 
never  consent.  I  wish  I  had  burned  that  letter, 
as,  before  this,  I  intended*  I  do  not  believe 
—I  never  will  believe  in  his  innocence.  She 
shall  never  see  ikkt  letter." 

^  Emily,''  rejoined  her  husband  gravely, 
siter  a  moment's  pause,  '^  she  shall  see  the 
letter." 

^  Now  my  dear — dear  husband!  you  cannot 
— ^you  will  not — " 

"  I  can — and  I  will,"  replied  he  kindly, 
but  firmly. 

He  rarely  opposed  her.  When  he  did,  she 
knew  resistance  would  be  utterly  useless,  and 
bit  her  lip  in  silence. 
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Doctor  Melboiinie,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  ^  I 
repose  in  you  the  most  implicit  confidence. 
Your  opinion  on  the  innocence  of  this  un- 
fortunate young  man  coincides  with  my  own. 
Tou  must  know,  he  has  written  to  my  daughter, 
very  honourably  inclosing  his  letter  to  me,  with 
ahintof  its  contents.  It  was  his  desire,  he  said, 
as  in  all  probability  he  should  never  meet  her 
again,  to  express  his  gratitude  for  her  volun- 
tary appearance  at  his  trial,  to  which  he  owed 
his  life.  He  added,  however,  that  the  letter 
contained  sentiments  warm  beyond  the  limits 
of  simple  gratitude,  and  he  trusted  to  my 
honour,  either  to  give  it  to  Flora  or  to  bum 
it  unread.  This  conduct  is  that  of  an  honest 
and  high  minded  man.  I  sympathise  with 
him  sincerely.  Flora  shall  see  the  letter  im- 
mediately— ^she  is  already  doomed.  It  is  our 
only  hope.    I  will  speak  with  her  myself." 

He  said,  and  left  the  apartment. 

She  had  requested  to  be  left  alone,  and 
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now  lay  on  her  pillow  lost  in  thought.  Oh ! 
how  had  she  suffered  !  It  was  not  that  the 
strength  had  left  her  once  perfect  limbs — 
that  her  joyous  voice  had  lost  all  its  tone 
of  mirth — that  pain  had  shot  across  her,  and 
laid  its  unrelenting  hand  upon  a  bosom  whose 
every  feeling  was  pure,  compassionate  and 
tender.  But  thought  had  stung  her  with  its 
fiery  fang. 

Silence  was  in  the  apartment  broken  by 
no  sound  but  such  as  harmonized  with,  and 
rendered  it  more  eloquent  and  holy.  It 
was  an  autumn  afternoon.  The  air  was  still 
and  bright,  with  the  hues  and  warmth  of 
a  mellow  heaven.  The  window  was  open. 
A  bird  sat  pluming  his  feathers  on  a  near 
branch,  ever  and  anon  pouring  forth  his  war- 
bles as  if  his  little  heart  overflowed  with 
a  gushing  fulness  of  music  and  joy.  A  cluster 
of  half  blown  roses  gathered  around  the  win- 
dow all  bright  and  lovely  as  her  own  once 
cherished  dreams.    Her  soft  blue  eyes  after 
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wandering  out  over  the  painted  sky^  and  the 
bright  green  of  the  garden,  rested  upon  the 
yet  unshaded  flowers,  and  thought  seemed 
passing  through  her  mind  with  a  darkening, 
deepening  tide,  at  first  lapsing  idly,  soft  and 
tender — ^then  darting  with  a  more  impatient 
and  wilder  impulse.  At  length,  she  covered 
her  fiEM^e  with  her  hands,  and  tears  streamed 
through  her  white  and  delicate  fingers. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  gently.  It 
was  her  father.  He  came  alone,  and  held  in 
his  hand  a  letter.  She  strove  to  brush  away 
her  tears,  hastily,  almost  guiltily.  She  could 
not.  The  more  she  dashed  them  firom-her  long^ 
drenched  lashes,  the  fiuter,  the  heavier  they 
crowded  forth.  The  softened  father,  by  a  kind 
of  intuition,  entered  at  once  into  her  feelings. 
He  approached  and  leaned  over  her  bed,  bis 
own  eyes  blinded  with  the  heart's  dearest 
waters.  Tenderly,  almost  convulsively,  he 
fokled  her  to  his  breast. 
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^^  My  daughter/*  he  said,  ^^  Mr.  Leslie, '*—" 

He  paused  again,  and  looked  not  on  her  face 
as  he  spoke«   The  kindness  seemed  understood. 

She  felt— » why— how— she  knew  not— but  she 
felt  that  there  was  confidence  between  them— 
saored  confidence,  and  unmingled,  unbounded 
love.  Yielding  to  the  gush  and  whelming  flow 
of  her  feehngs,  she  placed  her  head  on  his 
bosom  and  wept. 

"  My  child — my  child  !''  broke  firom  his 
quivering  lips.    They  wept  together. 

In  a  few  moments,  after  another  embrace, 
and  imprinting  on  her  forehead  a  fervid  kiss,  he 
withdrew  in  silence.  The  letter  lay  beside  her. 
She  opened  it  tremblingly,  breathlessly.  Twice, 
through  the  gathering  and  blinding  tears,  she 
essayed  in  vain  to  find  meaning  in  the  charac- 
ters that  floated  indistinct,  and  all  blent  to- 
gether before  her  eyes.  At  length,  raising  her- 
self from  her  pillow,  and  putting  back  the  long 
hair  which  had  fallen  unheededly  aroimd  her 
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neck  and  ber  fiuse,  she  ran  her  gase  n^idly 
over  the  lines.  A  flow  of  crimson  suffiised  her 
cheek—hereyes  softened — ^her  bosom  heaved  ^- 
she  pressed  wildly  the  half  read  page  again  and 
again  to  her  lips. 

Blissful  moment !     Death  itself  came  now 
radiant  with  light;  she  had  not  loved  in  vain. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

A    MIDNIGHT   RAMBLE,  AND   ITS   CONSSaUKNCES. 

"  Behold  thou  haat  driven  me  out  this  day  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  from  thy  face  shall  I  be  hid  ;  and 
I  shall  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  tihe  earth :  and  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  every  one  that  findeth  shall  slay 
me."  Cain. 

The  stonn  beat  fiercely  upon  the  black, 
silent  houses.  Every  window  and  door  was 
closed  against  night  and  the  tempest.  Light- 
nings enveloped  earth  and  sky.  So  intensely 
brilliant  was  the  glare,  that  every  object  in  the 
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street,  every  shape  of  house  and  tree,  the  dis- 
tinct outline  of  every  cloud  were  sharply,  vividly 
visible.  Peal  after  peal  of  thunder  burst  leap- 
ing through  the  heavens.  All  nature  seemed 
drenched  in  an  ocean  of  rain,  and  the  wind 
roared  in  the  air. 

A  single  form,  muffled  in  a  heavy  cloak,  was 
the  only  living  thing  desperate  enough  to  en- 
counter this  discord  of  the  elements.  It  was 
Norman  LesUe.  On  the  succeeding  morning 
he  was  to  embark  for  Europe,  with  Uttle  pros- 
pect of  ever  again  beholding  the  country  of  his 
birth,  of  his  love,  and  of  his  ruin.  Rendered 
by  his  situation  a  subject  of  the  most  painful 
curiosity,  he  had  rarely  of  late  ventured  out  by 
day.  Indeed,  from  several  circumstances  that 
swelled  the  proof  of  his  guilt,  and  perhaps 
the  active  hatred  and  artifices  of  Clairmont,  the 
public  mind  was  yet  more  than  ever  bitterly 
disposed  against  him.  The  night  had  tlien 
been  his  time  for  exercise  and  lonely  contem- 
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platioA*  Then  he  had  issued  forth  like  a  solitary 
ghost^  prowling  around  the  haunts  of  his  ancient 
pleasures,  sometimes  in  the  enchanting  moon- 
light, and  sometimes  in  the  tempest ;  his  com- 
panionless  wanderings  had  been  repeated, 
often  till  the  breaking  day  warned  him  to  re- 
tire. 

One  only  idea  had  relieved  his  mind  during 
these  solitary  and  brooding  hours.  It  was  the 
delaration  Flora  Temple  had  made  while 
giving  her  testimony  at  trial,  that  she  had 
never  been  affianced  in  marriage^  and  that  she 
had  always  believed  Mr,  Leslie  attached  to  Mies 
Romain,  It  burst  upon  him  like  a  heaven  of 
warming  light  to  the  drooping  and  benumbed 
victim  of  a  wintry  storm.  For  a  time  it  had 
occupied  his  mind  during  the  trial  even  more 
than  his  own  danger.  Strange  vicissitudes  of 
life !  in  this  most  terrible  and  perilous  crisis, 
chance  touched  his  soul  with  the  sweetest  bliss 
he  had  ever  known.      Here  then  the  whole 
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iDTSterjof  Flon's  eonduct  vascxphiDed.  He 
had  half  confided  to  her  the  paaakm  that 
gTadoaDy  mastoed  him,  nor  had  hb  gentle  tone 
*— his  unguafded  look  been  leproved.  N^ay. 
he  deemed  it  answered  till  Mn.  Temple,  in  her 
absorbing  admiiation  of  Qainnant  and  his 
title,  had  crushed  his  opening  h<qies.  From 
that  moment  Flora  Temple  had  neadj  lost  his 
respect,  except  when  as  Tagne  sormiaes  crossed 
him  respecting  Mrs.  Tem|de's  Tcradty,  his  re- 
pressed affection  rose  again.  His  manner  to 
the  onsuspecting  girl  had  been  oM  and  stu- 
diedly cardess. 

'^  Perh^s,"  he  thought,  ^  had  I  then  dared  to 
strive,  I  might  hare  won  an  angel  to  my  side; 
but  my  rude  change  of  manner,  which  to  her 
must  hare  seemed  the  vilest  caprice,  the  most 
unprincipled  fickleness,  has  now  lost  her  to  me 
for  ever." 

With  these  sentiments  he  had  written  to 
Flora  the   letter   mentioned    in  the  previous 
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chapter.  We  will  not  transcribe  all  its  deep 
and  fervid  outpourings.  He  flung  away  every 
restraint,  for  he  wrote  to  one  whom  he  never 
expected  to  behold  again,  till  they  met  in  a 
brighter  world*  It  was  therefore  not  only  a 
confession,  it  was  a  farewell ;  and  full  it  was 
of  the  melancholy  poetry  and  tenderness  of  his 
gentle  and  romantic,  but  despairing  nature. 
He  sought  no  response, — he  expected, — he 
wished  none.  The  decree  of  fate  had  gone 
forth.  He-dared  no  longer  to  hope  for  love. 
He  was  doomed  to  wander  through  the  farthest 
climes  alone  and  branded.  He  bade  her,  if 
she  had  ever  thought  of  him,  to  forget  him, — 
to  consider  him  as  one  swallowed  in  the  raging 
sea.  Other  thoughts  than  happiness^  he  said, 
were  now  to  be  his  con^ianions.  He  solicited 
no  love  in  return.  Such  immerited  bliss  it 
would  even  be  infamy  for  him  to  accept.  He 
would  link  no  bright  and  joyous  being  with 
his  dire  destiny.    No  beauteous  head  ahould 
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bow  in  darkness  and  shame  by  his  side,*->to  be 
pointed  out  by    the  finger  of  scorn  in  the 
public  street,— to  be  blighted  with  a  name,  on 
the  lips  of  ribalds  and  mockers,  now  ^common 
as  the  steps  that  moimt  the  capitol;''— no,  on 
this  wild  earth,  they   would  meet  no  more. 
Her — ^his  home — his  country — ^he  tamed  his 
face  firom  all — ^they  were  things  to  him  pest 
-^  though    they    never  could   be    forgotten. 
*^But,''  added  the  glowing  and  eloquent  lover,  ^  I 
will  strive  to  hear  of  you  even  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  globe.      I  will  watch  your  fate  wilii 
unsleeping  solicitude.     I  will  think  of  yoa«-* 
love --adore  you.     Every  breeze  that  wanders 
—•every  star  that  rolls  to  the  beloved  west,  I 
wiU  freight  with  gentle  thoughts  of  yon,  and 
blessings  on  your  head.     While  I  Uve,  you 
shall  influence  me  to  all  that  I  can  aooompliah 
of  high    and    holy;    and  when  death  is  on 
me,  I  will  once  more  waft  to  you  a  message 
to    say,  how   fiuthfuUy  I    have   worshipped. 
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-*•  how  I  have  fed  upon  memoiy^  and  how 
I  have  ehciished  your  image  to  my  latest 
hours !" 

Peihaps,  although  to  her  he  had  disclaimed 
the  hope  of  a  reply,  he  had  not  to  himself.  No 
reply,  however,  reached  him;  and  on  this 
turbulent  night, — ^the  last  he  was  to  spend  in 
America,  he  had  resolved  in  spite  of  the  raving 
elements  to  walk  forth  again,  and  with  the 
true  but  airy  tenderness  of  a  lover,  to  gaze 
for  the  last  time,  on  the  mansion  where  slept 
the  being  who  had  so  deeply  impressed  his 
souL 

As  he  approached  within  sight  of  it,  the 
tempest  increased.  Close  tremendous  bursts  of 
thund^  rolled  in  huge  volumes  and  stupen- 
dous seas  of  soimd  along  the  sky,  bursting, 
mingling  and  crashing,  as  if  the  very  earth 
rooked  on  its  aile.  Fierce  shot  the  blue  and 
livid  lightning,  leaping  from  doud  to  doud. 
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/^  now  CQtting  the  eye-balla  with  radden  sig-w^ 

Imes  of  intolerable  brightness, — ^then  wrappii^ 
all  nature  in  sheets  of  gleaming  fire^  tiiat  threat- 
ened to  utterly  extinguish  the  aching  sight. 

The  dwelling  of  Mr.  Temple  was  a  very 

large  and  prominent  one,  and  as  the  dawling 

and  quick  darting  fluid   sometimes   lingered 

with  a  less  vivid  fire,  Leslie  could  distinguish 

it  at  a  considerable  distance^  high  amid  the 

elemental  war.    He  was  yet  far  off,  when  a 

bolt  laimched  with  maddened  fury  darted  firom 

a  black  doad  directly  upon  the  building,    A 

towering  chimney  rolled   firom  its  heightt  a 

Uaae  appeared  rapidly  moimting    aloo^  the 

edges  of  the  roof,  increasing  each  .moment 

with  almost  incredible  power,  which  implied 

some  highly  combustible  material  in  the  upper 

portion  of  the  house.    Before  he  could  reach 

the  spot,  the  flames  aided  also  by  the  firightfiil 

wind,  were  sweeping  over  the  whole  mansion^ 
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wbfle  massy  billows  of  lurid  smoke  rolled  up 
i^on  the  gale. 

Hie  conflagration  had  gained  a  most  omi- 
nous height,  ere  the  surrounding  inhabitants, 
or  those  within  seemed  conscious  of  the 
danger.  Then  a  bell  was  rung  sharply,  and 
severally  cries  of  '^fire!  fire!''  mingled  with 
the  crash.  The  pealing  of  the  bells  immediately 
became  general,  —  a  watchman  Plundered  at 
the  door  with  his  chib.  Norman  had  ap- 
proached before  this  universal  alarm,  but  his 
presence  was  but  of  little  use.  The  doors 
were  dosed,  and  although  he  knocked  and  rang 
violentiy,  it  was  long  before  he  knew  whether 
he  had  made  himself  heard.  At  last  some 
shrieks  from  within,  and  a  throng  of  people, 
balf^-dressed  domestics  and  other  members  of 
the  fiEunily  appeared  in  confused,  wild  haste, 
and  as  the  light  increased,  shrieking  and 
cbsping  their  hands  —  their  attitudes  and 
vehement  motions  and  gestures,  gave  them  a 

lS 
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yesemblanoe  to  furies  in  theur  abode  of  eternal 
fire* 

^  Oh  God,*'— cried  a  voice  of  sudden  and 
sharp  agony — ^  Flora — ^Flora  ?' 

^^  Which  way/'  asked  Nonnan,  starting  for- 
ward. 

The  speaker  was  Mrs.  Temple. 

**  For  the  love  of  heaven/'  demanded  the 
youth,— **  direct  me  !'* 

But  the  terrified  mother  had  fidnted. 

Without  further  delay  he  sprang  forward, 
committing  his  steps  to  the  guidance  of  heaven. 

At  this  instant  a  figure  rushed  from  die 
crackling  and  crashing  house.  It  was  the  des- 
perate father. 

*'  Where  is  she  ?"  exclaimed  a  dozen  voices. 

**  Here — she  must  be  here,''  he  almost 
shrieked— >''  her  room  is  empty-**I  have  sought 
her  every  where,  in  vain — " 

^  Not  here — ^not  here— she  will  perish  in 
the  flames"— burst  firom  every  quivering  lip. 
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Again  the  agonized  {either  started  into  the 
midst  of  die  conflagrataon*— Leslie,  had  akeady 
entered* 

The  flames  had  now  reached  a  height  fVmous 
and  appalUng-^spouting .  from  the  windows, 
rolling  over  the  beautifal  and  doomed  mansion 
with  ravenous  and  infernal  fierceness — ^now  in 
a  tall  and  gleaming  pyramid  le^>iQg  high  into 
the  sable  heavens— now  sloping  back  into  a 
hnge  and  yawning  gulf  that  buried  all  things  in 
a  deluge  and  mad  whirlwind  of  fire.  Surge 
after  surge  of  flame  and  smoke  swept  hideously 
on  the  gale,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  increasing  multitude  to  approach.  Far  and 
wide  the  surrounding  scene  lay  strongly  and 
magnificently  visible  in  the  deep  red  glare. 
Street  and  house — ^roof  and  chimney,  dome  and 
sjHre— the  huge  dense  crowd,  and  the  mantle 
of  cloud  and  storm  that  veiled  the  heavens,  all 
glowed  like  objects  in  the  near  reflection  of 
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some  heated  fbmace.  So  might  have  gleained 
the  bwied  Pompeii,  when  the  moimtaan  heaved 
its  fiery  tempest  to  the  night. 

Ledie  had  rushed  through  the  crowd  and 
kapmg— springing— flymg— mounted  ihe  steps. 
The  intense  hght— the  fierce  heat^the  crack- 
ling—Ksashing  and  fidfing  of  rafters,  announeed 
too  fiitally  the  awfiil  progress  of  the  element* 
Blackened  —  sccwdied  •—  almost  suffocated  — 
choking  with  an  agony  of  suspense,  he  shouted 
long  and  load.  At  length  he  dambered  upon  a 
half-consumed  stairway,  and  through  the  qnr 
dous  window  of  an  ample  cabinet,  beheld  the 
object  of  his  search.  She  had  fSdkn  in  her 
fli^t  and  lay  sensdess  on  the  floor.  With  an 
exclamation  of  tumultuous  joy  and  triumph  he 
was  in  the  act  of  leaping  down  to  her  rescue, 
(oh  bliss  unspeakable,  to  bear  in  his  longii^ 
arms  firom  a  dreadful  death,  that  angelic  fiinn, 
more  predous  than  all  the  world  beside,)  when 
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he  felt  a  sudden  and  violent  luoid  on  Ub 
shoulder.  He  turned.  The  face  of  Clainnoiit 
was  before  him. 

^  Villian  of  vilHans  !*'  shrieked  LesUe,  mad 
with  impatience,  and  striving  to  shake  o£F  the 
grasp  of  his  foe,  but  the  latter,  with  a  sudden 
rMhf  threw  him  firom  his  height,  fifteen  feet 
down  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stairs,  and 
himself  leaped  to  reUeve  the  beautiful  and 
unconscious  giri. 

Gnashing  his  teeth  with  impotent  indig- 
nation—alarmed for  Flora  and  for  himself— 
Nonnan  only  with  ponderous  strength,  and 
after  repeated  efforts,  broke  through  a  way 
whi<^  had  been  blocked  up  by  piles  of  heavy 
furniture,  and  which  had  nearly  confined  him 
to  a  dreadful  death— again  he  sought  the  room 
where  he  had  seen  Flora.  She  was  gone.  He 
rushed  once  more  into  the  open  air.  CUirmont 
was  just  bearing  her  forth  in  safety.  Her 
beautiful  form  hung  lifeless  on  his  arm.    Her 
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long  hair  streamed  to  the  gromid.  Her  aon 
and  hand  had  fidlen  heavily  by  her  aide  ker 
headvHU  on  his  Aoffom,  and  one  hand  he  had 
daringly  sdsed  in  his  own« 

A  ahont  of  delight  rose  firom  the  crowd  as  he 
appeared  with  his  lovdy  prize.  Mrs.  Ten^k 
received  him  with  a  shriek  of  joy.  He  stood 
proud  and  high  the  object  of  deep  admiration 
and  damoroas  qiplause. 

With  a  bursting  heart  and  half  ezhaasted« 
Norman  approached  the  group  who  were  en- 
deavouring to  recall  to  life  the  object  of  his 
love,  when  Clairmont  in  a  loud  voice  and 
directing  the  universal  attention  with  his  fin- 
ger, shouted— 

**  Ho  !— Leslie  the  murderer !" 

like  the  shock  of  agitated  waves  when  a 
rising  wind  sweeps  the  sea,  the  mass  of  human 
beings  all  visible  in  that  intense  light,  stirred 
and  heaved  at  the  sound.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Romain  on   the  preceding  day«  had  fearfully 
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augmented  their  indignation  against  that  now 
eommon  and  execrated  name. 

The  cry  arose — the  shout  went  romid— a 
thousand  lips  repeated  the  words— a  thousand 
faces  turned  upon  the  victim  as  he  stood  con- 
spicuous and  in  the  full  gleam  of  the  fire — and 
*^Le$lie  the  murderer  T*  rose  higher  than  the 
surrounding  tumult  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Bowed  down — ^maddened — crushed  to  the 
dust — his  proud  heart  bursting  with  love — 
with  indignation-— with  despair-— he  turned  and 
sought  refuge  in  flight. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

AMERICA  AND   ITALY— FLORENCE    FROM  THE    HILL« 
—A  WANDERER  AND   THE  CHANGES  OF  YEARS. 

"  The  vast,  vast  plain  with  ocean's  grandeur  ties. 
Around  sharp  hills  and  banks  of  verdure  rise. 
Here  the  rich  vine  its  weighty  tendrils  weaves. 
And  there  the  olive  stirs  its  silver  leaves 
Towns*  towers  and  convents  lifted  to  the  sky. 
Beneath  vales,  domes,  spires  villas  sparkling  lie 
While  the  fam'd  Amo,  silvery  now  and  bright 
In  frequent  bends  pursues  her  course  of  light/' — Amm. 

Time  rolled  away.  Days  expand  to  years 
while  we  look  forward,  but  years  shrink  to 
moments  as  we  cast  oar  glance  back  upon  the 
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past.  Six  winters  had  elapsed  since  the  cir- 
cumstances hitherto  related.  Events  of  a 
general  import  in  no  way  connected  with  our 
story  had  erased  it  from  the  conversation  and 
memory  of  the  community;  and  the  indivi- 
duals whom  we  have  introduced  to  the  reader, 
had  apparently  lost  the  characters  of  actors  in 
a  continuous  drama. 

No  information  had  ever  transpired  con- 
cerning the  unfortunate  Rosalie  Romain,  axid 
it  had  been  universally  conceded,  at  least  by 
those  who  had  not  intimately  known  him,  that 
she  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  her  lover.  Men 
shook  their  heads,  shrugged  their  shoulders, 
and  called  it  a  strange  affSur,  and  so  it  faded 
away,  among  the  thousand  marvels  of  the  past. 
The  young  man  had  been  last  publicly  seen  at 
the  conflagration  of  Mr.  Temple's  mansion, 
where  he  had  been  recognized  by  the  mob,  aided 
by  the  unguarded  exclamation  of  Count  Clair-, 
mont.    From  that  moment  his  voice  had  never 
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been  heard  nor  his  fiEu;e  seen  by  the  pabUc, 
nor  eTen  by  any  of  his  former  acqoaintaiioe. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  buried  himself  in  the 
oblivion  of  some  foreign  clime^  and  it  was 
currently  reported  that  he  had  fallen  in  a 
political  fray  in  Poland.  His  fionily  resided 
in  extreme  seclusion.  The  statesman's  dreams 
were  shivered  to  atoms.  Howard  had  married 
Miss  Leslie,  while  the  obloquy  against  Norman, 
run  the  highest,  and  they  rarely  minted  in 
society.  Upon  other  points  our  history 
itself  will  give  sufficient  information. 

We  must  now  bear  the  reader  firom  that 
sublime  firagment  of  the  globe  which  the  im> 
mortal  Genoese  gave  to  dvilused  man  and  to 
America,  with  her  beautiful  and  stupendous 
scenes  of  nature,  her  immense  lakes,  her  broad 
and  sweeping  rivers,  her  climes  melting  into  all 
the  varieties  of  the  globe ;  her  cataracts  shaldng 
the  earth,  her  mountains  kissing  the  heavens, 
her  solitudes  and  forests  yet  hashed  in  primeval 
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silence;  her  Indians  stem  and  sad^  fading 
from  reality  into  iable;  her  broad  fabric  of 
political  freedom  already  towering  up  brightly 
and  boldly,  amid  the  wrecks  and  shadows  of 
history.  Her  magnificent  cities,  her  vast 
plains  laughing  with  plenty,  her  healthy 
breezes  laden  with  the  voice  of  contentment 
and  peace — ^to  America  we  bid  farewell  and 
Italy  daims  our  attention.  Italy !  what  a  con- 
trast! On  wings  mightier  than  those  of  the 
eagle  you  have  soared  from  a  world  yet  un- 
scathed and  new— -you  have  alighted  on  a 
remote,  a  more  wondrous  realm.  You  are  as 
one  bom  blind  who  first  sees  those  things 
which  before  he  only  heard  of.  Objects 
hitherto  but  vague,  and  hallowed  shapes  of 
imagination  now  rise  startling  your  very  soul 
with  their  stem,  naked  reality — all  rent  and 
wounded,  all  blackened  and  blasted  where  the 
hot  and  rolling  lava  of  each  human  volcano 
has  scathed  them,  and  burnt  them,   and  left 
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dian  in  their  despair.  Oh,  Italy!  who 
treads  thy  stridcen  and  terrible  domains,  from 
the  fresh  and  Tiigin  deDs  of  the  new  worid, 
feeb  dien,  perdianoe,  for  the  first  time  ap- 
palled that  he  is  mat^  Beneath  him  every 
field  has  a  voice  and  a  story.  Aroand  lean 
crambling  monuments  full  of  gloom  and  agony. 
Unburied  ghosts  flit  through  the  dusky  shade, 
like  iEneas  he  shrinks  lest  the  very  brandi  as 
he  plucks  it,  may  shed  drops  of  blood,  and 
affright  him  with  a  voice.  War  and  hate, 
murder  and  superstition  have  made  themselves 
tokens,  that  frown  and  bristle  from  every 
hill  and  dale.  He  beholds  the  millions  coupled 
beneath  the  chariot  wheels  of  erowned  longs. 
He  roams  through  her  desolate  huts,  her 
hideous  dungeons,  her  stately  palaces,  her 
immortal  tombs,  her  blood  soaked  plains,  her 
unpeopled  cities— the  genius  of  aristocracy  and 
ism  stalks  by  the  prone  column    and 
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broken  arch^^the  bloated  tyrant  yet  reyeb 
in  his  golden  houae->the  wailing  of  woe  yet 
mingles  with  the  tread  of  stem  annies--the 
ulcerous  beggar  starves  in  the  costly  temple 
— the  desperate  mflSan  stabs  in  the  aban- 
doned amphitheatre.  This  is  the  moral  aspect 
of  Italy. 

It  was  near  the  hour  of  sunset^  toward  the 
close  of  a  golden  autumn  (though  all  the  au- 
tumns of  Italy  may  be  well  termed  golden)  six 
years  after  the  events  recorded  in  the  preceding 
pages,  that  a  single  horseman,  having  sent  his 
servant  in  advance  to  procure  for  him  the  ne- 
cessary accommodations,  paused  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  which  on  the  road  from  Bologna 
commands  a  near  view  of  the  Val  d'Amo,  and 
of  Florence.  Floods  of  deep  splendour  stream- 
ing from  the  gorgeous  west  bathed  the  immense 
level,  and  its  banks  of  sloping  mountains  in  the 
softest  of  all  earthly  radiance.  The  plain  lay 
shining  through  a  half  palpable  mist,  like  a 
vast  still  lake  embosomed  among  steep  hills. 
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On  three  sides  rose  eminenoes,  each  one  crowned 
with  some  striking  edifice,  celebrated  town,  or 
remarkable  ruin.  Here  a  crumbling  fortress, 
there  a  half  buried  wall^  and  there  an  aban- 
doned cathedral;  while  an  old  convent  or  a 
superb  villa,  seen  at  frequent  intervals  amid 
palaces  and  peasants'  huts  and  immense  bioad 
walls  of  yellow  stone,  rendered  the  view  stiU 
more  romantically  picturesque.  On  one  hand, 
in  a  sharp  and  abrupt  swell  of  the  Appeninesy 
rose  the  steep  of  Fiesole,  capped  with  its 
ancient  town  and  modem  village,  a  monastery 
built  by  Michael  Angelo,  the  Franciscan  con- 
vent and  the  spacious  Cathedral  loftily  pressing 
into  view.  In  the  opposite  direction  rises  a 
tower,  erected  for  the  observations  of  Galileo, 
and  near  stands  the  villa  in  which  Boccaccio 
wrote  most  of  his  hundred  tales  of  love.  The 
Amo  glided  along  on  its  way  of  Uquid  light, 
while  in  the  horizon  faintly  rose  the  dim  blue 
mountains  of  Genoa.     Upon  the  bosom  of  each 
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green  and  leaning  hill,  and  far— far  along  the 
extent  of  the  limitless  plain,  the  sunshine  was 
brightly  reflected  from  coimdess  villas,  huts, 
towns  and  palaces ;  in  the  foreground,  lifting 
tiheir  stone  towers  and  walls  from  out  the  foliage 
of  cypress  and  olive,  and  in  the  distance  faded 
to  dots  and  specks,  sparkling  through  the  float- 
ing gauze  of  aerial  gold.     In  the  midst  of  this 
inexpressibly  beautiful  scene,    swelled  darkly 
and  heavily  into  the  illumined  air  the  gigantic 
dome  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore ;  its  filagree 
belfry  sprang  beautifully  up  by  its  side,  and 
around  rose  the  large  and  massy  towers,  the 
tilted,    burnt,   and    time-scathed     roofs,    the 
gloomy,  black   palaces,  encircled  with  gardens 
and  the  crumbling,  moss-painted,  vine-clothed, 
old  walls  of  the  city.    The  month  of  Novem- 
ber had  just  commenced,   and   while  London 
was  merged  in  mud,  fog,  and  smoke,  and  New 
York  lay  dark  and  cold  amid  the  naked  trees 
and  wintry  winds,   this  ancient  and  celebrated 
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tMm^  shfllttred  fitmi  die  norCli  by  stupendous 
momitaitkBy  and  basking  under  a  heaven,  all 
wann  with  hues  of  pearl  and  emerald,  lay 
steeped  in  this  ocean  of  glowing  light  with' 
exquisite  splendour. 

The  air  slept  in  stirless  repose.  The  deepest 
tranquillity  was  impressed  upon  the  scene  over 
which  came  neither  noise  nor  motion,  except 
that,  through  the  profound  stillness,  might 
sometimes  be  heard  the  softened  rattle  of  the 
distant  carriage  wheels  as  the  nobility  hastened 
to  their  evening  drive  at  the  Casdne,  or  the 
sound  of  the  peasant's  song  as  he  wound  down 
the  road  with  his  light  cart  and  Utile  white  ass^ 
or  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  each  quivering  toll 
wafted  deliciously  over  the  sparkling  house 
tops,  and  scented  vales  in  waves  of  silver 
sound. 

The  traveller  slackened  the  reins  of  his  horse 
as  he  reached  a  near  eminence  commanding 
this  enchanting  prospect.    The  noble  animal 
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pticked  Iu»  earsy  apparently  sharing  the  pter 
aove  of  his  master,  in  gazing  down  on  a  pietnra 
ao  lovely.  Has  alone  on  that  height,  the 
stranger  yielded  himself  to  the  spirit  of  the 
scene  and  die  hour,  and  sat  silent  and  lost  in 
earnest  admiration*  He  was  evidently  a  man 
of  the  higher  ranks,  whose  appearance  at  once 
commanded  attention  and  respect.  He  waa 
tall  and  graceful,  and  with  a  figure  well  de- 
veloped, just  passed  from  youth  to  manhood. 
His  countenance  was  browned  as  if  with  many 
dimes,  but  marked  by  features  of  strikii^ 
beauty,  diastened  by  melancholy  and  thought, 
and  conveyed  the  idea  that  you  would  find  him 
one  dangerous  to  insult  and  yet  easy  to  love; 
one  who  had  felt  and  reflected  much — ^whose 
hey-day  of  life  had  gone  with  the  winds— to 
whom  years  had  brought  experience  and  wis- 
dom, disappointment,  and  perhaps  unhi^piness. 
Something  there  was  in  his    expression    of 
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sweetness,  and  something  of  sternness,  nR 
Mended  into  a  look  care-worn  and  sabdaed  as 
if  his  sool  were  with  the  past.  It  was  thus  that 
Norman  Leslie,  for  it  was  he,  after  the  lapse  of 
six  years,  spent  in  far  eastern  climes, — eastern 
even  to  the  Roman — even  to  the  Greek, — ^it 
was  thus  Norman  Leslie  again  appeared  npon 
the  stage  of  this  drama,  and  thongh  ignorant  of 
it  himself,  connected  with  its  other  charac- 
ters. 

While  he  muses  upon  the  most  extraordinary 
scene  for  beauty  which  the  globe  can  fbmish, 
let  us  also  pause  Iniefly  to  trace  the  course  of 
his  few  past  years.  The  reader  is  already 
aware  that  the  trial  which  released  his  person 
had  been  fatal  to  his  reputation.  His  fate 
seemed  as  embarrassing  as  it  was  terrible.  He 
was  cut  off  from  all  the  world — a  crushed, 
blackened  being ;  and  who  can  wonder,  how- 
ever they  may  blame,  if  in  the  first  agonies  of 
despair^  the  thought  of  death— death  by  his 
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own  hand — ^had  darkly  and  powerfully  presented 
itself  to  his  mind.  From  this  despondency  and 
supineness  he  at  length  awoke  and  thought  of 
action*  Yet  what  action  ?  What  was  he  to 
do  ?  On  earth  he  had  no  hope  but  one.  It 
was  to  unravel  the  web  in  which  he  was  en- 
tangled,— ^to  detect  some  clue  to  guide  him 
through  its  labyrinth.  What  was  the  cau^e 
of  his  present  ruin  ?  Was  it  accident,  or  was 
he  the  victim  of  some  nefarious  plot  ?  It  was 
at  the  memorable  conflagration,  and  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  from  America,  that  a  secret 
voice  began  to  stir  in  his  breast,  whispering  the 
name  of  Clairmont,  as  in  some  way  connected 
with  this  dire  tragedy.  The  mere  suspicion 
caused  him  to  postpone  his  voyage.  A  thousand 
times  his  reason  rejected  it  as  absurd — as  im- 
possible. A  thousand  times  it  came  rolling 
back  upon  him  with  a  turbid  violence,  like  a 
fever  or  a  night-mare.    In  his  cooler  moments 
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it  had  no  force.  There  appeared  no  foundation 
whatever  npon  which  to  bnfldsadi  a  oonjectare. 
The  object  of  Clainnont's  stratagem  had  evi- 
dently been  Flora ;  what  could  he  hare  to  do 
with  Rosalie  Romain,  or  she  with  him  ?  Could 
she  be  alive  and  suffer  an  innocent  person  to 
be  thus  sacrificed  for  a  crime  which  had  not 
been  committed  ?  She  was  then  either  dead 
or  absent  from  the  country.  But  if  absent,  to 
what  place  could  she  have  fled  beyond  the 
broad  spread  rumour  of  his  guilt  ?  Wherever 
the  winds  of  heaven  wafted  tlie  English  lan- 
guage, it  appeared  to  him  that  the  blistering 
story  must  have  been  echoed  ;  and  if  she  knew 
it,  would  she  not  certainly  refute  it  ?  But  her 
absence  or  her  decease  equally  acquitted  Clair- 
niont.  If  she  were  indeed  murdered,  Norman 
could  not  believe  him  the  murderer ;  crimes 
are  not  committed  without  an  object  Nor,  sup- 
posing her  fled,  could  he  believe  him  implicated 
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in  her  flight,  or  why  had  he  not  borne  her  com- 
pany ?    Besides,  she  had  been  seen  by  Flora — 
but  then  Flora  might  have  been  mistaken. 
Notwithstanding    this     conclusion    of   his 

calmer  moods,  there  were  moments  when 
ima^ation  superseded  reason;  and  imagina- 
tion to  every  observing  and  poetic  person  has 
frequently  appeared  endowed  with  the  accu- 
racy of  instinct,  and  the  inspiration  of  divinity. 
He  had  more  than  once  found  its  dictates  cor- 
rect, although  in  opposition  to  every  surround- 
ing probability.  As  to  Cbdrmont's  character, 
from  the  first  moment  he  saw  him,  an  undefin« 
able  presentiment  had  darkened  his  mind — a 
presentiment  that  they  were  linked  together  in 
their  future  career.  So  they  had  been.  He 
re-called  the  quarrel ;  that  demoniac  expression 
whose  fiendish  malice  made  him  shudder :  that 
oath — ^that  deep,  deep  oath — ^the  subsequent 
look  which  had  acddently  caught  his  glance  a 
few  moments  after  their  fair-seeming  reconcili- 
ation. thA  midnight  attack,  his  dim  suspicions 
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of  which  he  had  never  but  once  breathed  to 
mortal  ear — the  interposition  of  Clairmont  at 
the  fire — the  fiendish  triiunph  of  his  leer,  as  he 
shouted  his  name — his  previous  slanders  and 
avowed  enmity.  In  his  solitary  night  wan- 
derings^ these  dioughts  gathered  and  aocomu- 
lated  upon  him  till  Clairmont's  agency  in 
the  late  tremendous  vicissitudes  flashed 
with  all  the  intensity  of  conviction.  These 
influences  had  by  degrees  powerfuUy  a£fec- 
ted  his  character.  He  grew  frozen  with 
the  stemess  of  a  single  enterprize  and  a 
single  resolution.  He  was  no  longer  a 
crushed  being  dragging  out  an  existence  with* 
out  an  object  and  without  a  hope.  No :  life 
grew  to  him  more  precious  than  it  was  to  other 
men,  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  He  was 
to  live  hereafter,  burning  with  one  wild  mighty 
hope.  He  was  to  unravel  the  mystery  and 
clear  his  fame.  The  vague  and  chaotic  mass 
of  darkness  he  was  to  reduce  to  light  and 
order.    His  father  and  sister,  who  were  necess- 
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axily  involyed  with  him  in  odium  and  ruin — ^to 
clear  their  innocence,  was  a  duty  he  owed  thern^ 
even  more  than  himself.  Flora  Temple  too 
bad  sympathized  with  him — ^nay^  his  audacious 
heart  half  dared  to  whisper-^had  loved  him. 
He  knew  not  whether  he  could  ever  behold  her 
again,  but  the  thought  that  she  might  one  day 
witness  the  triumph  of  his  character  over 
calumny  and  degradation,  was  another  sustaiii* 
ing  influence  which  lent  vigour  to  his  mind, 
and  lightness  and  determination  to  his  step* 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  concentrate  all  his 
energies  upon  this  one  purpose.  It  was  vast 
and  vague,  but  its  very  vastness  and  vagueness 
only  animated  and  inspired  him  the  more — 
even  in  wretchedness  and  shame  it  was  an  ob- 
ject worth  Uving  for.  AU  other  hopes  and 
thoughts  and  considerations,  he  threw  away  to 
the  idle  air.  He  wondered  at  the  weakness  of 
his  first  despondency.  He  cast  o£F  firom  his 
mind  every  doubt,  and,  thus  resolved,  he  expe- 
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rienoed  the  benefit  of  that  almost  sapemstmil 
power  which  inspires  men  whose  fisunilties  are 
bent  to  one  purpose.  Hitherto  his  mind  had 
resembled  a  river  which  meanders  idly  along  a 
plain,  in  a  thousand  devious  and  shallow  tracks, 
as  if  without  aim  or  impulse.  It  now  flowed 
with  the  deep  and  silent  motion  of  a  stream 
which  condenses  its  tributary  and  wandering 
floods  into  one  deep  and  narrow  channel,  and 
rushes  on  darkly  and  heavily  to  the  bank  of 
the  cataract. 

But  in  his  very  commencement,  difficulties 
almost  insuperable  blocked  up  his  path.  Where 
was  he  to  look  ?  Upon  whom  was  he  to  fix 
his  eyes  ?  was  he  to  seek  the  bones  of  that 
bright  girl  in  the  vague  depths  of  the  river  or 
beneath  the  earth  ?  Or  was  he  to  commence 
a  search  among  the  living  ?  Which  way  should 
he  turn  his  steps  ?  If  alive,  she  could  not  be 
in  America.  What  clime  should  he  visit? 
He  had  no  thread  through  the  mazes  which 
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surrounded  him,  no  beam  of  lights  no  whisper, 
no  token— K)nly  one  Clairmont.  Him  he  re- 
solved to  follow.  Him,  in  spite  of  reason  he 
regarded  as  the  secret  blaster  of  his  life. 
Upon  him  then  he  determined  to  fix  his 
gaze. 

Sometimes  he  resolved  to  seek  an  interview. 
But  what  could  he  gain  by  that  ?  He  would 
indeed  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  pouring  out  a 
bosom  full  of  hate.  He  might  again  denounce 
him  in  public.  He  might  assail  him  with  sus- 
picions and  threaten  to  dog  his  steps  over  tlie 
world.  But  what  weight  would  his  denun- 
ciation have  ?  His — the  condemned  outcast — 
the  murderer  escaped  by  chance  from  the  mur- 
derer's death.  They  would  be  imputed  to  the 
malice  of  guilt,  or  the  ravages  of  madness. 
Besides  it  would  put  his  foe  on  his  guard.  No : 
he  must  proceed  with  caution.  He  must 
guard  carefully  against  secret  attacks  upon  his 
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futfvi  vMeaiT  uvr  EarToe.     He 

fa«^  ^'^r  the  same  p.rt  v^ 

F^^  m  month,  he  wwm  coc&mtd  to  hb  bed, 
MftA  in  the  ioii^,  solemn  boon  of  Hut  nighty 
(Mirium  came  over  him.  Who  cam  paint  die 
funu^n  iA  an  imagination  distoibed  by  phy- 
moA  m(n\w.h  f  But  Us  imagination,  beated, 
huruiu^f    maddened   as   it   was,    even   in  its 
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soberest  moods  —  what  were  the  phaatoms 
that  peopled  his  wandering  dreams?  He 
jrielded  to  the  wildness  of  fiemcy — the  workings 
of  the  unseen,  ungovemed,  fantastic  spirit, 
when  the  orbs  of  sight  were  closed — the  goings 
on  of  airy,  untangible  images — the  coming  up 
and  passing  away  of  troops  of  spectral  visitants. 
The  ghost  of  the  past  floated  dimly,  silently, 
solemnly  by.  Half-forgotten  scenes  and  faces 
returned  upon  him — old  voices  were  in  his 
ears,  yet  with  a  sound  that  fell  noiselessly,  as 
if  itself  were  but  a  spectre.  Thus  as  he  lay  in 
the  lone  night  watches— lone  to  him,  for  al* 
though  a  father,  a  sister,  a  friend  were  ever  bent 
by  his  couch,  and  wiped  the  damps  firom  his 
forehead,  and  wept,  and  whispered  the  soothing 
endearments  of  love,  yet  he  saw  them  not — ^he 
felt  them  not — his  soul  was  dead  to  outward 
truths.  He  was  wrapped,  absorbed,  and  lost 
utteriy  in  his  own  wild,  vast,  awful  world  of 
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the  unreal,  the  invisible.  Slowly,  nuyestacally^ 
tntia  after  train  of  these  mighty  beings  swept 
by  him;  rising  out  of  darkness  as  from 
a  deep,  sinking  into  dim  abysses  and 
hushed  chasms  that  spread  around  like 
eiemityy  sometimes  he  called  to  them,  he 
shouted,  he  shrieked.  Their  cold,  dead, 
immutable  faces  frightened  him.  He  thought 
that  unless  they  spoke  to  him,  unless 
they  gave  him  one  human  look,  one  human 
token,  he  should  ffo  mad. 

Then  a  change  came  over  him.  This  illi- 
mitable solitude  in  which  he  had  seemed  to 
lie  on  air,  as  if  the  globe  were  annihilated  and 
he  alone — utterly,  startlingly  alone — ^remained 
amid  these  innumerable  throngs  and  myriads 
of  spirits — this  huge,  sublime  void  melted  away, 
and  the  happy  globe  broke  up  around  him  as 
through  a  mist — ^and  he  lay  on  a  green  bank 
amid  flowers  and  birds,  and  leaping  brooks  and 


murmuring  bees,  and  Flora  Temple  ^t  by 
him,  and  their  hands  were  clasped  tenderfy, 
and  she  kissed  him,  and  looked  into  his  eyes, 
and  made  him  feel  that  she  loved  him  unut- 
terably. Suddenly  shrieks  burst  forth,  the 
blissful  scene  fiEided,  and  he  lay  in  prison. 
Then  came  the  trial,  the  sea  of  faces  all  up- 
turned towards  him,  all  scorching  him  with 
their  numberless  and  burning  eyes.  The 
speeches  thundered  in  his  ears,  the  jury,  the 
judge,  the  verdict,  were  repeated  to  his  fancy, 
and  "  murderer !  murderer !"  was  whispered 
by  fiendish  voices,  and  shouted  by  demons; 
and  on  the  black  air  rode  ghastly  forms  reeking 
with  the  fumes  of  eternal  woe  and  desperation; 
flapping  their  fierce  wings  in  his  face,  and 
writing  the  word  murderer  in  letters  of  flame 
everywhere,  everywhere  upon  the  sable  mantle 
of  night — and  one  of  the  fiends  wore  the  face 
of  Clairmont,  and  he  came  and  stood  before 
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him,  and  folded  his  arms,  and  smiled,  and 
turned  white,  and  swore  again :  ^^  Remember, 
Norman  Leslie,  I  will  have  your  heart's 
blood  !" 

In  this  terrible  delirium  came  to  his  me* 
mory  what  had  never  presented  themselves 
before ;  the  faces  of  the  woman  and  her  lovely 
child  whose  lives  he  had  saved  from  the  af- 
frighted steeds  months  ago.  In  his  waking 
and  sane  moments  he  had  utterly  foigotten 
them — ^now  they  were  with  him  in  his  anguish, 
and  the  woman  thanked  him,  and  her  face  and 
that  of  her  child  grew  as  distinct  to  him  as  if 
he  had  seen  them  but  yesterday.  Thus  he 
lay,  as  it  seemed,  for  ages,  while  an  ocean 
roUed  ever  its  floods  over  him  with  a  rushing, 
slow  motion,  that  sometimes  gave  him  plea- 
sure, but  afterwards  from  its  monotony,  wearied 
and  at  length  almost  maddened  him. 

When   he  recovered,    Clair mont  had  been 
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long  gone.  He  set  off  after  him,  but  had 
never  met  him  nor  known  which  way  to  turn 
his  steps. 

For  years  he  wandered  over  the  globe.  The 
Turk,  the  Russ,  the  Greek  had  been  his  fa- 
miliars. Gradually  the  hope  of  piercing  the 
gloomy  secret  of  his  life  faded  away,  and  he 
turned  his  attention  to  other  subjects. 

For  obvious  reasons,  he  had  substituted  an- 
other name  for  that  by  which  he  had  been 
usually  known,  and  wrote  himself  in  the  travel* 
lers'  books  Mr.  Montfort.  He  thought  that  by 
that  means  accident  might  more  probably  throw 
him  in  the  way  of  Clairmont.  Besides,  he  was 
not,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  without  his 
suspicion  that  Clairmont,  if  thrown  upon  his 
track,  might  secretly  attempt  his  life.  Thus 
travel-worn  and  changed ;  sad,  but  &r,  far 
less  unhappy,  he  now  paused,  looking  down 
on  the  home  of  Dante,  Lorenzo  and  Buona- 
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rottiy  and  musing  on  its  romantic  history  and 
the  fiery  beings  who  had  trodden  its  streets. 
So  had  years  changed  him — ^so  were  his  old 
impressions  efiaced  or  softened  or  weakened, 
that  all  the  turbulent  and  heart-broken  images 
of  the  past — all  his  woe,  his  disgrace,  his  very 
love  lived  in  his  mind  in  calmer  and  milder 
colours,  mellowed  and  perchance  somewhat 
faded  like  a  Rembrandt  or  a  Correggio  by  time. 
As  he  pressed  onward  his  good  steed  towards 
the  gate  where  his  servant  had  been  ordered 
to  meet  him,  neither  Flora  Temple  nor  Rosalie 
Romain  crossed  his  fancy.  They  were  —  he 
had  compelled  them  to  be  dreams  of  the  past- 
he  had  forced  his  mind  into  new  thoughts  and 
sterner  occupations  than  idle  lamentation  and 
unrequited  love.  If  such  remembrances  ever 
swept  over  him,  it  was  in  those,  in  those  in- 
tervals of  life  when  excitement  flags — when  the 
health  and  spirits  fail — ^when  accident  softens 
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the  feelings,  or  awakens    the  associations  of 
the  inner  heart. 

The  traveller  at  a  gentle  pace  reached  and 
entered  the  Porta  son  GaUo.  The  valet  had 
found  an  hotel  to  his  taste.  His  rooms  were 
already  prepared^  a  fire  lighted,  and  alone,  as 
had  been  his  custom  for  many  years,  he  par- 
took of  his  simple  and  solitary  meal. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


A   BY-8CENB   IN   FLORENCB. 

"  And  poring  o'er  her  beauties 
Till  at  length  I  learned  to  love  them.*' 

A  YOUNO  sculptor  sat  alone  in  his  studio. 
The  sunshiny  air  of  his  apartment  almost  gave 
the  warmth  of  flesh  to  the  cold  marble  figures 
scattered  around  here  and  there  on  the  floor, 
or  leaning  from  shelves,  frames  and  pedestals. 
A  broad  opened  window  admitted  the  tempered 
breeze,    laden   with   stolen   sweets  firom  the 
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orangery  of  an  adjoining  palace.  Large  blocks 
of  the  material  in  which  he  worked  lay  in  the 
court  and  the  anti-chamber — soon,  perhaps,  to 
be  awakened  into  those  half-breathing  shapes 
which  peopled  the  solitude  of  his  apartment. 
The  artist  was  youthful  and  of  a  most  inter- 
esting appearance.  A  character  of  melancholy 
and  intellectuality  peculiar  to  his  profession — 
peculiar  indeed  to  all  whose  studies  lead  them 
from  the  outer  world  into  the  higher  realms  of 
thought  and  imagination,  was  impressed  at 
once  upon  his  air,  form  and  features.  Slender 
but  gracefully  formed,  you  saw  at  a  glance  that 
his  labours  were  not  of  the  body  but  of  the 
mind.  It  was  beneath  the  expanded  forehead 
that  the  glorious  circle  of  his  life  and  genius 
lay,  and  that  the  intensest  toil  might  weary  or 
reward  him  even  in  the  hour  when  to  other 
eyes  he  seemed  most  at  rest.  His  countenance 
was  of  the  high  and  classical  mould  frequently 
found  among  the  cultivated  Italians.      Pale 
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noble,  intelligent — jou  marked  him  immediately 
as  one  of  no  common  cast.  His  large  black 
eye  glanced  a  softened  and  a  shaded  ray  when 
unexcited,  but  with  animation  came  Jight  and 
fire  and  a  certain  beauty  and  expression  denied 
to  his  features  in  their  ordinary  repose,  and  im* 
plying  genius,  enthusiasm,  the  yearnings  and 
deep  aspirations  of  a  far  reaching  soul.  Many 
women  would  have  found  in  him  the  dangerous 
faculty  to  feel  love  in  its  most  passionate 
moods,  and  not  only  to  feel,  but  to  excite  it. 
His  face  too  was  full  of  cahdour  and  manly 
mind.  His  smile,  when  he  did  smile,  was 
sweet  and  still,  but  the  habitual  expression  was 
that  of  thought  and  abstracted  melancholy. 
Sometiiing  winning  and  endearing  there  was 
both  in  the  chisseled  mouth  and  the  lustrous 
eyes,  and  the  dazzling  teeth,  which  shone 
through  his  smile.  His  hur  was  profuse,  for 
the  fastidious  fashion  of  the  day,  but  the  qua- 
lity made  ample  amends,  and  the  rich  raven 
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masses  about  his  white  blae-yeined  temples, 
and  the  two  slight  curls  which  added  so  much 
to  the  expression  of  his  lips  gave  his  whole 
bust  a  striking  air  for  a  picture.  Many  a 
yoimg  enthusiastic  girl  would  have  embodied 
in  him  her  &vourite  hero  of  romance.  With 
all  that  was  amiable  and  gentle  too  came  ever 
and  anon  over  his  air  a  hauteur  and  sternness 
as  the  mood  of  his  mind  varied.  He  was  a 
beau  idM  for  genius. 

Before  him  stood  the  bust  of  a  young  girl. 
Never  shone  a  face  so  sunny  and  so  beautiful  ! 
Was  it  some  ideal  creation  there  beaming  in 
immortal  marble — the  brilliant  embodying  of 
female  loveliness  of  girlhood — of  hope^  joy, 
and  purity,  as  these  attributes  exist  in  a  most 
fervid  imagination  ?  Did  not  he  who  had 
awakened  such  a  dream  of  softness  and  light 
from  the  passionless  and  inert  stone — did  not 
he  tremble  with  the  exquisite  appreciation  of 
his  inspired  work  ?  Did  not  his  eyes  sparkle 
with  triumph  and  joy  ?     Did  not  his  heart 
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heave  with  the  fiiUness  of  a  fairy  vision  for 
once  realized  by  his  hand  ? 

No.  As  Angelo  gazed  on  the  graceful  head 
and  the  girlish  and  bright  face,  his  reyeries 
seemed  to  partake  more  of  sadness  than  de- 
light, and  after  a  long  silence  and  kissing  with 
an  impulse  of  love,  the  cold  forehead  and  the 
unstirring  tresses  he  sighed,  and  the  flush  q£  an 
excited  thought  came  over  his  cheek. 

"  Tes,"  he  said,  '^  I  must  lose  even  thi»— 
even  the  work  of  my  toil,  the  produce  of  my 
own  eye  and  my  own  hand.  I  must  part  with 
the  dear  impress  and  faint  reflection  of  what 
haunts  me  so — even  to  this  dull  unanswering 
marble  as  it  is  I  mxist  bid  ferewell — because 
fate  has  cast  my  lot  in  penury.  Beautiful 
image  !  *'  he  kissed  again  the  silent  head,  **  I 
love  thee,  although  dim  and  dark  compared 
with  her.    Oh  !  how  I  love  thee  !" 

He  paused,  still  regarding  it,  and  then  con- 
tinued : 

«<  Dim  did  I  say  ?    why  I  wonder  I  have 
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daied  to  hew  out  this  unworthy  thing,  to 
image  forth  her  charms !  Thou  Antonia ! 
why,  where  are  those  eyes  more  soft  than  ever 
gazed  from  the  fearful  fawn  ?  where  the  tinges 
that  float  oyer  the  tresses?  where  the  smile  that 
steals  across  the  mouth  ?  where  the  voice  that 
so  fills  my  soul  that  a  thousand  times  I  would 
have  flung  myself  at  her  feet,  and  adored  her, 
but  for  that  cold  priest  who  treads  so  stealthily 
about  her,  as  my  evil  demon  ?  where  are  the 
words  that  rise  from  those  lips  ?«*and  yet," 
he  said,  relenting  towards  the  unconsdous  ob- 
ject of  his  displeasure,—"  even  this  would  be 
a  companion — even  this :  for  nameless,  friend- 
less, obscure  as  I  am,  I  might  love  it,  without 
dishonour,  without  scorn.  Leave  me  those 
poutUTg  lips,  dead  as  they  are  to  my  audacious 
losses,  and  leave  me  these  drooping  eyes,  even 
though  unseeing.  Ah  !  better  perhaps  they 
should  not  view  my  presumptuous  homage,  lest 
their  marble  orbs  dart  fire  and  contempt  upon 
me. 
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-  Ha  started  up,  and  paced  across  the  room— ?- 
.  ^'-  Yes,  contempt  on  me,  whose  companion- 
ship ia  with  the  divinities  of  the  past^  whose 
tread  is  in  the  track  of  Phidias,  Praadtiles,  and 
Angeloy  whose  hand  can  thus  remould  the 
fleeting  features;  conferrii^  an  immortality 
which  nature  refused — on  me  whose  name  and 
whose  productions  shall  endure  when  the  frail 
original  of  this  beautiful  thing  lies  mingling 
with  the  common  dust*  But  thank  the  great 
God  of  freedom^  the  time  draws  near — ^my 
country,  my  bleeding,  trampled  country !  Thy 
voice  rises  to  me  from  a  thousand  hiUs, — ^why 
should  I  waste  my  youth  in  idle  and  unanswered 
love  ?  Why  should  I  pursue  disappointment 
and  woo  scorn  ?  Why  should  I — and  yet  how 
fiercely  bums  this  passion  in  my  heart  for  that 
careless  girl !  Shall  I  yield  to  it  ?  Shall  I 
leave  my  ambition  and  chain  myself  for  ever  to 
her  feet.  Yet  she  loves  me  not-— no,  not  even 
my  madness  can  dream  it.  But  will  she  not — 
may  she  not  ?     Should  this  deep-laid  plot  sue- 


o&tA — het  "ptouihafisin  Alesun  is  a  leader,  tmd 
so  am  /-^Hihotdd  it  succeed,  wealdi  and  fame 
xbay  be  mine;  Whose  star  would  iJien  bum 
more  giorioosly  than  the  poor  artist's  ?  Oh  ! 
I  wotdd  people  a  gdlery  with  her  shape.  All 
my  marble  should  turn  to  Antoniar— nothing 
but  Antonia  P 
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CHAPTER  XMII. 


AN   INSIGHT  INTO  THB   MIND  OP  THK  WANDBRKK — 
NO  MI8FOBTUNK  IRRKPARABLB    BUT  GUILT. 

"  Oh  this  learning !  what  a  thing  it  is  I"* 

Thmimg  of  the  Skmt. 

We  said  that  the  remembianoe  of  Nonnan's 
past  agony,  and  even  of  his  love  only  swept 
over  him  now  with  a  softened  power.  The 
fonner  sounded  to  him  like  the  roar  of  a  fitf^iff 
dty,  and  his  dream  of  Flora  Temple  came 
floating  faintly  as  the  swell  of  distant  music  on 
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the  breeze — sometimes  with  a  tone  more  au- 
dible,  and  sometimes  dying  aknost  entirely 
away.  His  character  was  changed.  He  had 
awakened  from  the  confidence,  the  security  and 
thoughtlessness  of  youth.  He  had  been  torn 
so  rudely  adrift  from  all  that  graced  life,  and  he 
had  learned  to  commune  with  himself.  Travel, 
soUtary  observing  travel,  amid  all  that  was  won- 
derful on  the  globe  had  poured  into  his  mind 
new  materials  for  study  and  thought.  Some- 
times he  ima^ned  that  his  original  and  boyish 
character  had  been  all  worn  away,  and  replaced 
by  new  opinions  and  impressions,  new  modes 
of  acting  and  thinking,  new  memories,  new 
hopes  and  ambitions.  America,  to  his  lively 
and  poetic  imagination,  was  but  the  stage  of  a 
theatre,  on  which,  in  times  gone  by,  he  had 
acted  a  tragic  part.  Never,  he  thought,  could 
those  scenes  be  revisited.  He  strove  to  fancy 
it  all  a  dream,  rescuing  nothing  from  the  phan- 
toms but  the  two  or  three  linked  most  closely  to 

N  2 
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his  bosom  by  ties  of  idatunudiip  and  love.  Htt 
father,  and  aiater  and  Howard,  were  amongst 
those  whom  he  hoped  once  more  to  behold : 
but,  he  was  to  behold  them  in  Europe. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  amongst  his  present 
feelings  was  a  distaste  for  general  society.    He 
had  changed  his  name,  not  with  any  intention 
to  deny  his  identity  among  those  with  whom  he 
might  chance    to  associate,   but   for  reasons 
hitherto  mentioned.     Society  exposed  him  not 
only  to  painful  and  impertinent  curiosity,  but 
to  awkward   and  embarrassing   predicaments. 
He  met  them,  however,  when  inevitable,  with 
firm  moral  courage  and  dignity ;  but  while  he 
never  shrank  from  notice,  he  never  courted  it. 
His  person  and  bearing  now  fully  developed, 
genius  and  matured  and  enriched  understand- 
ing would  have  secured  him  an  honourable  re- 
ception in  any  circle,  even  under  his  own  name, 
and    with   the   full   knowledge  of   his  story. 
Indeed,  when  connected  with  his  appearance, 
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aiound  wbii^  years  and  travd,  and  ineltti»- 
cboly  and  a|udy»  had  shed  a  more  striking 
gmce  and  continual  self-possession — there  was 
in  his  adventures  something  romantic  and 
thrilling.  So  young,  so  noble,  so  handsome, 
with  such  eyes,  and  such  a  voice,  women  pro- 
nounced him  innocent — the  moment  diey  saw 
him.  His  letters  of  introduction  always  allud- 
ed to  his  history :  he  wished  no  concealment 
from  his  fifiends,  but  they  were  also  strong, 
and  even  enthusiastic  in  expressions  of  esteem, 
confidence  and  admiration.  Many  a  pressing 
inducement  had  been  laid  to  seduce  the  unfor- 
tunate ^nd  handsome  young  stranger  into  the 
circles  of  the  gay  and  the  lovely;  but  other  as- 
pirations had  awakened  within  him. 

As  soon  as  he  had  abandoned  the  definite 
hope  of  discovering  anything  respecting  Miss 
Remain — a  hope  which  however  faded,  lay  yet, 
perhaps,  half  imknown  to  himself,  smouldering 
like  hidden  fire  in  his  heart,  he  had  thought  to 
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sublime  and  lonely  altitudes  of  science.  For 
himself,  or  peradventure,  (and  a  solemn  shrill 
of  inconceivable  rapture  rolled  through  his 
yeins  at  the  thought)  for  ihe  eyes  of  a  race  yet 
unborn,  he  would  kindle  about  his  brow  the 
steady  halo  of  the  scholar.  Here  was  a  world 
of  which  he  might  be  the  monarch — a  world 
whose  numberless  and  illumined  paths  he  could 
mount  alone— -a  world  peopled  but  with  the 
awful  spirits  of  the  great  of  old,  and  all  con- 
jured up  obedient  around  him  by  the  wave 
of  his  silent  hand,  and  in  the  solitude  of 
his  midnight  hours. 

Reader,  can  you  not  feel  and  triumph  with 
the  outcast,  and  the  exile,  with  the  homeless, 
and  the  hopeless,  when  the  lofty  and  splendid 
aisles  of  this  holier  sphere  burst  and  broadened 
upon  his  gaze.  A  new  gift  of  wings  seemed  to 
unfold  themselves  at  his  shoulder,  and  spirit 
voices  inaudible  to  the  grosser  sense  of  others, 
spoke  sweetly  in  his  ears,  and  the  scales  of 
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mortality  fdl  firom  his  orbs,  and  the  diviiiity  of 

the  past  was    upon    him    and    within    him* 

Roaming  over  the  magnificent  and  wonderfbl 

globe,  he  read  its  lessons,  and  penetrated  its 

secrets.    What  are  the  glitter  of  wealth,  and 

the  pride  of  royalty,  the  pomp  of  troops,  and 

the  allurements  of   sensual  pleasure,   to  the 

plain  garb  and  unattended  simplidty  of  the 

scholar?    visiting  no  spot  but  its  history  is 

famihar  —  reading  a  thousand    sweet    secrets 

and  eloquent  lessons  in  every  simple  flower, 

in  every  thronged  city,  in  every  lonely  wood; 

gorgeous  visions,  and  stately  phantoms  rising 

up  before   him  upon  every  plain,  by  every 

ruin.     Is  he  not  a  monarch  ?     Does  he  not 

dwell  in  his  own  solemn  kingdom  ?    Are  not 

the  air,  and  the  earth,  the  desert  sea,  and  the 

gold  paved  sky  more  to  him  than  to  other 

men? 
Norman  had  been  educated  only  as  young 

,nen  of  lii»  age  and  country  are  buttoooften 
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edocated. .  The  classical  studies  ai^e  gpt  tbcQiKgh 
with  at  college,  and  afterwards  neg}ectj^d. 
BoaiiiesSj  (ashion,  pleasure,  then  tempt  the 
steps,  and  monopolize  the  swift  rolling  year. 
New  actors  are  to  be  seen,  new  excursions  to 
be  enjoyed*  Books  soon  became  strangers, 
except  the  ephemeral  works  of  the  day,  where 
all  that  is  noble  and  grand  is  too  often  made 
subservient  to  amusement.  Such  a  giddy,  as 
well  as  heartless  thing,  is  the  coterie  of  fashion. 
Perhaps,  but  for  the  thunderbolt  which  had 
fallen  on  his  path,  thus  fallen  from  a  heaven  of 
unstained  blue,  he  never  could  have  executed 
— ^never  known  the  divinity  within  him.  Thus 
often  in  this  shadowy  world  the  most  terrible 
calamity  is  but  the  sable  mantle  of  some  lumi« 
nous  blessing. 

Books  become  soon  not  only  a  refuge  but  a 
passion.  With  a  matured  and  firmer  under- 
standing, he  now  retraced  his  way  through  those 
temples  of  classic  lore,  where  his  boyi^  foot 
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bad  Imgned  b«t  haiS-eonaaaoB  q£  tlieir  qikn- 
dour.  And  <di !  wbat  aasocntkms  oftea  swqA 
over  him  while  wandenng  agiin  tluKM^  thoae 
paths  of  his  by-gone  days^  he  stood  onoe  more 
in  thesmmy  hsimtsaf  eaily  life,  and  the  voices 
of  his  childhood  rose  around  him,  and  hope-— 
ikem,  a  dear  and  fiuniliar  spirit — mew  the  spectie 
of  one  buried,  seemed  again  to  smile  and  chetx 
him  on.  The  modem  languages  he  mastered 
with  a  rapidity  that  surprised  himself,  and 
every  author  in  the  Frendi,  the  Italian,  and 
die  Gennan,  he  could  read  with  fluency  and 
delight.  With  hushed  and  solemn  joy  too,  as 
one  in  the  solitude  of  night,  he  stood  to  gaze 
on  those  great  and  ever  steady  stars  in  the 
literary  firmament,  which  have  burnt  there 
as  gloriously  upon  the  eyes  of  vanished  ages. 
There  he  learned  how  &r  exclusive  devotion 
can  carry  the  mind. 

The  thirst  for  knowledge  unslaked,  unslakaUe, 
grew  upon  him.     History  opened  its  immense 
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and  sublime  realms,  to  which  the  narrow  pre- 
sent became  only  a  point  almost  invisible.  Inthis 
startling  study  he  forgot  himself  for  months— 
for  years.  Here  met  the  lonely  student  his 
silent  and  unceasing  companions.  Here  found 
he  a  home,  where  his  footsteps  could  wander 
in  peace.  Alexander  and  Pericles,  Camillus 
and  CiBsar,  Alaric  and  Mahomet*— he  walked 
with  these.  The  Grecian  temple  rose  before 
him,  against  the  blue  serene.  The  streets  of 
old  Rome,  and  her  mighty  millions  spread 
around.  Thebes,  Palmyra  and  Jerusalem  were 
the  haunts  of  his  spirit. 

But  history  inYolved  other  studies  of  a  yet 
more  astounding  nature  :  astronomy,  geology, 
metaphysics,  the  human  mind,  the  world  of 
inferior  living  creatures;  and  amid  them  all 
stood  chaste^  stately,  brilliant  and  eternal  tow- 
ering—yet unequalled— yet  unharmed,  throu^ 
every  age,  every  dime,  every  language,  those 
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Taamxdf  an  old  and  wealtiiy  nobleman  <rf'  Uie 
Tmcan  court;  meetings  between  them  took 
{feboe  necessarily  and  frequently.  To  this 
gentleman  Norman  had  been  presented  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  one  of  his  most 
intimate  iriends  in  Vienna.  But  hearing  of 
him  a  diaracter  tihat  attracted  neither  esteem 
nor  sympathy,  he  had  never  commenced  the 
acquaintance.  Having  it  now  thrust  upon  him, 
he  handed  the  letter.  It  touched  upon  his 
history.  He  hoped  that  it  would  frighten  his 
new  friend,  whose  absorbing  weakness,  or 
passion,  was  superstition ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
from  some  inexplicable  caprice  the  feeble 
dotard  who  had  regarded  most  young  men 
with  dislike,  became  enamoured — declared  he 
knew  all  the  story*-that  it  only  rendered 
Signer  Montfort  a  greater  favourite — that  he 
must  not  think  of  refrising  a  suite  of  rooms  in 
his  palace,  one  of  the  most  remarkably  splendid 
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in  all  Florence.  Leslie  did  think  of  refosing 
and  very  seriously,  but  among  the  attractions 
of  the  Torrini  palace,  were  a  spacioos  and 
valuable  library,  and  a  gallery  of  rare  old  paint- 
ings. From  severe  studies,  he  had  latdy 
turned  to  paintings  for  a  recreation,  and  de- 
lighted to  acquaint  himself  not  only  with  the 
gems  of  art,  and  the  difference  between  the 
schools,  but  to  trace  out  the  singular  fortunes 
of  the  immortal  and  inspired  artists.  He 
accepted  the  invitation. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  December  when 
he  entered  the  palace.  He  found  the  old  Mar- 
quis much  better  than  had  been  represented, 
although  utterly  abandoned  to  the  magnificent 
dreams  of  the  catholic  persuasion,  which  walks 
familiarly  with  saints  and  angels,  and  sees 
Ood's  finger  writing  on  the  earth  and  sky. 
Perhaps  the  nature  and  tender  affection  of  a 
father  softened  the  harsher  features  of  his  real 
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character.  You  cannot  hate  a  man,  who  ia 
reverenced  and  adored  by  a  guileless  and  lovely 
young  daughter — ^whatever  may  be  his  failings ; 
for  filial  love  ennobles,  exalts,  and  refines  even 
the  most  worthless. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

A  »L0E»NT1NB   PALAGK— AN  ITALIAN  GfRJL— ▲  NEW 
CHORD  8TBUCK— ITS  VIBRATIONS. 

"  Which  oat  of  things  familiar  andersigned* 
When  least  we  dream  of  such  calls  up  to  view. 
The  speeches  which  no  exorcism  can  bind.'* 

xlymi. 

The  Marquis  kissed  Antonia,  as  with  the 
old  gouvemante  a  few  days  after  Norman's 
domiciliation,  they  leaned  from  the  marble 
balcony  of  a  terrace  overlooking  the  garden, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  her  head— that  very  ori- 
ginal, and  bright  piece  of  nature's  handy-work 
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which  had  caused  the  rhapsody  of  the  young 
sculptor. 

^  I  have  ordered  the  rooms^*'  he  said,  ^*  to 
be  wanned  for  Signor  Montfort  to-day,  to 
see  the  pictures ;  will  you  not  go  with  him 
and  the  Signora  ?" 

^  Yes  my  &ther/^  (how  the  melody  of  the 
Italian  melted  from  those  lips)  '^  Signor  An- 
gdo,  is  to  bring  home  my  bust  this  morning, 
and  I  will  let  Signor  Montfort  be  the  judge, 
if  he  will  stay  away  from  the  Pitti,  and  spend 
the  morning  with  us.'' 

Signor  Montfort  bowed.  Perhaps,  the  study 
of  painting  had  improved  his  eye,  but  he  could 
not  fail  to  see  and  to  feel  how  lovely  and 
graceful  was  this  young  creature-— how  light 
her  step,  how  warm  and  tender  her  eyes — 
her  voice  how  musical — her  form  how  fair. 
He  had  hitherto  met  her  without  attentively 
regarding  her — she  had  passed  before  his  eyes 
as  some  bright  cloud  in  the  sky— some  gor- 
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geous  bird  through  the  grove.  As  they  com* 
menced  their  round,  she  with  her  beaming 
and  lovely  face,  and  the  wrinkled  old  gom- 
vernanie  by  her  side,  a  sudden  kindness 
stirred  in  his  heart  a  sense  of  her  excellence 
and  charms.  Years  had  glided  away  since 
he  had  been  the  companion  of  woman — years 
of  severe  solitude  and  gloom;  and  now  that 
nameless  light,  that  exquisite  spell,  which 
to  those  gifted  with  the  keen  perception  of 
female  character  and  beauty-— the  form  of  an 
innocent  unshaded  girl  often  conjures  up— 
was  shed  upon  him— he  thought  of  his  sister 
and  of  Mora.  From  that  moment  an  airy 
link  had  been  thrown  round  him.  The  care- 
less girl  liad  touched  upon  one  of  the  deepest 
chords  of  his  soul,  and  while  he  yielded  with  a 
half  melancholy  delight  to  its  slow  fading 
vibrations,  he  felt  that  his  guileless  and  light- 
hearted  companion  was  already  near  to  his 
heart.    It  was  not  lave^  but  it  touched  him  for 
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a  moment  with  something  of  love's  fervour. 
It  was  the  echo  of  that  blissful  voice,   sent 
back  upon  his  heart  from  the  hollow  solitudes 
of  his  later  years. 
The  Signora  was  soon  tired,  and  left  her 
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charge  to  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Montfort,  and 
she  led  him,  for  the  first  time,  through  her 
Aiher's  magnificent  palace. 

The  building  was  one  of  those  striking, 
immense  and  durable  edifices,  bequeathed  to 
Italian  nobles  by  their  wealthy  and  warlike 
ancestors.  On  approaching  it,  the  stranger, 
especially  from  the  north  and  west,  would 
not  be  so  much  impressed  with  its  splendor, 
as  with  its  dimensions.  The  elegant  comfort 
of  a  London  or  a  New  York  mansion,  the 
neat  beautiful  steps  and  door-way,  which  in 
the  two  latter,  form  the  entrance ;  the  car- 
petted  halls,  and  the  comfortable  air  of  home 
felt,  even  in  the  exterior,  were  all  wanting 
here.    The  entrance  was  a  high  gloomy  arch 
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throngfa  which  alike  horaement  pedestrian  and 
carriage  passed  into  the  court.  From  this 
arch^  heavy  steps  of  stone  or  marble,  led 
the  eye  up  along  a  cheerless  broad  passage, 
statdy,  dismal  and  comfortless.  In  niches 
and  on  pedestals  stood  sculptured  forms;  their 
spirited  attitudes  strangely  contrasted  with 
their  deathly  faces  and  noiseless  lips,  some 
defaced  by  time  or  chance  and  covered  with 
dust  never  disturbed ;  here  a  Mars  threatening 
the  world,  bereft  of  hands,  and  there  a  Venus 
as  simpering  and  conscious  of  her  charms, 
as  if  the  enmity  of  the  three  sbters  had  yet 
left  her  an  unbroken  nose,  while  on  each  turn 
in  the  stair  way,  reposed  colossal  sphynxes 
and  couchant  lions  of  Egyptian  and  oriental 
granite.  The  whole  edifice,  seen  from  the 
street  or  the  court,  more  resembled  a  prison 
than  a  palace,  as  the  reader  of  poetry  and 
romance  is  apt  to  imagine  one ;  and  even- 
after  mounting  some  distance  up  the  steps. 
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the  stranger  (untaught  in  the  fashions  of  the 
continent)  wonders  whether  the  yast  structure 
with  its  cumbrous  strength  and  lonely  gran^ 
deur  is  really  inhabited,  or  whether  it  is  not 
appropriated  merely  to  some  public  purpose, 
chambers  of  council,  or  tribunal  of  justice. 

But  the  first  disappointment  is  much  more 
than  compensated  by  the  uncounted  wealth 
lavished  within  long  halls,  floored  with  tesso- 
lated  and    glossy  marbles,  ceilings  vaulted — 
loaded  with  heavy  bas-reliefs,  or  painted  with 
bright,    gleaming  and   radiant    frescos.     Im« 
mense  mirrors,   which  in  one  room  appeared 
to  (Constitute  the  whole  breadth  of  the  walls, 
—windows  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling  and 
composed  of  enonnous  slabs   of   plate   glass 
leading  forth  upon  marble  balconies,   and  to 
scented  groves  of  orange  and  lemon— the  rooms 
heavily  curtained  and  draped  with  silks  and 
velvets    of  all  hues    and   kinds.      Here   one 
cerulean  as  heaven,  there  another  with  a  forest 
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green,   a  third  flushed  with  a  yeUow  and  a 
sunshiny    glory    from  crimson  velTct   linked 
and  fastened  with  studs  and   knots  of  gold. 
About  twenty-five  rooms  on  one  floor,  diose 
set  apart  mostly  for  the  mere  pomp  of  display 
led  the  wondering  and  dazzled  visitor  firom 
curiosity  to  curiosity,  and  from  splendor  to 
splendor,     now    over    carpets    of    matchless 
beauty,  now  over  mosaic  floors  whose  gutter- 
ing surface  spread  beneath  the  feet  like  ice. 
The  intruder  at  once  fears  to  trust  himself  upon 
their  slippery  smoothness   or  to   tread  upon 
their  pictured  beauties;    some   dozen  rooms 
were  completely  crowded  with  paintings,  each 
one  by  a  master,   and  many  chefs  d'€BUvre  of 
the  immortal  authors,  the  stem  cliflb  of  Rosa, 
the    melting   sunshine   of  Claude,   Raphael's 
exquisite  and  gentle  grace  and  the  winning 
softness  of  Guido.   But  who  can  enumerate  the 
treasures  of  an   Italian  gallery  of  paintings  ? 
At  frequent  intervals  stood  statues  of  classic 
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beauty  and  often  of  ancient  workmanship. 
Other  furniture  corresponded  to  that  already 
described.  A  profusion  of  the  most  costly 
clocks  and  vases,  a  wilderness  of  bronze, 
crystal,  gold,  marble  and  alabaster.  A 
thousand  exquisite  shapes  of  classic  lore, 
— tables  of  untold  value  inlaid  with  sparks  of 
gems,  brilliantly  disposed  in  the  polished  and 
gleaming  slabs,  to  resemble  flowers,  insects, 
shells  and  ivory  ornaments  wrought  by 
Cellini-^boxes,  altars,  and  cases  of  amber*; 
while  not  unfrequently  the  doors,  cornices  and 
walls  themselves,  were  encrusted  with  jasper, 
porphyry  and  verd  antique.  Scarcely  the  eye 
believed  the  splendour  real — half  deeming  each 
bright  image  but  the  gaud  of  some  theatrical 
show,  so  prodigal,  costly,  unused  and  useless 
appeared  the  waste  and  riot  of  magnificence. 
The  knees  ache  in  traversing  the  long  apart- 
ments, and  the  eyes  are  wearied  in  attempting 
to    analyze    their    bewildering    and    wanton 
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brightness.  But  however  dazzled  for  a  nu>- 
ment,  you  are  still  soon  fatigued  with  this 
monotonous  and  unmeaning  grandeur.  So 
much  unnecessary  parade  seems  strained  and 
idle,  if  not  ridiculous  and  vulgar.  If  you  have 
seen  the  simple  dweUing  of  Ariosto  and  his 
little  garden,  or  the  humble  retreat  of  Petrarch 
among  the  green  Enganean  hills,  or  the  damp 
cell  of  poor  Tasso  in  the  madhouse  at  Ferrsra 
you  regard  this  princely  pomp  with  something 
of  sarcasm.  In  a  country,  too,  where  every 
narrow  street  and  golden  vineyard— every  pa- 
lace step  and  fountain  pedestal—  every  mountain 
peak  and  cathedral  flooi^-every  place  indeed 
of  any  description  not  guarded  perforce  by  the 
insolence  of  aristocracy  or  the  bayonets  of 
despotism,  is  haunted  and  swarmed  with  all 
forms  of  loathsome  and  blasted  misery  that  ever 
humanity  produced — this  blaze  of  rank,  power, 
and  abundance,  shows  not  only  how  absurd  it 
it  is,  but  that  it  becomes  shocking  and  cruel. 
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But  Nonnan  was  an  old  traveller^  and  these 
thoughts  had  passed  away  with  his  first  im- 
pressions of  Europe.  Now  he  trod  the  prince- 
ly haUs  with  admiration,  and  as  the  fair  girl 
leaning  on  his  arm  pointed  out  with  a  pure 
and  sweet  familiarity  each  theme  of  praise  in 
picture  or  statue,  he  forgot  his  taciturn  gloom, 
and  displayed  in  his  manners  and  conversation 
all  the  unwonted  animation  which  she  in- 
spired. 

In  the  course  of  their  long  ramble  through 
the  superb  halls  of  painting,  the  good  old 
Signora  seizing  every  possible  occasion  to 
throw  herself  down  upon  one  of  the  luxurious 
fauieuilSf  and  the  antiquated  cicerone  waiting 
at  a  respectful  distance  till  the  memory  of 
Antonia  should  need  assistance  from  her  more 
practised  experience,  (which  very  rarely 
h^>pened)  several  incidents  inspired  to  render 
Antonia  to  Norman  an  object  of  interest. 
In  the  first  place  he  found  hef  partly  a  pro- 
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fident  in  his  native  tongue,  and  he  enjoyed 
the  quiet  pleasure  of  following  tiie  deUghtfol 
accent  upon    her  unaccustomed    Iqis.      You 
really  love  your    language    while  hearing  it 
spoken    indifferently    well    by    an    agreeable 
young   girl  in    a    foreign   country.     Antonia 
had  studied  it  with  zeal  and  music  was  nothing 
to  her  charming  errors  and  timid  hesitation* 
A  being  so  pure  and  lovely  was  enough  at  all 
times  to  win  the  eye  of  the  student,   bathed 
as  his  spirit  was    in  the  fervour  of   poetry. 
While  watching,  and  gently  aiding  her  along 
the  path  of  a  new  language,  he  found  himself 
half    unconsciously    yielding    to    the    gentle 
anxieties,  and  half  playful,  half  tender  alarms 
of  a  happy  mother,   scarcely  trusting  the  first 
uncertain  steps  of  a  beautiful  child.    He  felt 
that  the  sportive  communion  thus  increasing 
between  them,    would  have    been  dangerous 
in  other  years.    But  the  image  of  Flora  had 
to  him  the  sacred  sadness  of  buried  love,  and 
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he  sighed  to  look  down  on  Antonia  and  think 
how  cold  and  dead  his  heart  was,  that  her 
radiant  face,  her  guileless  spirit,  could  now 
waken  in  his  breast  only  those  vain  regrets, 
Aat  tender  anguish,  which  in  the  triumphs  of 
study  he  had  nearly  forgotten. 

He  was  struck  too  with  the  blended  artless- 
ness  and  intelligence  of  her  nature— with  her 
antique  opinions  and  utter  ignorance  of  the 
world,  so  strangely  contrasted  with  her  high 
caltiYation  upon  certain  accomplishments. 

They  were  engaged  before  a  celebrated 
painting,  and  while  Norman  was  smiling  with 
a  heart  more  at  rest  than  it  had  been  for 
years  upon  the  engaging  and  animated  face  of 
his  guide— -even  as  one  of  the  brawling 
battling  world  gazes  on  a  newly  unfolded  rose- 
bud, wondering  how  the  inert  soil  could  yield 
a  thing  so  fiedr,  so  tender  ^he  beheld  a  third 
person  in  the  habit  of  a  priest  close  by  his  side. 
He  had  apparently  approached  a  few  moments 
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be&fli^with  tfaeataitlif  pBBrofa 

ca€4  oa  tiift  ^ittBBigand 

""The  fiar  AataiB,'*    he 
wekomcd  her  nutmefeoi 
from  Rn*    Anodctf  to 
broogiit  1 

•*0h! 
Ambroie,  hov  goodl 
qwcdcd  wdl  in  yovr 
fiiciMl  rceoTcred?     will  ym 

The  IViesI  fmikd. 

^  If  I  bad  M  many  mootfas  as  Hydn,  joub 
would  find  work  for  than  alL" 

^  Ob  then  I  know  yoor  friend  ia  well,  or 
elae  yon  wonld  not  amile,  and  aD  a  giiPa  idia 
questiona  are  anawered  wiAoiit  a  word;  biit» 
father  Amhroaei  know  Sgnor  Montfoit,  my 
iather's  most  aateemed  £riend  and  gaeat$  he 
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Ilia  iupplied  your  place,  for  he  is  learned  as 
you  aie^  and  I  am  his  debtor  for  much — ^much 
inBdom,  and  Signor  Montfort  will  already  have 
conjectured  that  this  is  our  honoured  father 
-Ambrose  whom  we  have  spoken  of  in  his  ab* 
senoeso  often." 

The  holy  man  turned  his  face  upon  Norman, 
and  the  keen  eye  of  the  latter  detected,  or 
imagined  that  he  did  so,  a  certain  scarce  per- 
c^tible  ripple  that  crossed  its  singular  smooth- 
ness. His  eye  perused  the  face  a  moment 
with  a  sinister  but  brief  shade  of  displeasure. 
Norman  returned  the  gaze,  with  an  interest 
which  surprised  him.  When  had  he  seen  those 
features?  where  had  that  insinuating  smile 
before  crossed  his  observation?  had  he  pre* 
viously  met  him  indeed  ?  what  an  unquiet  as- 
sociation stirred  at  his  heart  as  he  encountered 
the  glance  of  those  small  but  keen  eyes!  He  re- 
plied briefly,  and  took  occasion,  the  subsequent 
moment)  while  the  intruder  was  engaged  in 
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oon^eraation  mdi  AntDnia^  to  note  faim 
narrowly.  He  was  small,  but  besntifblly 
formed,  widi  a  white  rioMler  hand,  Uadc  ejm 
and  hair  and  a  silent  snule  of  smgnkr  sweat- 
ness.  His  voice  was  soft  and  musical,  mod 
he  bad  the  power  of  modulating  ittohnmoniae 
with  the  most  seoret  chords  yibrating  in  the 
bosom  of  those  he  addressed;  yet,  with  his 
intelligent  and  dassioal  cast  of  features,  the 
wavy  raven  hair  parted  on  that  white  round 
brow,  the  ahnost  feminine  yet  voluptaons 
mouth  and  snowy  teeth~*gleaming  through 
with  all  the  graces  of  his  person  and  manner, 
there  was  about  him  something  wily  and  insin- 
oere-*something  which  no  sooner  festened 
admiration,  than  it  awakened  distrust.  Thcte 
was,  besides,  that  on  his  features  which  im- 
pressed Norman  powerfully  with  a  sense  of  the 
past,  which  dimly  and  mysteriously  awaked  in 
his  bosom  thrilling  aasociations  and  vigae 
presentiments*    The  objeet  of  his  newinteieat 


bMii  departed  atealing  aw&y  with  the  same 
noifldess  tread  with  which  he  had  entend) 
and  hfiang  a  heavy  curtain  of  crimson  velvet 
which  hung  broadly  against  the  wall,  disap* 
peared  through  the  do<Mr  concealed  behuid. 
To  Nonnan  he  seemed  to  vanish— an  unac- 
countable foreboding,  a  feeling  of  superstition, 
a  willingness  to  abandon  himself  to  his  sadden 
emotion,  as  to  an  omen,  crept  over  him  and 
he  longed  to  be  alone.  Of  Antonia  he  enquired 
into  the  history  of  the  person  he  had 
seen. 

'<  Oh  1"  she  said,  '<  it  is  the  good  father 
Ambrose;  the  kindest,  the* best,  the  dearest, 
the  holiest :  he  was  the  friend  of  my  fiither — 
oh,  a  long,  hmg  time  before  I  was  bom/^ 

'^  A  long  hnjf  time  indeed,'^  said  Norman, 
smiling  at  the  earnest  and  becoming  enthusi* 
asm  which  marked  her  every  woftd  and  action, 
and  again  looking  on  her  but  as  a  beautiful 
oUld,  for  she  seemed  only  wavering  on  the 
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&iry    limits  between  girlish    aimpli^ty    and 
woman's  deq)er  imagination, 

^'  SeTenteen  years  full  this  spring/'  said  the 
Signora,  who  having  rested  herself  had  now 
joined  them ;  *'  fnll  seventeen  yearsj  and  a  good 
girl  she  is  too,  Signor" —  the  old  womaa 
smoothed  down  the  tresses  of  her  head 
affectionately  as  she  spoke — ^'^and  knows  as 
little  of  the  world  as  a  wild  rose." 

A  sigh  from  behind  attracted  their  attention. 
It  was  the  young  sculptor  with  the  bust :  the 
snowy  image  rested  on  a  marble  table  before 
an  immense  mirror.  The  artist  stood  by  its 
side  leaning  against  a  column— his  arms  folded 
upon  his  bosom.  For  a  long  time,  while  all 
admired  his  work,  he  seemed  to  be  forgotten ; 
and  Antonia  leaning  on  Norman's  arm,  with  a 
familiar  girlishness,  and  looking  up  with  each 
word  confidingly  into  his  face  little  dreamed 
the  pang  each  random  glance— each  gentle  and 
neglectfid  tone  shot  to  a  heart,   though  cast 
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in  life's  rougher  and  gloomier  paths^  yet  all  as 
high,  and  soft,  and  passionate  as  her  own. 

**  How  strange,"  she  said  at  length;  ^  Signor 
Angelo  has  gone/^ 

*^  Those  poor  artists,''  said  the^Gtouyemante, 
arranging  her  lace  cap,  ''  are  always  so  eccen- 
tric. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE      STIRRING       OP       ASSOCIATIONS — AN       ITALIAN 
PICTURE — A   MY8TBRY,  AND   AN   ADVBNTURB. 

"  That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well." 

TSoeffth  Night. 

The  face  of  that  Priest  haunted  Norman's 
very  slumber,  with  a  dark  and  ominous  mean- 
ing, as  inexplicable  as  it  was  unpleasant. 

He  oould  not  banish  from  his  mind  the  im- 
pression that  they  had  met  before.  Where? 
He  had  been  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
images  of   the  remarkable  climes  where  his 
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foot  had  lingered,  and  his  eyes  and  his  sod 

been  datrledj  roDed  through  his  imagination, 

but  none  toodied  upon  this  newly  awakened 

cbord.    Bfneath  the  lofty  peaks  of  Asia,  where 

die    Assyrian — the  Mede — the     Greek] — the 

1^^^»^«  and  the  Saiaoen    had  left;  their  foot^ 

maiksy  he  had  strayed.     Had  this  singular&oe 

tbesY  giected  him?      No.      Had   those  eyes 

ghnoed  on  him  beneath  the  turban   of  the 

dusky  Moor?     No.     He  could  reach  no  lecol- 

kctioii  from  the  brilliant  shadows  of  the  past ; 

amid  all  that   his  memory  presented  of  the 

Tailed  Boncs  and  people  cf  Europe,  could  he 

detect  anv  link  connected  with  him.    iVmerica  ? 

A  dim  ooDoepdon  rested  on  him,  that  there 

dMir  piAhs  had  crossed ; — ^that  those  eyes  had 

bent  on  l*wn  diere  at  some  of  the  terriUe  mo* 

ments  of  wUdi  be  bad  suffered  so  many.    He 

eMfUied  paitxolaily  into  his  history  ]  but  all 

dial  be  karaed  contradicted  completely  and 

incoatiOTCitibly  erery  su^ncion. 
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Ambrose  had  spent  his  life  in  Italy.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  he  had  been  an  inmate 
of  the  family  of  Torrini.  He  was  trusted  by 
all,  and  if  remarkable  for  anything,  it  was  for 
his  character  of  holiness.  Norman,  therefore, 
forced  liimself  to  believe  that  his  interest  in 
him  was  merely  an  accidental  coincidence. 

But  driven  from  the  idea,  that  he  was  con- 
nected himself  with  this  man,  his  disappoint- 
ment was  reUeved  in  some  measure  by  the  fact 
that  the  character  of  the  Priest  grew  on  him 
the  more  he  studied  it  with  deeper  lines.  He 
could  not  help  hating  him.  He  had  thought  of 
himself  that  he  was  gifted  with  a  keen  sense 
of  human  character ;  that  he  read  men's  souls 
by  intuition;  that  towards  some,  his  very 
heart  yearned  in  love,  while  from  others  he 
recoiled  with  an  instinctive  dislike.  Some  will 
smile  at  the  idea  of  this  novel  one  among  the 
senses;  but  there  are  secret  affinities  in  our 
nature,  and  hidden  repulsions  and  voices  that 
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.call  out  to  us  with  tones  that  will  not  be 
hushed-— at  least  that  was  the  theory  of  Leslie, 
and  he  yielded  to  his  distrust. 
>  The  holy  father  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
lessons  to  Antonia  in  her  fitde  boudoir.  It 
was  a  lovely  place,  and  the  fair  girl  chose 
often  to  sit  and  read  there,  and  warble  her 
favourite  melodies,  and  to  receive  also  her 
most  intimate  friends.  Among  these^  very 
soon,  she  learned  to  rank  Norman.  He  gre^ 
accustomed  to  her  guileless  and  affectionate 
ways,  and  imperceptibly  glided  into  a  brother's 
friendship  and  fiEtmiliarity. 

It  is  not  true  that  men — I  speak  of  the 
thoughtful  and  the  pure,  (are  there  not  such 
in  this  bad  world  ?)— cannot  pass  beyond  the 
limits  of  mere  ordinary  friendship,  with  the 
more  agreeable  of  the  other  sex,  without  enter- 
ing into  the  realms  of  love— without  yielding 
to  the  earthlier  whirl  and  current  of  a  feverish 
and  absorbing  passion.    Nothing  could  be  fur- 
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ther  from  Norman's  breast  than  love  for  the 
unshadowed  Italian  girl-— love,  in  the  accepta- 
tion of  the  word^  most  familiar  to  our  readers. 
Tears,  misery,  and  meditation  had  made  him 
prematurely  old,  and  his  heart  was  the  heart 
of  a  wanderer  over  every  zone— -of  one  like  that 
bird  which  sleeps  in  the  air  on  its  unresting 
and  outspread  wings,  doomed  to  be  ever  afloat 
and  ever  alone.  But  he  loved  her  with  the 
purified  and  disinterested  tenderness  of  frater- 
nal affection.  He  saw  into  the  depths  of  her 
unsullied  and  sunny  mind  and  character.  He 
beheld  in  her,  one  whose  unconscious  power 
over  his  feelings  was  that  of  awakening  mourn- 
ful memories,  but  no  selfish  passion— memo- 
ries which  subdued,  chastened,  and  ethe- 
realized  his  nature.  If  her  young  voice  ever 
thrilled  through  his  soul,  it  was  of  another 
that  he  thought,  and  in  her  presence  he  ever 
found  himself  more  softened  to  his  old  im- 
pressions. 
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"  Oh !  '*  he  one  day  thought,  when  the  ex- 
quisite grace  of  Her  character  and  person  h^d 
struck  upon  him  with  peculiar  force  in  some 
of  the  thousand  little  offices  and  kind  coniniu- 
nions,  which  each  passing  day  seemed  to  in- 
crease between  them ;  ^^  oh,  had  I  some 
young  beloved  brother,  some  bright  glowing 
boy  yet  untouched  with  care,  just  awakening 
to  the  dream  of  love ;  with  what  delight  would 
I  behold  him  by  her  side — to  trace  the  unfold- 
ings  of  their  fairy  loves*— to  watch  their  glances 
—drink  the  blissful  light  of  each  other's  lingering 
gaze — to  see  him  wander,  spell-bound  where 
her  young  foot  had  been,  and  at  length  from 
the  visionary  lover,  deepen  into  the  adoring, 
the  blest  husband." 

He  was  passing  the  boudoir  of  her  who  thus 
occupied  his  thoughts.  The  door  was  ajar~he 
was  about  to  enter,  when  a  sight  met  his  eyes 
that  arrested  him.  Antonia  was  in  the  act  of 
receiving  a  lesson.    By  her  side  was  the  Priest. 
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She  had  dropped  her  eyes  intently  over  her 
book^  and  set  in  an  attitude  of  exquisite  grace 
and  careless  girlhood.  Beautiful  student! 
Close  to  her,  the  Priest  had  drawn  his  seat 
and  had  fixed  his  eyes  intently  upon  the  radi- 
ant hce  which,  lost  in  the  earnestness  of  a  new 
thought,  was  all  unconscious  of  his  gaze.  His 
arm  which  had  been  thrown  apparently  by  ac- 
cident across  the  back  of  her  chair,  gradually 
fell  firom  its  remote  position  till  it  almost  en* 
circled  her  waist,  while  his  vivacious  features 
expressed  any  thing  but  their  usual  meek  and 
holy  humility. 

As  Norman  stood  regarding  the  groups- 
picturesque  as,  undoubtedly,  it  was  — -  a  feeling 
not  of  jealousy  but  of  alarm  shot  through  his 
soul.  So  pure,  artless  and  confiding  was 
this  rare  creature,  dreaming  no  ill,  believing 
even  the  promises  of  outward  semblance— so 
ignorant  of  the  world,  and  placing  such  impli- 
cit fiiith  in  Ambrose,  that  he  trembled  for  her 
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opinions,  if  not  for  her  happiness  and  -virtue. 
There  was  to  him  also  ahout  this  Priest  some- 
thing quiet,  sly,  deep  and  devilish ;  and  now, 
as  he  sat  thus  near,  thus  trusted,  pouring  into 
her  young  soul  his  mysterious  dogma»— «nd 
who  can  tell  what  more  dangerous  poison  be- 
side ? — he  looked  like  the  tempter  watching  by 
Eve,  and  studying  her  ruin. 

It  is  probable  that  his  surprise  was  visible  in 
his  face  and  manner,  for  Father  Ambrose  after 
a  long  breath,  and  the  fading  away  of  an  ab- 
sorbed smile,  on  looking  up  started  perceptibly 
as  their  eyes  met,  but  immediately  regained  his 
oily  smoothness  of  manner. 

Why  did  he  start  ? — it  was  the  act  of  an 
hypocrite,  of  a  devil  who  feared  lest  the  cloak 
might  have  &llen  from  the  doyen  hoof — and 
*then  Norman  smiled  at  the  importance  to 
which  every  trifle  grew  to  him  in  the  strange 
mood  which  had  lately  come  over  him. 

On  conversing  with  Torrini,  he  found  him. 
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although  perfectly  doating  on  his  childi  yet 
abandoning  her  education  entirely  to  Fatbor 
Ambrose.  Torrini^  as  he  grew  old  and  ill,  had 
fallen  into  the  very  lowest  abysses  of  supersti- 
tion, and  had  conceived  a  project  Norman  had 
discovered  some  few  days  after,  of  consigning 
Antonia  to  a  convent.  On  expressing  his  sur- 
prise, and  probably  his  abhorrence,  the  Mar- 
quis had  betrayed  that  the  Priest  had  first  sug- 
gested the  measure.  In  the  course  of  his  sub- 
sequent interviews  with  Antonia,  Norman 
turned  the  subject  upon  this  point.  He  found 
her  steeped  in  the  prejudices  and  unnatural 
hopes  of  an  education  the  most  warped  and 
erroneous. 

If  a  young  fawn  could  speak,  it  would  not 
niore  unguardedly  confide  its  wild  thoughts 
and  wishes  to  the  forest  breeze,  than  Antonia 
to  all  whom  she  loved  and  who  sought  her 
thoughts.  One  day  after  Norman  had  spoken 
to  her  of  her  life,  of  the  great  world,  of  human 

b3 
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destiny  and  human  happiness,  she  told  him  with 
a  light  tear  glistening  from  her  long  lashes, 
that  a  convent  was  her  refuge,  and  she  knew  it 
would  prove  a  sweet  one  from  a  dreadful  fate  ! 
It  seems  she  had  been  wooed  in  marriage  by 
a  proud  and  haughty  noble,  a  cousin  of  her 
father's— one  on  whom  from  her  infancy  she 
had  looked  with  terror.  But  Ambrose  and  her 
father  both  loved  him,  and  she  knew  it  would 
grieve  their  hearts  were  she  ever  to  think  of 
another.  Nothing  she  said,  filled  her  with 
more  pleasure  than  the  thoughts  of  the  holy 
and  secure  life  led  by  the  sisters  of  St.  Ursula. 
Those  tranquil  walls  were  the  port  where  every 
vessel  reposed  in  safety.  She  had  been  told 
that  the  world  was  as  the  terrible  sea,  smooth 
to  betray  and  m^ciless  in  its  fiiry,  wrecking 
with  equal  ease  the  tallest  vessel  and  the  light- 
est bark ;  that  beneath  every  wave  lurked  a 
rock,  and  in  every  silver  cloud  hung  a  tem- 
pest. 
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If  there  was  something  oioumful  in  the 
sight  of  one  so  unsuspecting  and  light-hearted, 
thus  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  superstition, 
Norman's  interest  was  much  enhanced  by  dis- 
covering the  secret,  passionless,  hopeless  love 
entertained  for  her  by  the  sculptor  Angelo.  To 
the  acquaintance  of  this  youth  Norman  had 
been  attracted  by  many  nameless  allurements 
of  person,  mind  and  character.  So  pure,  high, 
aspiring,  and  so  gentle-hearted  was  the  melan- 
choly artist,  that  Norman  learned  to  love  him 
before  he  was  aware.  His  own  princely  for- 
tune enabled  him  in  the  most  deUcate  way  to 
relieve  the  embarrassment  of  his  friend  by  af- 
fording frequent  employment  for  his  chisel. 
This  brought  them  often  together,  until  at 
length  something  of  a  kindred  spirit  united 
them  in  the  bands  of  sincere  friendship.  An- 
gelo found  in  Norman  wealth  without  pride 
or  ostentation— a  heart  sympathizing  with  the 
impulses  and  recoilings — the   pride  and  the 
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deipair  of  unfiiended  merit.  Wliile  t)w  move 
matnrad  mud  experienced  student  dise^verad  in 
the  artist  gemns  and  virtue  rarely  seen  ;and  the 
more  he  stadiedhis  character,  the  more  he  ad- 
mired its  chaste  symmetry  and  chissic  propor- 
tions.   It  stood  among  other  men  like  a  Gre- 

■ 

Clan  temple  reared  amid  the  homdy  and  disco- 
loured mansions  of  modem  business.  Imbued 
with  poetry,  imbued  with  passion,  he  was  dan- 
gerously gifted  with  capacities  both  fw  happi- 
ness and  misery.  By  a  series  of  casual  trifles, 
Norman  had  learned  his  love  for  Antonia*  We 
will  not  detain  the  reader  with  it,  nor  with  the 
fulness  of  his  bliss,  when  he  discovered  that 
Leslie  was  not  a  lover.  From  that  moment 
their  friendship  bad  become  cemented. 

One  day  Norman  lounged  forth  from  the 
palace.  He  had  ordered  a  Psyche  from  Angelo, 
and  the  latter  had  promised  him  the  first  sight 
of  it  on  this  morning.  It  was  his  custom  to 
note  down  in  a  kind  of  diary  the  leading  events 


of  file  dhj  with  such  reflections  as  tbey  chanced 
to  elicit,  and  to  sketch  in  mde  outlines  the  dm- 
racters  he  encountered.  These  were  treasures 
to  his  fid^ber  and  snter,  and  for  their  eyes  they 
were  intended.  On  the  present  morning  after 
he  left  the  palace,  he  remembered  that  he  had 
sallied  forth  without  closing  the  volume,  which 
lay  open  on  the  table.  He  returned  therefore 
with  a  hasty  step,  and  mounting  suddenly  to 
his  apartment  was  surprised  as  he  entered  to 
hear  a  slight  stir  and  rustle,  as  if  some  one, 
startled  by  his  approach,  had  abruptly  quitted 
the  room.  But  how  ? — certainly  no  one  had 
passed  him  by  the  door,  and  yet  the  noise  had 
been  too  distinctly  audible  for  fancy.  He 
glanced  his  eyes  around.  All  was  lonely  and 
quiet ;  but  a  heavy  piece  of  silken  drapery  in 
one  comer  seemed  to  stir,  and  gradually  settle 
itself  into  repose.  He  walked  up  to  it,  and 
examined  it  closely  and  the  wall  behind  it. 
Nothing  could  he  find.      His   note-book  lay 
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as  he  had  left  it,  open  upon  the  table ;  but 
upon  approaching  tp  take  it,  he  perceived,  to 
his  increasing  surprise,  that  it  was  upside  down, 
not  the  position  in  which  he  had  left  it,  cer- 
tainly— ^for  he  had  written  in  it  the  moment 
before  his  departure.  It  was  plain  that  some 
one  had  been  in  his  room.  Was  there  a  secret 
door  ?  He  began  to  fancy  the  old  days  of 
romance  come  back  upon  him — a  palace — a 
Priest — a  lovely  girl,  and  a  private  panel — ^they 
were  the  very  materials  for  a  novel ! 

But  the  incident  left  an  impression  on  him 
too  distinctly  unpleasant  to  be  the  theme  of 
jest.  The  idea  of  being  watched  made  his 
blood  boil  —  he  had  heard  of  the  numerous 
spies  with  which  Italy  abounds;  perchance, 
the  priest  acted  in  that  capacity.  From  a 
floating  conjecture,  the  idea  soon  grew  into 
a  confirmed  truth.  It  by  no  means  softened 
his  feelings  of  dislike  towards  his  reverend 
friend,  and  he  resolved  to  be  more  wary  in 
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future ;  but  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Tuscan  government.  He  knew  Italy  too  well 
to  be  linked  with  any  attempt  at  reform  or 
revolution;  and  he  knew  also,  that  such 
attempts  unsuccessful  only  increase  her  dis- 
tress. 

With  these  thoughts  he  resumed  his  walk. 
It  led  him  in  the  way  to  the  sculptures  by 
the  square  of  the  Duomo,  and  the  glittering 
and  airy  tower  with  its  gorgeous  tracery  pen- 
cilled against  the  clouds.  The  doors  of  the 
immense  edifice  were  open,  and  with  that 
feeling  of  solemn  awe  with  which  these  gi- 
gantic and  magnificent  monuments  of  ages 
rolled  away  ever  inspired  him,  he  entered. 
Its  vast,  naked  interior ;  dim,  gloomy,  stupen- 
dous, for  a  moment,  often  as  he  had  before 
seen  it,  hushed  and  absorbed  him.  It  was 
on  this  >|voad  marble  floor  that  the  great  Lo- 
renzo had  been  so  nearly  assassinated,  and 
here  other  historical  incidents,  conclaves  and 
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councils  had  occurred,  which  forcibly  linked 
the  long  aisles,  and  airy  dome,  and  vaults 
with  the  splendour,  romance,  and  grandeur 
of  the  past.  He  pictured  the  immortal  forms, 
in  whose  steps  he  was  treading — ^Michael 
Angelo,  and  Dante,  Petrarch,  Aliieri,  Raphael, 
Rosa,  Boccacdo,  and  Galileo.  His  eye  now 
fell  on  the  deep  stained  windows,  and  now 
upon  the  statues  yellow  with  age.  A  pro- 
cession of  priests  went  shuffling  by.  It  was 
followed  by  another  composed  only  of  boys, 
some  almost  infants,  and  clothed  in  long  black 
robes  hung  with  white  lace.  Then  a  sudden 
burst  of  voices  chanted  behind  the  altar  and 
aU  was  again  still. 

As  he  lingered  for  a  moment  by  a  column, 
he  heard,  or  thought  he  heard  the  sound  of 
his  own  name.  Turning  suddenly,  a  tall  and 
athletic  man  wrapped  in  a  long  clJLk  stood 
gaaing  on  him,  and  near,  but  moving  away 
with  a  quiet  stealthy  pace,  he  discovered  one 
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resembling  the  Priest.  It  strack  him  that 
the  two  had  been  engaged  in  conversation^ 
but  that  on  the  sudden  sight  of  him  they 
had  parted.  To  ascertain  whether  it  was 
indeed  the  holy  man  who  began  now  to  oc- 
cupy a  large  portion  of  his  thoughts,  he  fol- 
lowed with  a  quickened  step;  but  entering 
a  side  door  the  object  of  his  pursuit  disap- 
peared before  he  could  actually  determine  his 
identity.  On  returning,  the  other  also  was 
gone.  He  stood  alone  on  the  mighty  floor 
amid  the  cold  marbles  and  dusky  tombs.  Then 
a  sudden  peal  of  the  organ  heaved  its  rollmg 
waves  of  harmony  along  the  far  reaching  roof, 
swelling  up,  dying  away  and  again  swelling 
up  upon  his  startled  ear. 
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circle  gathered  at  these  entertainments;  and 
most  of  the  celebrated  characters  of  Europe, 
might  at  some  time  or  other  be  seen  there. 
Ex*kings  and  queens,  the  defeated  generals 
of  old  wars,  waltzing  by  the  side  of  their 
victors — English  statesmen — French  heroes. 
The  Russian  Prince — tourists  and  scholars 
from  far-off  countries,  and  all  that  Italy  could 
boast  of  lovely  women*  here  flashed  and  floated 
in  the  mazy  dance.  Among  them  were  beUes 
from  other  circles— wandering  daughters  of 
wealth  and  beauty,  freed  from  the  restraint 
of  morality  prevailing  in  other  societies — gay 
and  careless  and  bewildering  minions  of  fashion, 
accomplished  in  all  but  morals,  who  lived  only 
to  shine,  to  captivate,  and  to  love.  Here  the 
star-wearing  Lord  led  down  the  dance  some 
dangerous  girl— the  tender  exile  of  a  colder 
clime,  who  here  learned  to  allow  as  grace, 
what  she  had  before  concealed  as  shame.  This 
atmosphere  of  rank  was  a  new  existence,  stu- 
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pid  virtue  dwelt  in  the  lower  world ;  *'  mo- 
desty/*— ^leave  it  for  plebeian  breasts :  "  repu- 
tation ?"  what  can  the  person  mean  ? 

In  these  elegant  regions  of  aristocracy  and 
splendom*,  notwithstanding  the  pressing  desire 
of  the  old  nobleman,  Norman  rarely  ven- 
tured. One  night,  he  yielded  to  his  curiosity 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  celebrated  scholar 
and  traveller,  a  man  of  high  character  and 
science.  Evening  came,  and  he  found  him- 
self in  the  superb  and  dazeUng  rooms, 
thrown  open  with  all  their  medley  of  r^al 
magnificence  and  thronged  with  the  glittering 
array  of  rank  and  fashion. 

He  found  Sir  H a  man  of  simple  man- 
ners and  plain  strong  sense  in  addition  to  his 
other  great  and  well-known  merits.  Two  tra- 
vellers mutually  familiar  with  many  places  and 
people  on  different  sides  of  the  globe,  will 
have  numerous  delightful  topics  of  conver- 
sation.   They  were  pleased  with  each  other. 
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and  again  Nonnan  forgot  his  reserve  towards 
strangers,  especially  when  his  companion 
kindly  and  with  unaffected  candour  touched 
upon  his  history,  which  Torrini,  at  the  request 
of  Nonnan,  had  explained  to  him.  The 
evident  sympathy  and  confidence  of  the  good 
philosopher  was  like  healing  balm  to  his  spirit, 
and  he  felt  that  happiness  might  be  his,  even 
without  the  grand  denouement  which  he  had 
once  conceived  so  necessary  to  his  very  exis- 
tence. A  select  circle  of  such  friends — ^the  love 
of  a  being  like  Flora^  retirement  and  study — 
he  sighed  as  the  softening  and  grateful  visions 
stole  over  his  imagination. 

Sir  H to  his  attainments  in  philosophy 

added  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  the 
fashionable  world,  and  he  recounted  the  cha- 
racter and  leading  adventures  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  and  conspicuous 
women  present.  Much  as  he  knew  of  Italian 
society,  Norman  was  shocked  and  almost  in- 
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credulous.  The  most  admired  females  were 
giddy  runaways  from  husbands  and  fathers- 
some^  the  charming  protig^es  of  lords  or 
kings.  English  women  glittering  in  plumes 
and  diamonds,  and  the  fair  divinities  of  general 
worship,  who,  in  their  own  mother  land, 
might  never  dare  the  glances  of  the  world. 
Some,  were  notorious  for  adventures  which 
they  took  no  pains  to  coneeal,  and  others  were 
enveloped  in  mystery  which  only  rendered 
them  more  interesting. 

One  beautiful  woman  attracted  much  at- 
tention. Her  appearance,  indeed,  was  striking; 
she  was  ripened  into  the  full  maturity  of 
womanhood;  her  tall,  round  figure  shone 
conspicuous  amid  the  loveliness  around;  her 
complexion  was  dark  and  transparent;  her 
hair — ^night  was  not  more  sable— *  smoothed 
glossily  upon  her  beaming  brow.  The  dignity 
of  her  countenance  was  chastened  by  a  smile ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  of  her  features  were 
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the  eyes  —  so  large,  so  intensely  dark  and 
lustrous— sometimes  veiling  their  fires  beneath 
a  softness  that  threatened  the  coldest  heart, 
and  again,  when  unobserved,  when  engaged 
in  darting  their  glances  round  the  room  as  if 
in  search  of  some  one,  bright,  haughty,  di- 
lated, restless  and  almost  wild.  At  times  her 
gaze  assumed  a  positive  fierceness,  again  grew 
beautiful  and  tender  as  a  gazelles. 

"  One  of  the  curious  effects  of  travelling," 

said  Norman  to  Sir  H ,  "  is  to  show  the 

pilgrim  fao-sinules  of  his  famiUar  home,  faces 
in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  globe.  I  am 
really  sometimes  startled  to  meet  in  cold 
strangers  the  very  counterparts  of  my  most 
intimate  firiends.  Now,  my  father  stalks  by 
me  in  the  form  of  a  duke,  and  now  my  old 
school-friend  sits  in  state  upon  a  throne — 
yonder  superb  creature  I  feel  certain  I  have 
beheld  before,  yet  it  must  be  illusion." 

"The  Countess  D ,"    said    his    com- 
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-    ^'  ^t  former  glances,  he 

iter  cold  and  almost  severe 

.nothing  could  be  more  civil  and 

«iut  still  she  was  one  in  whose  ac- 

stance  he  found  it  impossible  to  make  the 

•Ughtest  progress.  The  Duke  de  L chatted 

«gT«eably,  but  the  Countess^  with  her  large 
eyes  opened  upon  Norman  as  if  with  some- 
thing of  surprise  at  his  seeking  with  her  even 
the  ordinary  famiUarities  of  polite  life.  She 
spoke  no  English,  had  never  been  out  of  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  France,  and  when  the  Duke 
ordered  her    carriage,    she  passed  from  the 
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p&nion,  *'  one  of  the  most  mariLed  wonwii  gf 
the  day,  that  slender  young  man  who  attends 

her  is  the  Due  de  L ." 

Nonnan  continued  to  watch  this  haughty 
stranger  with  singular  interest  As  he  followed 
her  with  frequent  glances,  he  found  that  he 
was  not  altogether  unobserved.     His  appear* 
ance  was  of  a  kind,  indeed^  to  command  at- 
tention in  such  a  scene.    Among  other  eyes, 
those  of  the  stranger  were  fixed  several  times 
full  upon  him,  and  once  when  he  suddenly 
turned  towards  her,  he  thought  she  almost 
started  in  her  attempt  to  avoid  encountering 
his  gaze.    Antonia  stood  near  and   saw  this 
species  of  communion  between  them.    Norman 
would  have  spoken  to  her  subsequently,  but 
she  seemed  to  have  foigotten  his  presence, 
except  only  once,  when  he  caught  her  girlish 
and  usually  bright  face  shaded  with  a  doud  of 
melancholy,    and  the    eyes   fixed  on  him   m 
moment  with  an  expression  of  misery   and 
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repitmchy  of  whieh  he  did  not  conceive  her 
eapftbk,  and  the  cause  c£  which  he  could  not 
comprehend. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  carious  to  ob- 
serve more  closely  the  face  which  still  appeared 
as  one  not  unknown  to  him,  he  caused  himself 

to  be  presented  to  the  Countess  D .     If, 

however,  his  vanity  or  his  romance  had  woven 
any  conjectures  out  of  her  former  glances,  he 
was  now  chilled  by  her  cold  and  almost  severe 
demeanour.  Nothing  could  be  more  civil  and 
courtly,  but  stiU  she  was  one  in  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  found  it  impossible  to  make  the 

slightest  progress.  The  Duke  de  L chatted 

agreeably,  but  the  Countess,  with  her  large 
eyes  opened  upon  Norman  as  if  with  some- 
thing of  surprise  at  his  seeking  with  her  even 
the  ordinary  fitmiliarities  of  polite  life.  She 
spoke  no  English,  had  never  been  out  of  Italy, 
Switserland  and  France,  and  when  the  Duke 
ordered  her    carriage,    she  passed  from  the 
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rooms  with  a  courtesy  almost  imperceptible^ 
so  that  Norman  doubted  wheth^  or  not  she 
even  intended  it  as  a  greeting.  The  interview, 
however,  banished  from  his  mind  the  impres- 
sion that  he  had  seen  her  before.  Some  one 
very  like  her  be  had  certainly  beheld,  but 
he  endeavoured  to  dismiss  the  subject. 

On  retiring  for  the  night,  he  found  on  his 
table  a  packet  of  letters,  and  a  card  from 
Frederick  Morton,  [with  a  line  in  pencil  stating 
the  accident  by  which  he  had  learned  of  his 
change  of  name  and  presence  in  Florence,  and 
his  anxiet)^  to  see  his  old  friend. 

Nothing  rakes  up  the  associations  like  the 
sight  of  one  in  a  foreign  country  who  has  been 
familiar  with  us  in  our  own.  Late  that  night 
did  Norman  remain  seated  by  his  solitary  fire, 
poring  over  letters— oh  how  rich  with  the 
spirits  of  distant  lands,  and  other  days !  Julia 
— his  father — Howard  had  written;— a  thousand 
agonizing,  a  thousand  delightful  thoughts  awoke 
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in  bis  bosom.  Morton  bad  seemed  to  him 
singularly  interwoven  witb  bis  own  fate.  If  as 
be  darkly  suspected,  Clairmont  was  the  author 
of  the  prominent  calamity  of  bis  life,  it  was  this 
very  Morton  who  bad  been  the  cause.  He 
smiled  as  be  recalled  the  brilliant  night  at  Mr. 
Temple's ;  be  sighed  as  Flora  Temple's  image 
again  rose  up  before  him  —  softer,  lovelier, 
dearer  than  ever.  Yes,  the  presence  of  Mor- 
ton seemed  to  roll  back  upon  him  the  stream 
of  long-buried  hope  and  love,  and  a  flood  of 
tenderness  gushed  over  bis  soul.  He  smiled 
once  more,  while  recollecting  the  "  B  ■ 
Hotel,  room.  No.  39,  up  stairs ;"  and  thus  with 
sighs  and  smiles,  the  airy  tissue  of  which  most 
men's  memory  is  woven,  and  into  which  fade 
and  melt  at  last  all  the  heaven-climbing 
schemes  of  youth  and  ambition,  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  rolled  away. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CONTRASTS    AND   ASPIRATIONS,   AND   YET    ANOTHKK 

COINCIDBNCB. 

"  Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost» 
And  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost ; 
But  pure  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain. 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain." — Pope. 

The  Psyche  was  done.  Nothing  from  the 
chisel  of  the  young  sculptor  had  equalled  it. 
Fortune  had  thrown  into  his  hands  a  blods  of 
marble  matchlessly  perfect, — pure  and  stainless 
as  her  whose  attributes  it  embodied.  Soft  fell 
the  drapery  as  if  waving  with  the  air,  and  so 
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exquisitely  graceful  were  the  tender  limbs, — so 
sweet  and  appealing  the  virgin  face,  that  tlie 
spectator  held  his  breath,  and  trod  with  a  hur- 
ried step,  as  if  the  heavenly  vision  thus  betrayed 
in  its  visible  beauty  on  the  gross  earth  would 
start  from  his  gaze,  and  die  of  shame. 

The  artist  withdrew  a  few  paces,  and  leaning 
against  a  colossal,  but  half-hewn  Jupiter,  folded 
his  arms  and  waited  the  examination  of  his 
friend  and  patron.  He  had  placed  the  figure 
on  a  revolving  pedestal,  and  arranged  the 
shutters  to  send  down  on  it  the  light  most 
favourable  to  the  potent  spell  of  imagination. 
On  his  auburn  hair — ^veiling  even  from  friend- 
ship, the  interest  with  which  he  watched  the 
effect  of  his  power — a  dark  crimson  cap  was 
drawn  down  over  his  eyes,  as  if  carelessly.  His 
arms  were  folded,— -his  head  thrown  slightly 
back;  over  his  handsome  face  a  smile  had  stolen 
—just  lighting  his  gaze — just  parting  his  lips. 

The  sense  of  excellence  in  works  of  art  had 
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^  Aye,"  rejoined  Angelo^  his  faux  again  li^t* 
ing  up,  ^  will  it  not  go  down  the  tide  of  ages— 
will  it  not,  when  kings  who  now  roll  by  me 
as  if  I  were  dust  beneath  their  chariot  wheels 
shall  be  dust  themselves  ?  when  beauties  who 
deem  me,  and  such  as  I,  too  humble  eten  to 
look  on  their  radiance,  shall  be  kissed  by  the 
worm ; — ^when  cities  now  striving  and  warring 
with  their  millions  shall  be  unpeopled-<-crumb^ 
ling,  grass  grown  and  silent ;  shall  not  this 
htlle  image,  in  which  I  have  again  tdmidly 
traced  her  lineaments, — ^shall  it  not  lire  among 
the  yet  unborn  myriads  }*' 

Norman  saw  he  was  excited,  and  drew  him 
gently  to  the  window.  It  looked  out  upon  a 
wide  and  gorgeous  garden,  where  huge  vases 
of  orange  trees  and  lemons  were  ranged  against 
the  sunny  wall,  and  statues  and  fountains 
Reamed  through  the  leaves. 

Angelo,''  said  he,  "  I  have  observed  of  late 
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that  you  have  grown  more  unquiet  and  gloomy 
than  is  your  wont.    Does  any  misfoitane  prey 
upon  you  ?    Can  I  serve  you  ?    It  has  {deased 
heaven  to  make  me  wealthy, — I   know   you 
entertain  wild  opinions  on  many  subjects,  and 
on   this  in  particular;  but  the  adage,  'that 
wealth  is  not  happiness,'   is  truer  than  yon 
suppose." 

**  Wealth  may  not  be  happiness,'*  replied  the 
sculptor;  "but  poverty  I  know  is  misery, — 
deep,  writhing  misery.  Were  all  the  wealthy 
such  as  you,  I  could  be  content  to  behold  the 
golden  abundance  and  profuse  beauty  of  the 
magnificent  globe,  monopolized  as  it  is  by  a 
few.  But  those  who  possess  it  are  but  too 
often  the  grasping,  the  cold,  the  narrow-minded 
and  the  mean.  I  look  back  on  my  past  years 
-^what  has  life  been  to  me  ?  One  long  burn- 
ing curse. — I  have  drank  insult  and  humiliation 
with  every  breath.    Am  I  less  high  and  noble 
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than  the  creeping  reptiles,  to  whom  the  laws  of 
this  degenerate  land  have  given  yonder  palace, 
those  stately  fountains,  these  scented  groves  ? 
This  man  has  spumed  me  from  his  gates.  He 
did  not  know  me.  Let  him  look  to  himself. 
We  may  one  day  meet  again." 

^'  You  alarm  me,  Angelo :  what  is   it  you 
mean?'' 

"  Nothing  ;*'  said  the  sculptor,  with  some 
confusion,  *'  when  I  speak  on  this  theme,  I  rave. 
See,"  he  added,  as  if  to  change  the  subject, 
"  with  the  aid  of  your  liberality  I  have  been 
able  myself  to  perform  a  generous  action* 
This  picture^  it  was  the  property  of  a  poor 
old  painter,  who  was  obliged  to  sell  most  of  his 
articles  for  bread.  Many  of  the  Florentine 
artists  assisted  him  as  far  as  they  were  able.  I 
could  only  take  this." 

The  production  he  alluded  to  stood  on  the 
floor  with  its  face  against  the  wall.  He  re- 
versed it,  and  discovered  the  head  of  a  fine  dog 
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full  of  Spirit.  There  was  aboat  it  a  life  floid 
animation  exceedingly  attractive,  bat  it  en- 
dently  came  from  a  pencil  practised  in  the 
higher  walks  of  the  art.  I  bought  it,**  oon^ 
tinued  Angelo,  '^  because  the  circumstance  of 
the  poor  man's  life  interested  me  greatly. 
With  a  powerful  genius,  and  high  and  noble 
character,  it  has  been  his  misfortune  to  suffier  a 
life  of  bitter  poverty'-^a  oontinuid  struggle 
against  ghastly  want.  A  fashionable  artist  in 
his  own  walk  has  always  eclipsed  him,  and  he 
is  at  this  moment  ill,  and  has  been  almost 
actually  starving/' 

*^  Poor  fellow  I'*  said  Nonnan ;  "  has  he 
other  productions  for  sale  ?" 

**  Several  ;*'  answered  Angelo. 

*^  And  do  you  know  him  to  be  a  deserving 
object  of  attention  ?*' 

**  Come  and  see  for  yourself,''  said  Angelo. 
**  The  sky  is  fidr.  Let  us  walk  forth  and  taste 
the  breeze.    Your  Psyche  shall  be  sent  to  tfie 
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pijace  to-morrow.  At  present  let  us  leaye  it| 
as  I  am  weary  of  ccmfinement.  Walk  with  me 
to  Signore  Duoci's^  so  the  painter  is  named, 
and  you  shall  judge  of  him  and  his  painting 
for  yourself.  It  lies  without  the  walls  and  up 
the  la]!  of  BeUe9^guardo,  Poverty  has  already 
driven  him,  body  as  well  as  soul^  from  the 
haunts  of  his  fellow-creatures/* 

The  two  friends  pursued  their  way  towards 
the  abode  of  the  unfortunate  artist  along  the 
black,  discoloured,  and  wretched  lanes  and 
alleys  of  the  far-famed  town,  overhung  as  they 
are  with  immense  caves,  and  sternly  redeemed 
ever  and  anon,  by  a  huge  and  gloomy  palace, 
or  a  ponderous  arch  flung  across  l&e  street,  or 
the  heavily  sculptured,  but  unfinished  ftpades 
of  cathedrals,  or  the  huge  blank  walls  of  a  con* 
vent,  or  the  turret  of  some  immense  antique 
tower. 

They  passed  towards  the  Piazza  8a$tta  7Vi* 
mia — the  groupes  of  vetturim  ever  lounging* 
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before  theUack  andstapakdods  Paktzz^Binzzi^ 
assailed  ttiem  with  thdr  lunal  damotoua  impof^ 
tnnities.  ^Per  Roma^^^Sphtg^m  NzfoU — Ve^ 
neziar 

Upon  the  bridge,  the  l^t  and  beantifbl 
w<Mk  of  .^fltmaiiiia/t,  their  oonne  was  impeded 
by  a  carowd.  A  friar,  who  had  won  the  right  of 
saintship,  stood  in  the  oentie  of  the  pavement^ 
reooring  in  adyance  the  adoration  of  the  Flo* 
rentines.  He  was  a  coanw  omnmon^looking 
man,  bare-footed  and  bare-headed,  with  a  cowl 
and  frock,  a  cord  around  his  waist,  and  a  pair 
of  brawny  shonld»rs,  which  might  better  have 
spent  their  strength  in  cultivating  the  earth,  than 
in  usurping  the  honours  of  heayen.  The  multi- 
tude thronged  around  him  with  lively  signs  of 
reverence  and  worship-— knelt  before  him*^ 
kissed  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  stretched 
their  eager  hands  tumultuously  to  toudi  the 
stones,  ere  evaporated  the  divine  virtue  im* 
parted  by  his  sacred  feet. 
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The  face  of  Angelo  grew  almost  pdle  as 
Nomuoi  turned  towards  him  with-an  ificonsi- 
derate  and  ahnost  incredulous  smile,  which  an 
instant's  reflection  checked. 

*^  Can  yoQ  wonder,"  he  said,  ^  dear  Montfort, 
diat  I  hate" — he  gave  the  word  that  strong  and 
bitter  emphasis  natural  to  his  ardent  consti* 
tution---^Hhat  I  hate  deeply,  eternally,  those 
who  hare  brought  my  noble  country  to  this  ? 
those  who  keep  her  trampled  down  in  this 
abasement?  Nature  gave  me  a  gentle  and  a 
loving  heart.  I  sadden  over  the  pain  of  a 
wounded  bird.  I  cannot  see  a  sheep  slaughtered, 
widiout  a  recoiling  horror ;  but,  for  the  tyrants 
of  my  country  I  have  no  mercy.  It  has  been 
divined  utterly  from  my  bosom  by  years  of 
bitter  experience  and  observation.  I  hate  them. 
Oh,  how  I  hate  them  I  I  would  lay  down  my 
life*— nay,  that  were  nothing,  for  often  I  feel 
that  I  should  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  it  on  any 
terms — ^but  were  it  bright  in  reality,  as  it  some- 
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times  is  in  ftncy— ^^lad  I  wealth  and  power — 
were  Antonia  by  my  side,  mine,  for  ever  mine, 
I  would  even  then  lay  it  down,  to  faorl 
into  the  dast  these  proud,  haughty  oppreaaors. 
Am  I  not  right  ?" 

^'  No  ;''  said  Norman,  '^  not  in  practice,  al- 
though you  may  be  in  theory.  As  your  un- 
happy country  is  situated,  it  resembles  the  fox 
in  the  fable,  who  preferred  to  have  his  blood 
sucked  by  flies  already  half-sated,  rather  than 
by  a  new  swarm  more  fierce  and  raTenous. 
Every  revolution,  even  the  most  gloriously 
successful,  is  at  first  an  appalling  evil,  but  a 
failure  only  rivets  and  tightens  the  chain, 
strengthens  the  tyrant,  weakens  the  hope  of 
future  relief,  and  pours  x>ut  that  very  blood, 
most  noble,  and  most  feared  by  those  in  power/* 

'<  You  think  then,'^  said  Angelo,  ''  that  the 
patriot  who  now  strives  to  break  the  fetters  of 
Italy,  only  inflicts  upon  her  an  injury  ?*' 

"  Yes,  decidedly/* 
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^  And  no  plan  to  free  her  womld  have  your 
approbation  ?" 

^'  No :  by  no  means.  Italy  will  only  be 
^generated,  if  she  is  ever  r^enerated,  by  the 
slow  influence  of  opinion,  and  her  first  aid  will 
oome  from  abroad.  She  might  be  freed  by  her 
own  revolutions  a  thousand  times,  and  she 
would  only  fall  bade  again  into  slavery  and 
degradation.  Austria,  Russia,  France,  must  be 
first  changed.  In  her  struggles  she  copes  with 
die  colossal  eneigies  of  all  these.'^ 

^^  Had  your  own  glorious  countrymen  thought 
so,  Montfort,  the  world  had  wanted  the 
grandest  example  of  history .'' 

**  My  own  countrymen,^' said  Norman,  **you 
must  remember,  are  separated  from  Europe. 
They  breathe  an  atmosphere  all  their  own,  and 
were  morally  prepared  to  govern  themselves 
long  before  they  became  their  own  masters." 

^'  Oh,'  said  the  sculptor, ''  how  I  have  hung 
over  the  romantic  story  of  your  country, 
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branches  to  heaven,  striking  your  roots  deep 
into  the  earth,  bending  and  groaning  sometimes 
beneath  the  storm,  but  never  yielding  to  its 
fury,  and  towering  above  the  surrounding 
woods,  till  the  remote  revolutions  of  time  and 
nature  shall  lay  your  lofty  honours  in  the  dust. 
Oh !  that  I  had  been  bom  in  such  a  land, 
where  I  could  tread  amid  the  deep  woods,  the 
torrents  and  mountains— and  feel  myself  not  a 

Surprised  at  his  eloquence  and  agitation, 
Norman  replied — 

"  How  differently  you  speak  from  many  of 
your  European  brethren  !'^ 

"  No,'*  cried  Angelo,  "  do  not  wrong  us. 
Thousands  of  hearts,  I  know,  beat  like  mine, 
at  the  mention  of  your  distant  and  noble 
country.  ^  As  Rome  wom^  and  America  is' — 
thus  runs  their  whisper  when  they  form  high 
schemes  for  their  own  land.    And  is  nature  in 
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that  new  world  thus  bright,  and  are  its  miUioiis 
free,  contented^  and  in  peace  ?** 

^^  Even  SO3*'  said  Norman ;  '^  you  would  be 
enraptured  to  behold  my  native  town.  It  lies 
even  more  beautiful  than  Venice,  on  the  flood, 
and  overreached  by  a  sky  as  lovely/' 

^^  And  all  are  supplied  with  liie  necessaries 
of  lifer 

«  AU/' 

^'  None  of  these  beggars  and  kings,  rioting 
and  starving  side  by  side — no  saints  or  fnars*— 
and  the  laws  are  just  and  benevolent,  and  the 
religion  rational  and  pure — and  the  govern- 
ment aids  and  never  crushes  those  beneath 
it?" 

^'  All,''  said  Norman,  '^  all  those  blessings 
gather  under  the  shelter  of  my  country." 

Angelo  paused  a  moment,  and  added— 

^'  And  what  would  they  deserve  who  could 
here  build  up  another    as  independent  and 
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happy?  If  blood  must  flow,  how  noble  a  death 
thus  met  in  the  pursuit  of  just  laws  and 
human  happiness !'' 

He  looked  around  as  he  finished  speaking. 
They  had  been  for  some  time  surrounded  by  a 
throng  of  beggars,  orphans,  cripples,  the  blind, 
the  ulcerous,  the  dumb,  <sreatures  blasted  by 
disease,  age,  and  accident,  the  refuge  of  hospi- 
tals, the  wreck  of  wars.  They  gathered  around, 
soliciting  aid  '*  for  the  love  of  God  and  the 
Madonna/' 

Norman  emptied  his  purse  among  them.  A 
handsome  girl  who  led  her  blind  father  received 
nothing  firom  the  scramble. 

^*  See  1"  she  said,  ^^  he  has  no  eyes.'' 

^*  But  I  have  no  more,"  said  Norman,  "  no- 
thing but  the  purse." 

''  Well,  then,  give  me  the  purse,''  she  cried, 
snatching  it  firom  his  hand. 

At  this  moment  the  cry  went  forth  that  the 
sovereign  approached. 
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*<The  Diike— the  Diikc/'  exclaimed  the 
needy  crew,  as  they  shrank  on  either  side 
against  the  wall.  The  royal  party  made  th«r 
appearance  in  the  most  magnificent  equipages, 
covered  with  velvet  and  gold,  every  where 
blazing  with  the  imperial  arms,  and  each 
carriage  drawn  by  six  prancing  steeds,  clothed 
in  trappings  of  gold,  surmounted  by  thassewn^ 
outriders,  postilions,  and  guards.  The  horses' 
YiQoh  clattered  against  the  flat  pavement,  the 
dazzling  ornaments  flashed  and  glittered  in  the 
sun,  and  the  snowy  plumes  floated  in  the  air. 
As  the  imposing  procession  advanced,  pas- 
sengers of  all  descriptions  stopped  to  give  it 
way.  Vehicles  belonging  to  strangers  unac- 
quainted with  the  customs  of  the  place,  at  a 
sign  from  a  postilion,  remained  stationary. 
The  starving  mendicant  bent  the  knee,  and  the 
passers  by  uncovered  their  heads  with  profound 
humility.  The  peasant  with  his  frul  cart  and 
skeleton  ass,  crouched  to  salute  his  master ; 
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all  hats  were  doffed,  all  heads  lowered,  all  eyes 
drawn  towards  the  single  man  who  with  one  or 
two  careless  responses  to  the  general  salutations, 
was  whirled,  flashing,  trampling  and  glittering 
on  his  course. 

^^  I  do  not  mind,''  Angelo,  ^'  so  much  the 
oppression  of  the  body  as  the  abasement  of  the 
mind.  The  foul  opinions  with  which  they 
blight  the  young,  and  the  beautiful,  Montfort. 
What  think  you?  Ani&nia^  they  tell  me,  is 
going  to  bury  herself  in  a  convent." 

*'  I  have  spoken  to  her  of  it,"  replied  Nor- 
man. *^  She  seems  to  have  been  educated  in 
the  idea,  and  has  answered  my  persuasions 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  pictures  of  that 
gloomy  life.'* 

^'  I  would  even  rather  see  her  there,"  said 
Angelo,  ^'  than  in  the  arms  of  another.  Yet  I 
know  I  am  mad,  worse  than  mad,  to  let  her 
image  thus  haunt  me;  her  proud  cousin 
Alezzi — her  old  father  would  spurn  me  as  a 
dog,  could  they  think  I  had  dared  to  dream — " 
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^'  Banish  it,  my  fidend/'  said  Nonuaii, 
kindly;  ^^  you  are  young  and  ardent;  die 
thought  will  pass  away." 

'^Yes;  when—" 

He  stopped  suddenly^  as  if  about  to  reveal 
something  which  he  desired  to  keep  secret. 

They  soon  arriyed  at  the  poor  old  painter's ; 
he  had  a  miserable  room,  on  the  eminence  of 
BelleH-guardOy  and  was  ill — confined  to  his  bed. 
The  two  visitants  just  sufficiently  communi- 
cated with  him  to  announce  that  he  could  dis- 
pose of  several  of  such  pictures  as  he  chose  to 
part  with  immediately,  and  at  his  own  price. 
He  named  a  modest  sum  for  the  only  two  he 
had  left.  Norman  trebled  it.  The  good  old 
man,  with  a  grateful  look  and  pressure  of  the 
hand,  thanked  and  blessed  his  generous  patron^ 
who,  promising  to  send  his  domestic  for  the 
purchase,  also  assured  him  of  another  visit,  and 
more  aid. 

He  was  preparing  to  pass  the  evening  in 
soUtary  study,  when  his  servant  came  in  with 
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the  pictures  from  the  unfortunate  painter. 
Norman  had  not  looked  at  them  before;  he 
now  turned  them  towards  the  light  for  exami- 
nation. The  one  was  a  half-finished  saint, 
a  halo  around  his  brow^  a  crucifix  and  a  skull 
on  the  table,  and  a  string  of  angePs  heads 
peeping  down  fi-om  the  waUs  and  ceilings. 
The  other  was  the  face  of  a  lovely  and  bloom- 
ing boy  of  six,  of  such  remarkable  beauty,  as 
when  once  seen,  could  scarcely  be  forgotten ; 
over  the  right  eye  was  a  scar. 

Norman  gazed  at  it  a  few  moments  with  the 
most  lively  surprize. 

*'  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  of  pleasant  re- 
collection, "  that  brilliant  sleighing  day  in  New 
York,  seven  years  ago,  and  this  beautiful  little 
face  I  saved  from  the  fury  of  those  mad  horses. 
I  know  the  eyes  perfectly.  I  never  shall  forget 
them,  and  now  I  remember  they  are  also  those 
of  the  mother,  to  whose  singular  and  beautiful 
face  Howard  called  my  attention.    Her  life  I 


also   saved,  and  shey*  he  said,  risiiig   in   in- 
terest and  animation,  *^  is  the  one,  unremem- 
bered  till    this   moment,    whose   image    last 
night  I   so  vainly  strove  to  conjure   up,  and 
whom  that    remarkable  Countess  D         ,   so 
closely  resembles.     It  is  strange !     Can  it  be  ? 
Can  this  fair  Coimtess  have  been  in  America  ? 
Does  she  really  owe  to  me  her  life  ?    But  why 
concealment?     Why  disguise  herself?     Why 
deny  that  she  had  been  out  of  Europe  ?     I  will 
meet  those  haughty  eyes  again,  as  I  swear  I 
have  met  them  before ;    yet,  why  should   I  ? 
If  the  lady  choose  to  deny  her  travels  and  to 
be  somebody  else,  it  is  no  affair  of  mine.     This 
child  I  knowy  and  there  is  the  scar ;  but  for  the 
mother,  I  saw  her  only  once — ^years  have  gone 
by.    Besides,  what  is  it  to  me  ?" 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

A   DIALOOUB   AND   A   CONCLUSION. 

"  Look,  nymphs  and  shepherdB^  look. 

What  sudden  blaze  of  majesty 

Is  that  what  we  from  hence  descry 

Too  divine  to  be  mistook ; 

This,  this  is  she  I"  MiUon. 

Years  had  confirmed  and  deepened  without 
altering  the  outline  of  Morton's  character;  in 
his  society  Norman  passed  several  pleasant 
hours,  learning  many  interesting  particulars 
from  home,  and  among  others,    that    Miss 

VOL.  III.  D 
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T^nple  had  suddenly  recovered  after  Nonnan's 
departure,  and  continued  yet  the  toast  of  the 
city,  even  improved  in  her  charms,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  more  fittdnating  than  she 
had  been  at  eighteen,  and  yet  unmarried;  it 
had  been  whispered,  that  she  with  the  whole 
family  were  aboui  coming  abroad. 

One  day,  as  they  were  riding  on  horseback 
to  the  Cascine, — 

**  By  the  way,  Leslie,"  said  Morton,  **  or — 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Signor  Montfort,  I  should 
have  told  you— *but  I  dedare  I  forgot — ^that  she 
desired  me  if  I  ever  crossed  you  in  my  travels 
to— d— n  it  now !  what  was  it  ?  I  never-^ 
do  you  know  Leslie,  I  have  lost  my  memory 
Utdy  ?" 

Norman  turned  away  his  £ftoe  to  hide  his 
emotion.  He  felt  in  that  moment  that  his 
soul  was  a  thousand  times  more  bound  in 
Flora  Temple  than  it  ever  had  been  before* 
Assuming  however  an  indifierent  airj  he  asked  ., 
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'*  But,  Mortx>n>  what  was  it  that  Miss  Tem- 
ple said?" 

*^  Why,  she  told  me  one  night  at  your  sis- 
ter'S'^she  and  yonr  sister,  you  know,  hav^ 
grown  regular  £riend»-<-real  hand  and  glove.'' 

''  Miss  Temple  and  Julia  ?"  faltered  Nor- 
man— with  a  feeling  more  like  his  former  self 
than  he  had  experienced  for  years. 

'^  Oh !  to  be  sure.  Why  she  half  lives  at 
Mrs.  Howard's." 

**  And  Julia  never  mentioned  this  in  her 
letter— *how  strange  I" 

'*  Fho !  nonsense.    I  suppose  she  forgot  it." 

'^  But  what  did  she  say  ?  Tou  have  not  told 


me. 


«  Why,  she  said— as  I  was  saying,  one  night, 
at  Mrs.  Howard's,  that  if  I  crossed  you  in 
my  travels — you  see,  I  was  going  to  take  the 
whole  tour  of  Europe — ^up  the  Rhine,  across 
tibe  Splugen — Venice— Vienna— " 

^^  But  the  message." 

d2 
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''  TeU  Mr.  Leslie,"  she  said,  <"  diat  la,  if  7m 
see  him  in  the  course  of  your  trnwh  rtmr 
I  declare  now  I  have  lost  it  entirely.  I  new 
— ^it  was  something  about  firiends  and  Ammoa 
—something  about— about— the  truth  is,  I  did 
not  expect  to  meet  you  much — so  I  £d  not 
bear  it  in  mind/' 

^'  But  she  said  something  of  me-'-and  io  me 
— and  she  is  the  bosom  friend  of  Julia,''  said 
Norman,  with  a  flashing  eye. 

"  Yes — ^bosomfnend — ^regular  hand  and  glove 
— she  is  a  prime  article.  I  have  already  written 
home  to  our  folks,  and  Maria  will  go  to  Mrs. 
Howard's  at  once.  I  told  them  how  nioelv 
you  were  getting  on  here.  I  declare,  I  never 
was  so  astonished." 

"  Getting  on  ;"  echoed  Norman,  "  why  how 
did  you  tell  them  I  was  getting  on  ?*' 

"  Oh  !  I  told  them — ^leave  me  alone  for 
that ;  I  drew  a  description  of  you  that  will  do 
their  very  hearts  good.     Great  palace,  says  K 
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larger  Hkon  oity^haU — Buite  of  rooHU  frgm  the 
Mttnqiiifl^  all  to  himself;  litde  Marchioness, 
WfB  I — ^plnmp  as  a  peach— half  the  day  in 
her  boudoir  with  her  alone,  says  I — a  hundred 
thousand  piastres  a  year,  at  least ;  and,  says  I, 
he  is  in  for  it  regular,  I  tell  you/' 

*^  Morton,''  exclaimed  Norman,  in  a  voice 
almost  stem,  ^  did  you  really  ?" 

**  Oh,  yes,  d — ^n  me,  I  did  so,  honour  bright, 
leave  me  alone — I  was  really  poetical  on  the 
Kttle  Marchioness/' 

"  Poetical !" 

'*  Tes,  I  enlarged  out — ^you  see— and  got 
into  a  description.  Why  she  is  as  far  above 
any  thing  that  ever  was,  or  ever  could  be 
seen  in  America,  as  a  sun  above  a  candle." 

'^  And  you  are  sure,  that  this  letter  will 
go  to  Miss  Temple's  knowledge  y* 

'<  Why,  I  was  afraid/'  said  MorUm,  '<  lest 
Mrs.  Howard  might  not  see  it;  so  what  do 
you  think  I  did?" 
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^  What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  ?*' 

''  I  added  a  P.S.,  sending  your  Iove«— you 
know,  those  things  are  always  of  course — and 
begging  Maria  to  take  my  letter  round,  and 
read  them  the  passages/' 

Norman  turned  away  again,  but  it  was  to 
hide  his  vexation. 

''  Whom  do  you  think  I  saw  in  Paris  ?" 

"  Whom  ?"  said  Norman. 

«  Guess." 

''  God  bless  me,  Morton,  it  would  be  easier 
to  guess  whom  you  did  not  see  there." 

"  A  great  friend  of  yours/* 

"Of  mine?" 

*'  Particular." 

"  I  cannot  conjecture. 

"  Don't  you  remember,  •  B— Hotel,  room 
No.  89,  up  stairs.' " 

Norman  turned  suddenly,  and  with  breath- 
less attention. 

"  Don't  you  remember  *  out  of  one  muzzle 
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into  another — the  candle  snuffer— the  Vero- 
nese lady — *'* 

**  For  Heaven's  sake,  Morton-— who«-*it  was 
not—'' 

^  But  I  say  it  was  though,  that  d«-d  French 
Count/' 

"  Almighty  powers!  when — ^where— how— tell 
mer 

'^  Why  man  alive,  what's  the  matter  ?  he 
is  not  here,  is  he  ?*' 

«  Would  to  God  he  were  I" 

^'  Would  to  God  he  were  not,  say  I." 

**  Morton,  I  am  deeply  interested  in  this 
man — deeply,  painfully ;  tell  me  instantly  the 
ciimimstances  under  which  you  saw  him  ?" 

**  Well  so  I  will ;  I  caught  him  in  the  most, 
infernal — ^but  you  shall  hear.'' 

**  Quick,  I  am  on  the  rack." 

"  You  see,"  resumed  Morton,  *^  I  do  take 
it  upon  myself,  with  pretty  considerable  cer- 
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tsmty  to  dedare  tliat  he-  who  oonid  be  guilty 
of  such  a  thing  ''— 

<<  Guilty !''  interrapted  Nonnan ;  ^  aye,  guilty 
m  be  sworn— guilt  black  as — '* 

"  Yes,  d — ^n  the  fiellow,  if  it  were  not  for 
his  cursed  talent  at  snuffing  candles,  I  would 
horsewhip  him  as  sure  as—*' 

'*  What  was  the  circumstance  ?** 

*'  Why  you  see,  when  I  was  in  nuis,  I 
used  to  go  continually  into  Galignani's  reading 


room." 


«  Yes/' 

"  To  read  the  papers,  you  know,** 

''  WeU/' 

'^  And  there,  one  day  as  I  went  in,  who 
should  be  there  but  Clairmont ;  I  knew  him 
the  very  moment  I  set  eyes  upon  him." 

"  What  said  he  ?  what  did  he  ?  when  was 
it?" 

''  Don't  interrupt  me,  my  dear  fellow.     I 
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QfiTec  em  teU  a  story  if  you  interrupt  me  : 
so  one  day,  as  I  said,  who  should  be  theile 
but  Clainnont.  I  had  been  expressly  eager 
to  get  a  view  of  a  certain  New  York  paper, 
and  be  had  it  in  his  hand  reading  it  intently. 
He  was  sitting  with  his  head  bent  down  over 
the  paper ;  well,  I  waited,  still  he  did  not  stop 
reading ;  well,  I  waited  longer,  stiU  he  never 
stopped)  but  kept  always  reading  the  same 
artide.  I  got  up,  walked  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  my  hands  in  my  pantaloons'  pocket, 
swore  a  little,  hummed  a  tune,  drummed  on 
the  table  with  my  fingers,  and  got  decidedly 
out  of  patience  for  about  an  hour;  at  last 
I  walked  near  him  and  looked  under  his  hat, 
and  what  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

«  Guess." 

*'  ReaUy— " 

"  The  d— d  fellow  was  asleep." 

**  And  that  was  all  you  discoveredabouthim  ?" 

d3 
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**  All !  why,  be  kept  me  waiting  an  hour/* 

^  Come  !**  said  Nonnan,  as  diey  readied 
the  beautiful  circle  where  all  the  gay  fashion, 
beaaty,  and  nobility  of  Florence  were  assem- 
bled, ^  let  us  quicken  our  pace,  and  see  who 
are  here.*' 

^They  accordingly  galloped  around  before 
long  arrays  of  fine  equipages,  drawn  up  motion- 
less on  one  side,  and  crowds  of  others  glittering 
and  flashing  as  they  gfided  amid  the  trees. 

"  See,**  said  Norman,  **  the  Marquis  Torrini 
and  the  beautiful  Antonia.** 

The  old  nobleman  bowed,  and  the  young 
girl  turned  and  gazed  with  such  a  sweet  smile 
upon  Norman,  that  Morton's  susceptibilities 
were  touched. 

'*  Leslie,  you  are  a  lucky  dog,"  he  said,  ^  she 
is  most  beautiful.** 

Norman  ran  over  the  names,  great  and  bril- 
liant they  were,  of  the  gay  assembly,  and 
Morton  seemed  quite  dasded.     He  took  every 
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opportunity  to  display  his  fine  person  to  advan- 
tage, and  kept  his  horse  in  a  continual  prance. 
He  had  suffered  a  pair  of  grim  mustachios 
to  curl  beneath  his  nose,  and  his  whiskers 
commanded  attention,  even  in  Florence. 

''  Ha !''  said  Norman, ''  the  Countess  D-^— 
again. 

''Which    s   the  Ck>untess  D /'   asked 

Morton* 

''  That  superb  wmnan  yonder,  on  horseback 
with  the  servant  in  green  and  gold  by  her 
side — ^riding  with  the  Duke  de  Ir— *— ,  see — 
see^ooked  you  ever  before  into  such  eyes  ?" 

"  What — no — yes — ^I  declare  I  never,"  said 
Morton,  ''  as  I  live — Countess  D  ■■  ■,  did  you 
say?" 

*'  Aye,"  said  Norman,  somewhat  surprised. 

"  Countess  fiddlestick,*'  said  Morton,  *'  that 
woman  is  no  more  a  Countess  than  you  are ; 
that  very  woman  I  saw  in  New  York  twice. 
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andiioth  tunes  with  that  yerf  infisnal  9tcmn- 

^  Morton — great  Heavau !"  SBid  Norman 
taming  pale.    "  Speak !" 

"The  d— d  Count  m  the  French  army." 

"  Caairmont  ?" 

^  Aye,  Count  Clairmont.  Once  I  saw  her 
at  his  door  striving  to  see  him^  and  she  was 
turned  away  by  the  black  snowball,  who  waited 
at  the  Hotel;  and  the  second  time — " 

«  Eternal  Heaven !" 

^*  In  the  night — ^in  the  streets— by  the  light  of 
a  lamp,  again,  in  close  consultation  with  him— 
and  they  stood  scowling  on  each  other  like 
two  cocks  a  going  to  fight/' 

**  Almighty  Providence  !"  said  Norman, 
plunging  the  spurs  into  the  horse's  flanks 
till  the  blood  came.  The  startled  steed  leaped 
forward  with  a  snort,  leaving  Morton  in  an 
instant  forty  yards  in  the  rear/' 


<<  WeU,  I  decbre,"  said  Morton,  ^*  what  u 
he  after  now  ?  the  little  Marchioness^I  vow-« 
no»  by  JoTe !  he  passes  her  carriage— she  rises 
and  gazes  aft^r  him — ^he  never  gives  her  a  look  ; 
I  do  declare,  it's  the  black-eyed  woman  he 

calls    the    Comitess  D ,    there !    he    has 

caught  her  up — he  bows — she  bows ;  why  d — n 
it,  I  believe  he's  after  all  the  handsome  women 
in  Florence,  aint  he  ?  Til  have  to  put  another 
postcript,  won't  I— I  declare  I  never  did  see 
such  a " 

And  he  galloped  ^fter  his  friend. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


THE   PAINTSR's   ROOM— HIS   TATK* 

"  Noting  this  penury  to  myself  I  said'' — UamkL 

Turning  from  the  Countess,  again  baffled 
by  her  perfect  composure  and  distant  dvility, 
Norman  pushed  his  horse  towards  the  gate  that 
led  to  Belles-guardo. 

"  The  painter  shall  unfold  this  mystery,*'  he 
thought,  as  he  hastened  along  the  streets ;  ^*  he 
must  know  something  of  the  child  whose  face 
he  has  transcribed.     From  him  I  may  gain  a 
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dae  to  lead  me  out  of  the  maase  in  which  I  am 
so  singularly  bewildered.  Fool  that  I  was,  I 
should  before  have  fathomed  the  depth  of  his 
knowledge  on  this  subject.  I  will  deal  cun- 
ningly with  him.  I  will  steal  the  secret  firom 
his  unwary  lips,  for  secret  there  is;  if  this 
woman  be  the  mother,  the  painter  must  know  it. 
I  will  have  the  heart  out  of  him,  ere  I  be  again 
thrown  back  into  doubt." 

He  reached  the  door ;  it  led  into  a  wretched 
hoTcL  The  common  streets  were  not  more 
filthy  than  the  rough  steps  that  conducted  to  his 
n^ected  apartment.  He  pulled  the  little  dirty 
cord  at  the  opening  grate,  which  communicated 
with  the  room  where  dwelt  the  object  of  his 
search.  It  was  some  time  before  the  gate 
opened,  apparently  of  itself.  A  pretty  Came- 
Hera  leaned  down  from  the  third  story,  and  in 
a  soft  voice  asked  who  desired  entrance. 

On  enquiring  for  Signor  Ducii,  he  was  in- 
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fensed  tbat  be  was  ihiigirnwnly  J,  and  ooc 
expected  to  sarrivt  tSk  manoD^ 

"^  Can  I  see  Urn?" 

«  Scarcelj,  Signer/' 

^  It  is  a  matter  ispan  which  nj  life  idbj 
depend,^'  rejoined  Norman. 

^  Welly  walk  in,  Signor ;  but— sUy,  the 
hply  man  is  there  now/'  added  the  dark-ejed 
and  modest  yotmg  giri.  **  Come  with  me  in 
the  adjoining  room :  it  is  the  next  to  the  poor 
Signore  Dndi,  and  when  be  is  alone  I  will  caD 
yon. 

She  bent  her  head  gracefoUy  as  she  left  him 
in  the  scantily  furnished  paindng-foom  of  the 
dying  artist*  He  cast  his  eyes  aroond,  it  bore 
evident  marks  of  penary.  About  even  an  infc- 
rior  painter  there  rests  a  halo,  bowerer  feeble, 
of  genius  and  ambition.  His  mind»  eren  if  it 
hare  not  reached  them.  Has  ^everthdess 
grasped  at  the  more  radiant  shapes  of  nature. 
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life  has  been  one  of  floating  dreams  and 
brilliant  shadows :  a  continual  pursuit  after  the 
striking  and  the  beautiful.  He  inhabits  a 
rq;ion  half  ideal,  teeming  with  lovely  groupes 
and  steeped  in  gay  and  tender  colouring. 
When  he  withdraws  his  eyes  from  his  own  ima- 
ginations— ^imaginations  not  only  more  bright 
than  reality,  but  even  beyond  his  power  to 
pour  upon  the  visible  canvass — ^how  much  he 
must  behold  to  blot  out  from  the  picture  of 
common  life*-how  much  he  must  feel  to  palsy 
his  arm  and  chill  his  hope,  and  teach  him  td 
fear  that  he  struggles  in  vain ! 

^*  Poor  fellow  ?*  said  Norman,  as  he  gazed 
around  upon  half-sketched  fragments— a  Venus 
dripping  from  the  flood — ^a  helmed  head — a 
startled  steed — the  front  of  a  princely  palace. 
"  Poor  fellow ! — shadows  indeed ! — ^what  other 
men  possess  in  substantial  forms,  he  owns  only 
in  pictoral  resemblances — and  now  his  pencil 
idle — his  pallet   broken  — his   fervid  colours 
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mouldering  in  the  dust ;  from  the  bright  wm'kl 
of  glowing  lighty  he  goes  down,  to  the  shnmd — 
the  coffin — and  the  worm.  Best,  chilled  and 
tired  heart! — ^rest  from  your  labours ;  peaoe  aft 
last  will  still  its  throbs.  I  rqoioey**  he  cod:- 
tinued,  as  he  descried  in  the  room  several 
objects  provided  by  his  own  benevoknt  oaore  i 
^^  I  rejoice  that  ere  it  dose  ia  darimess  and 
death,  my  hand  has  shed  on  its  gloom  and  aor^ 
row,  even  one  little  beam  of  jdeasure/' 

A  groan  interrupted  his  reflections :  it  came 
from  the  chamber  of  death.  In  reply,  another 
voice  met  his  ear-*4t  startled  him  with  its 
familiar  sound.  The  room  which  he  then  occu- 
pied was  darkened;  before  the  door  lumg  a 
heavy  green  curtain.  He  approached :  again  he 
heard  the  voice— cool— wily— and  hjrpocritioal. 
The  temptation  was  irresistible ;  he  cautiously 
set  the  door  ajar,  and  glided  between  the  aper* 
ture  and  the  curtain,  a  station  whence,  himself 
unseen,  he  could  view  the  room  in  which  the 
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patient  lay.  There  were  in  it  three  peraons : 
the  first,  the  wretched  sufimr  himself,  appa- 
rently in  the  last  stage  of  malady.  A  light 
from  the  west,  which  the  sun  had  left  an 
immense  wall  of  emerald  and  gold,  fell  upon  his 
pale  dying  face.  The  second  was  the  girl  who 
had  admitted  him.  In  the  tliird,  seated  by  the 
bed  in  his  sable  gown,  with  the  glossy  black 
hair  parted  over  his  qtdet,  artful  features,  and  a 
subdued  look  of  holiness,  he  recognized  the 
priest. 

The  painter,  with  an  expression  of  long  suf- 
fering and  exhaustion,  was  just  replying  to  a 
question,  with  half  spent  breath. 

**  No :''  he  said,  "  never  a  word  on  that  sub* 
ject." 

"  But  he  seemed  rich  ?*' 

*'  Aye,  and  kind  as  a  brother.'' 

«  Tall  ?*' 

'^  Yes:  and  noble — ^the  bearing  of  a  prince.^' 

"  How  often  has  he  been  here  since  ?" 
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1  ^^.  Onee^  aooordfing  to  his  ptowiae.^ 

^^  And  he  gave  you  money  mthoufc  an  equi- 
indent? 

''  Yes/' 

'*  And  yon  know  not  his  name  ?^ 

^  No/' 

^'  You  swear  as  a  dying  man  you  have  nerer 
breathed  a  word  >" 

"  I  swear/' 

^*  And  that  you  never  will/' 

"  I  swear/' 

The  priest  rose  to  go,  promising  to  return  in 
the  morning.  As  he  withdrew,  the  young  and 
evidently  sinless  ^rl  followed  him  to  the  door, 
took  his  hand,  knelt  and  kissed  it* 

'^  Your  blessing,  my  father,*'  she  said  de» 
voutly. 

"  Bless  you — ^bless  you — ^my  child  !** 

Again  the  fair  enthusiast  kissed,  ere  she  sur- 
rendered, tihe  white  and  pious  hand. 
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When  father  Amfafoie  had  withdrawn,  Nor- 
man entered  at  the  call  of  the  girL 

The  painter  exhausted  with  the  previoua 
colloquy,  had  sunk  into  a  doze.  Norman  gazed 
on  his  broad  white  forehead.  There^  perhaps, 
slept  his  secret:  at  least  the  fiednt  due  that 
might  lead  to  it.  Those  lips— 'SO  cold — so 
still — coidd,  peradventure  with  a  breath  direct 
him  to  the  path.  Hours  he  lingered,  resolring 
when  the  object  of  his  solicitude  should  awake, 
to  attempt  die  discovery,  which  however  re- 
mote, he  could  not  help  vaguely  supposing,  in 
some  way  or  other,  linked  with  his  own  mys- 
terious fate. 

Late  in  the  night,  the  pale  invalid  opened 
his  eyes  wildly,  and  stretched  forth  his 
hands. 

"  My  mother  !  my  mother !"  he  murmured, 
^  my  gone  years— my  distant  home  among  the 
hills — ^tell  her-— I  died — with  her  name  on  my 
lips— tell  her— tell  her " 
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Vain^^TBin.  To  that  green  home  no  more 
his  foot  shall  stray:  that  voice  the  mother 
never  again  shall  hear.  Already  the  harrassed 
spirit  free  from  earthly  cares,  was  deep  amid 
the  secrets  of  another  world. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

A  CHARACTKR  PARTLY  UNFOLDED— THE  WANDERER 
DETECTS  A  CLUE  TO  LEAD  HIM  THROUGH  THE 
LABYRINTH. 

"  How  I  recall  Anchises  !  How  I  see 
His  mother's  mien— and  all  my  friend  in  thee."— 

Drfden'i  (EtuU. 

Bbforb  the  information  of  Morton,  which 
so  singularly  coincided  with  his  own  suspicions, 
Norman  had  planned  a  journey  to  Pisa  with 
him,  and  had  formally  taken  leave  of  Antonia 
and  the  priest;  it  had  been  his  intention  to 
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depart  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  ^leod  tlie 
evening  and  night  at  the  yilla  of  a  fnend,  a  few 
miles  from  town.  Now,  howercTj  he  changed 
his  mind,  and  after  visiting,  as  we  have  related, 
the  poor  painter  Ducii,  he  excoaed  hhnadf  to 
Morton:  went  alone,  and  ftdl  of  porteiitoiis 
presentiments  to  his  apartments.  In  order  to 
exempt  himself  firom  interruption;  he  had  nol 
informed  any  one  of  the  change  of  his  inten- 
tions, and  now  at  twelve  sat  alone  in  hia 
with  a  rush  of  thoughts,  new  and 
rolling  through  his  mind. 

He  had  overtaken  the  Countess  D , 

her  face  turned  upon  him— >the  very  eyes  of 
his    painting  —  the   very   countenance  —  no 
mother  ever  more  resembled  her   child;  his 
address  however,  was  received  with  the  same 
utter  coolness    and  self-possession  rendering 
nearer  approach  impossible. 

Did  she  know  him  ?  was  she  resolved  to 
continue  in  her  mystery?  was  there  any  relation 
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between  her  and  Claimont?  even  if  there  were 
— whatthen?  did  that  prove  any  thing  ?  sup- 
pose he  could  trace  and  demonstrate  aU  that  he 
suspected— that  she  was  mdeed  the  mother  of 
the  child— that  some  secret  relationship  subsist- 
ed between  her  and  Clairmont,— that  she  had 
been  in  America— should  she  ever  acknowledge 
an  this— would  it  realize  those  dun  and  irre- 
pressible forebodings,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  floating  in  his  mind  respecting  the  dis- 
covery of  his  own  deep  secret;  and  which  were 
gradually  increased  and  deepened  by  several 
trifles,  individually  ahnost  too  insignificant  to 
notice,  yet  m  the  aggr^te,  striking  and  in- 
explicable ? 

The  Priest  with  his  sly  smile,  his  silver 
words,  his  mysterious  and  silent  air,  his  evident 
desire  on  many  occasions  to  avoid  him;  his 
appearance  in  the  Duomo  with  that  gaunt  stran- 
ger, when  his  own  name  had  been  mentioned 
— the  secret  intruder  into  his  room— having 

VOL.  III.  n 
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evidently  perused  his  note-book, — this  woman 
— ^this  Countess  D— — ,  her  resemblance  to 
her  whose  life  he  had  saved  in  New  Yoilc— 
the  child's  picture^  with  the  very  scar;  and 
now,,  when  he  had  almost  abandoned  the  idea 
that  these  were  more  than  mere  coincide&oes 
here  comes  Morton  who  ezdaims  at  once,  that 

this  very  Countess  D 9  had  been  in  New 

York,  holding  dark  and  mysterious  communion 
with  Clairmont.  '^  What  ?''  he  continued  to 
muse,  ^^  is  the  black  veil  to  be  lifted  ?  are  these 
shadows  that  have  so  weighed  upon  me — are  they 
really  the  commencement  of  a  great  work  ?  is 
the  mighty  and  accursed  enchantment  which 
has  locked  me  in  odium  and  in  despair— is  it 
fading  away  ?  Do  the  links  begin  to  fall  from 
my  limbs  and  the  scales  from  my  eyes  ?  and 
this  very  Morton,  he  who  has  so  oddly  plunged 
me  in  this  dUemma,  is  he — silly  fool  as  he  is, 
to  be  the  instrument  ?  Shall  I  walkagain  among 
men  with  the  halo  of  innocence  beaming  around 
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my  brow — ^beaming  to  every  eye — ^to  every 
heart  ?  Flora  unmarried  and  the  friend  of  Julia 
— ^what  delicious  hopes — what — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  slight  noise;  it 
seemed  dose  to  the  wall,  behind  a  heavy  curtain. 
His  heart  leaped  to  his  throat.    He  was  already 
excited  to  a  most   nervous   agitation.      The 
heavy  toll  of  the  Duomo  was  just  sounding 
two  ;  all  was  silent.    He  leaned  his  ear.  Again 
he  heard  a  stir.     Hastily  extinguishing  the 
lamp,  he  silently  withdrew  within  a  deep  em- 
brasure in  the  window,  and  enveloping  himself 
in  the  folds  of  a  large  curtain,  waited  in  \m- 
breathing  silence.    A  light  appeared ;  the  dra- 
pery on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  which  he 
remembered  had  shaken  before,  when  hesuspect- 
ed  a  similar  intrusion,  once  more  moved  gently. 
Then,asa  cat  crouching  to  watch  his  prey,  a  form 
emerged  from  the  wall  with  a  shaded  lantern, 
bending,  listening,  prying,  step  by  step  and  on 
tip-toe.    The  intruder  reached  the  table,  held 

s  2 
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the  light  to  the  adjoining  nxMn,  as  if  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  one  by  chance  was  there;  then 
apparently  satisfied  with  his  scrutiny,  and  as- 
suming an  easier  andbolderair^heuncovered  his 
face,  and  sat  down  upon  the  large  chair  by  Uie 
table.  A  look  sufficed  for  recognition — ^it  was 
the  Priest. 

"  So — ^ho,'*  he  said,  "  to  Ksa  he  has  gone — 
well,  let  him,  if  he  would  but  stay ;  if  the  old 
tower  would  but  fall  and  crush  him,  we  should 
have  easy  work  of  it— only  he  prevents  her— - 
only  he ;  and  yet  the  green  fool  never  dreams 
it, — ^ba — ha — ^well,  let  us  see — she  shall  yet  be 
ours.'* 

'nie  worthy  man  proceeded  to  examine 
very  strictly  all  the  furniture  of  the  room  in 
any  way  appertaining  to  Leslie ;  he  turned 
over  the  papers,  glanced  among  the  books, 
looked  carefully  through  one  or  two  letters 
left  by  chance  on  the  table,  and  opened  with 
false  keys  the  trunks*      Norman   had  suffix 
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dent  presence  of  mind  to  restndn  his  impulse 
to  step  forth  and  lay  a  Hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
but  kept  perfectly  silent.  The  Priest  after 
looking  carelessly  through  such  papers  as  he 
found,  laid  his  hand  on  the  packet  brought  by 
Morton^  and  reading  the  superscription,  ex> 
claimed — 

"  No — yes — ^holy  virgin !  Norman  Leslie  I" 
After  arranging  every  thing  as  they  had  been 
before,  he  glided  out  of  the  apartment. 

^'  So  then,"  thought  Norman^  as  he  stepped 
from  his  hiding-place,  ^'  this  infernal  rascal  is  a 
spy-— nay,  something  more  than  a  spy;— what 
meant  the  ill-omened  raven  by  the  exclamation 
of  my  name,  and  the  courteous  wish  of  the 
leaning  tower^does  he  know  me  ?  he  spoke  too 
of  her — ^who  is  "  her  ?  ^  Antonia  the  beautiftd-^ 
the  innocent— tiie  light-hearted  Antonia !  I 
must  save  that  gentie  being  firom  the  wiles  of 
this  old  fox ;  and  since  I  know  the  secret  door^ 
I  will  endeavour  to  profit  by  it ;  every  day  my 
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reverend  brother  here  goes  at  eleven  far  «n 
hour  at  the  cathedmL  I  will  take  a  lode  into 
his  regions/' 

The  morning  came ;  Norman  met  the  Priest 
at  eleven  in  an  antichamber. 

^*  What,"  said  &ther  Ambrose,  in  his  smooth* 
est  tone,  ^^  Signor  Montfort  ?'' 

*' Aye,  holy  father,  by  the  merest  dianoe  I 
returned  at  day-break/' 

'^  I  rejoice  to  see  you  look  so  well,^  rejoined 
the  Priest  with  a  smile. 

When  he  was  gone,  Norman  ascended  into 
his  apartment,  and  after  much  scrutiny,  dis- 
covered a  small  and  well-concealed  sliding  panel ; 
he  opened  it  without  ceremony,  it  led'  into  a 
corridor  and  thence  into  another  suit  of  rooms 
less  elegantly  furnished.  In  a  small  room  with 
the  light  from  a  high  window,  shed  strongly 
down  upon  his  face,  sat  a  young  boy ;  he  was 
attentively  poring  over  a  book.  The  face  could 
not  be  mistaken :  it  was  the  same  sweet  coun- 
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tenance  which  smiled  in  the  picture^  and  the 
scar  was  distinctly  visible  over  the  eye-brow ; 
the  eyes  were  presently  raised  and  lowered  again; 
those  same  large  black  lostrous  orbs*  At  that 
instant  a  step  was  heard — ^Norman  withdrew 
unobserved,  into  his  chamber.  A  half-hour 
afterwards,  trembling  with  curiosity,  he  again 
tried  the  panel-»it  was  fastened  on  the  other 
side. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


THS  TH&BAD  18  BSOKBN  ONCS  MOSS. 

"  There  were  two  portnuts/* 

Thb  haughty  Countess  D ledAefitthioii 

of  Florence.  She  ^rss  the  diyinity  of  general 
admiration.  At  the  numerous  soirfes,  bttlls, 
conoerts  and  operas,  none  appeared  so  marked 
and  daszling.  The  Count  D— *-  had  been  a 
man  of  eighty,  and  scarcely  were  they  united 
by  the  priest  when  they  were  separated  by 
death.   The  old  man  went  quietly  to  the  gra^ 
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and  the  young  Countess  to  the  very  meridian 
blaze  and  splendour  of  fashion.  ^' A  noble  young 
widow/'  said  the  world,  '^  rich  beyond  compare 
— the  Duke  would  do  well  to  marry  her.'' 

Her  establishment  was  gorgeous.  Her  pa- 
lace was  newly  furnished  with  most  costly  care, 
and  her  equipage  it  was  the  sun  of  the  Cascine. 
Four  sable  coursers  drew  her  every  afternoon 
through  the  glittering  throng,  and  after  her 
were  turned  all  hearts. 

The  interest  she  attracted  was  not  a  little 
heightened  by  her  mien  of  cold  and  distant 
pride*  Her  manner  was  severe  and  even  fireez- 
iog*  Her  very  face,  beautiful  as  it  was,  had 
in  it  something  passionless  and  sepulchral.  A 
colourless  transparency  marked  her  dark  com- 
plexion. An  almost  bitter  smile  ofiien  revealed 
her  dazding  teeth  and  her  large  eyes  gleamed 
not  only  brilliantly  but  bumingly  around  upon 
Ihe  throng  o[  wondiippers,  fascinating  the  men 
with  a  dangercms  and  lustrous  softness,    which 
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on  encountering  the  distrustful  look  of  her  own 
sex,  turned  to  cool  and  keen  contempt.  One 
more  cordially  hated  by  the  fair,  more  raptu- 
rously applauded  by  the  manly,  moreremaiked 
and  courted  by  all,  dwelt  not  within  the  walls  of 
Florence. 

She  seemed  to  delight  in  her  triumphs  in  the 
beau  monde,  but  with  the  delight  of  pride  rather 
than  passion.  Her  lip  curled  and  her  eye 
flashed — but  her  heart  never  melted.  Her 
countenance  still  seemed  immutable,  passion- 
less, and  sometimes  even  wretched.  She  never 
sighed  ;  it  was  not  in  her  nature  ; — but  a  dose 
observer  might  discover  that  she  suffered — ^that 
amid  the  highest  gaiety  of  the  revel  her  soul  was 
sad  and  soUtary — that  amid  its  most  rndtii^ 
ardour  her  heart  was  marble — ^was  ice.  High, 
inscrutable,  cold  and  beautiful,  her  course  was 
watched  and  wondered  at.  Dukes  and  Counts- 
nay  Princes  and  Kings,  it  was  said— came  to  her 
fiset  when  her  eyes  softened  with  encouragement. 
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Yet  even  her  encouragement  was  bestowed 
with  the  artificial  brilliancy  of  an  actress  who 
smiles  from  the  prompt-book,  who  sustains  a 
tender  or  a  gay  role  with  the  ease  of  her  pro- 
fession ;  yet  whose  radiant  joy  or  graceful  love 
falls  from  her  as  an  idle  mantle  the  moment 
she  reaches  the  side  scene. 

There  was  a  magnificent  ball  at  the  Prince 
M— *-'s  the  second  evening  after  Norman^s 
adventure  of  the  sliding  paneL  Antonia — the 
Countess  D-*--^,  Leslie — all  the  world  were 
present.  Nonnan  tuned  his  powers  to  make 
himself  agreeable  to  the  fiiir  syren  who  had 
won  and  flung  away  a  thousand  hearts,  any  of 
which  others  would  be  proud  to  gain  and  prone 
to  treasure.  In  subsequent  conversations  with 
Morton,  he  had  learned  that  the  female  he  had 
seen  in  New  York  was  a  very  ordinarily  dressed 
woman,  and  apparently  from  the  common  ranks 
of  life ;  but  that  she  had  spoken  English  both 
at  Clairmont's  hotel,  and  at  the  interview  in 
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tji6  street.  She  hmd  spoken  the  hngaage  weSf 
and  he  scarcely  reooUected  a  fbreign  aeoeat. 
NonnaDj  with  the  most  courtly  reqiect,  first 
attached  himself  to  the  Duke,  and  quite  sue- 
ceeded  in  captivating  him.  He  next  coDtrrred 
to  draw  the  Countess  herself  into  the  disooursey 
and  with  the  most  Latent  but  guarded  vigilanee 
watched  to  detect  the  slightest  change  in  her 
features  as  he  proceeded  in  his  design.  Tbey 
conversed  of  America— -of  New  Yorit.  Pre- 
sently^ with  artful  abruptness,  he  asked  her  if 
she  had  ^'  ever  known  a  distingmshed  noble- 
man— Count  Clairmont  ?  " 

<<  Never,"  she  said,  with  the  most  perfect 
ease  and  composure.  ^'  She  had  heard  die 
name,  or  one  like  it,  but  had  never  met  the 
Count  himself 

During  this  apparently  casual  ccdioquy,  Nor- 
man regarded  her  with  all  his  awakened  aooL 
Their  eyes  even  met  full  and  undoudedly  as  she 
replied.    There  was  no  change  whatever  in  her 
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oountoumoe  and  manner.  It  was  still— «ol(t— 
hogfa— haughty — calm — ^not  a  hue  arose,  not  a 
feature  changed — ^her  lids  drooped  not— her 
eyes  shed  no  beam  of  light  the  less.  His  heart 
sank  within  him.  It  was  evidently  impossible. 
He  was  convinced,  and  he  utterly  abandoned 
the  idea.  Thus  completely  satisfied  of  the 
&Uacy,  both  of  his  own  suspicions  and  of 
Morton's  and  with  that  proneness  to  confidence 
peculiar  to  warm  and  candid  natures-*-he  ad- 
dressed the  Countess  with  a  respect  so  sincere 
and  evident— >so  much  more  real  than  that 
which  he  had  hitherto  assumed,  that  she  seemed 
slightly  pleased  with  his  attention  and  even 
bent  on  him  her  eyes  divested  of  their  unmelt- 
ing  and  distant  coldness,  with  a  shadowed  ten- 
derness that  made  him  whisper  to  his  heart— 

'^  She  is  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful  even 
than  I  supposed ! " 

^^  You  will  excuse  me,''  he  said  ;   ^'  but  you 
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bear  a  resemblance  so  singularly  stzoi^  to  a 
friend  in  whom  I  am  interested^  that  I  eonld 
not  forbear  indulging  the  hope  that  you  might 
be  the  same." 

She  smiled  calmly  again,  and  they  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  Prince  M^ .  As  she  tamed 

to  reply  to  the  salutation  of  the  Prince,  Antonia 
with  her  fiither  approached.  The  Marquis  en* 
tored  into  conversation  with  the  Duke ;  Norman 
spoke  with  Antonia. 

'<  Like  all  the  world,  Signor  Montfint,  '* 
she  said,  but  not  with  her  usual  free  and 
irank  manner,  ''  you  are  captivated  with  the 
lady  at  your  side,  I  perceive." 

The  remark  was  made  and  answered  in  Eng- 
lish. 

'*  She  is  a  remarkable  woman,"  replied  Nor- 
man. **  A  strange  interest  attaches  to  her  in 
my  eyes.  Seven  years  since  in  New  York,  my 
native  city,  I  rescued  the  life  of  a  lady  with 
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her  child  from  the  fury  of  two  maddened 
horsed  in  fiiU  flight.  This  lady  is  the  very 
counterpart  of  my  beautiful  American  friend. 
In  Florence  I  have  accidentally  met  with  a 
painting  of  the  very  child  ;•*-!  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, and  what  is  still  more  singular,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  yesterday  at  your  palace,  in  the  room 
of  the  holy  Father  Ambrose  I  beheld  the  lovely 
boy  himself.    I  knew  him  by  his  eyes  and 

face,  and  more  certainly  by  a  scar  over " 

A  fidnt  exclamation  caused  them  to  turn. 
The  Prince  had  just  U£t  the  Coimtess.  Nor- 
man fixed  his  eyes  on  her  countenance  as  if  he 
would  pierce  to  her  very  soul ;  and  for  the 
moment  his  suspicions  were  agam  awakened. 
She  sat  leaning  back  upon  the  embroidered 
couch,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  statue— *so  silent — 
so  thoughtful — so  sad  and  calm,  that  it  seemed 
impossible  she  could  have  uttered  the  cry  that 
was  attributed  to  a  lady  very  near  her,  whose 
coronet  of  diamonds  had  nearly  fallen.     He 
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then  resumed  hi3  enquiries  of  Aniania,  iHm 
informed  him  that  the  child  he  had  seen  was 
the  nephew  of  Father  Ambrose,  who  had  lately 
sufiered  him  to  visit  Florence  for  a  tinie,  and 
over  whose  education  he  watched  with  peculiar 
care. 

**  Indeed/'  she  added,  '^  so  great  is  his 
anxiety,  that  he  scarcely  permits  the  young  lad 
to  leave  his  presence  for  a  moment." 

The  Countess  and  Antonia  stood  together  in 
conversation.  They  were  the  two  most  lovely 
women  in  the  rooms — but  how  different !  the 
one  had  evidently  seen  the  world  and  suffered 
from  its  blight — splendidly  beautiful  she  was ; 
and  as  Norman  gaaed  upon  her  tall  and  majestic 
form — ^her  head,  in  its  queenly  shqpe  and  lifi^ 
reminded  him  of  Cleopatra.  Over  her  remarka- 
ble eyes  glittered  and  trembled  a  tiara  of 
diamonds  of  untold  value.  Beneath  shone  her 
dark,  thoughtful  face,  with  the  romance  of 
eastern  beauty^  an  Asiatic  softness   and  in- 
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dolenoe  of  manner  had  crept  oyer  her^  and  the 
splendour  of  her  attire  recalled  recollections 
of  Arabian  tales ; — still  even  through  the  whole 
there  was  memory  and  misery.  She  seemed  a 
Zenobia — ^not  in  the  splendour  of  her  P&hny- 
renean  throne,  nor  fainting  in  the  triimiph  of 
Amelian,  but  afterwards  calmed  and  subdued 
^^e  ambitious  Victor,  the  Syrian  queen,  simk 
into  the  melancholy  Italian  in  her  Roman 
villa. 

Norman's  eyes  turned  from  her  to  Antonia. 
In  her  shone  beauty  all  unshaded  by  sorrow — 
all  imtouched  by  time.  A  rosebud  scarce 
opened  to  the  summer  light.  Could  ever  tears 
cross  that  sunny  fitce  ?  Dewdrops  would  be  no 
more  pretty,  no  more  lightly  wafted  away— Hit 
least  so  thought  Norman. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  VIKW  BKHIND  THB  CURTAIN. 


To  lie  in  cold  obetroctioD.'* — Skakmptmiw, 


In  a  small  chamber,  far  removed  from  Ae 
gallery  and  suite  of  rooms  open  to  the  corioaity 
and  admiration  of  visitors,  the  old  Marquis 
Torrini  lay, ''  ooadied  on  a  curious  bed,''  sur- 
rounded by  mirrors— satin— gold— velvet  and 
precious  marble,  preparing  himself  to  die.  Tlie 
priest  sat  by  his  couch  arrayed  in  his  holy 
vestments.    The  patient  was  dreadfully  ema- 
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dated  with  sickness,  and  apparently  overcome 
with  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  his  approaching 
fate. 

«  Father  Ambrose,"  said  the  dying  Marquis, 
in  a  deep  voice,  *^  you  have  desired  to  see  me 
alone ;  speak  quickly,  for  they  say  my  time  is 
short'' 

^^  I  could  well  pray,''  said  the  priest  ^*  that 
your  days  might  be  lengthened,  but " 

''  But  you  think  such  prayers  would  be  use- 
less," interrupted  the  Marquis,  his  eyes  turning 
with  an  expression  of  horror  upon  his  com- 
panion. 

''  I  am  certain,''  replied  the  other,  ^*  that 
the  Marquis  Torrini  desires  his  servant  to  speak 
candidly." 

The  patient  cast  on  him  another  look 
of  despair,  and  murmured  as  if  half  to  him- 
self; 

''  It  is  not  posMle — ^it  cannot  be,— they  de- 
ceive me,  surely.    Die !    Die !"     he  repeated. 
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leaving  yon  calmness  sufficient  for  the  arrange' 
ment  of  your  earthly  circumstances.'^ 

*^  No,"  said  the  dying  man,  ^  it  is  not  the 
fiend^  it  is  nature— it  is  instinct.  The  horror 
of  death  is  phinted  in  our  breasts.  Jesus  him- 
self yielded  and  cried  out  on  the  cross.  Where 
a  God  trembles,  oh,  what  is  left  for  man  V* 

^  The  recollection,''  said  the  priest,  gently 
but  quickly,  ^  that  he  trembled  for  his  children 
— that  he  put  on  these  mortal  sufferings  to 
open  for  us  the  gates  of  Paradise.  lift  your 
eyes  to  Heaven." 

*^  Ambrose/'  said  the  patient,  *'  it  is  a  false- 
hood. What  have  I  done  that  you  join  in  this 
mummery— that  you  would  affright  my  soul 
with  idle  and  dreadful  apprehensions.  I  know 
I  am  weak  and  nervous,  but  I  may  yet  live.  I 
am  stronger  and  much  better  to-day ;  medecine 
has  enfeebled  me  more  than  disease.  I  am 
sure,  sure,  dear  Ambrose,  of  regaining  my 
health.'^ 
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The  priest  cast  his  eyes  upwards  and  his  lips 
moved. 
"  Why  do  you  pray  ?"  asked  the  Marquis. 
"  For  you,  my  brother.     I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  for  an  idle  tenderness  would  sufiier 
you  to  meet  the  crisis  that  awaits  you— perhaps 
this  day — ^perhaps  this  hour — " 

'^  Holy  Christ !"    murmured  the    terrified 
noble. 

"  — ^Blindfolded  and  ignorant  where  you  go,'* 
continued  the  priest,  disregarding  the  intemip*  l 

tion ;  '^  the  beast  brought  up  for  slaughter  may 
yield  his  throat  to  the  knife  without  previotia 
warning ;  he  may  feel  the  life-blood  ebb  and 
bubble  away,  and  the  icy  faintness  of  death 
steal  over  his  stiffening  and  quivering  limbs, 
with  only  the  brutishness  of  physical  pain; 
he  has  no  soul, — ^his  obtuse  dullness  is  a  gift 
of  mercy  from  God.    But  you  are  immortal,  ^ 

and  the  hour  approaches  when  you  must  bid 
farewell  to  earth — ^for  ever." 
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The  Marquis's  face  whitened  to  a  yet  more 
livid  ghastliness;  he  rolled  his  startling  eye- 
balls towards  the  solemn  and  severe  face  of  the 
speaker. 

''  And  you  tell  me,  then^  Ambrose,  with 
your  priestly  sanctity,  tiiat  this  is  death  upon 
me?" 

'^  Death,"  echoed  the  priest. 

"  That  the  stately  mansion — my  villas — my 
palaces — my  untold  treasures — my  proud  hopes 
are  all  gone—" 

"  Bubbles,''  cried  the  Priest, "  passing — hol- 
low— idle  bubbles." 

"  Holy  virgiik — save  me !"  cried  the  cour- 
tier In  a  changed  tone  of  voice,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause.  ^'  Where  are  your  prayers  ?" 
and  wiped  with  his  clammy  hand  the  drops 
that  stood  on  his  forehead. 

^^They  have  ascended  to  Heaven  in  all  the 
watches  of  the  night,"  replied  the  other 
meekly  and  devoutly. 
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''And  with  what  ayail,  Ambrose?^  asked 
the  Marquis. 

''  The  ways  of  God/'  said  the  Priest,  *^  can- 
not be  read  by  mortals;  death  comes  to  all 
at  some  time  or  other/' 

''  And  your  miracles  too  ?"  said  the  Marquis, 
who  while  in  reality  quite  destitute  of  any 
rational  religion  or  supporting  belief,  was 
merged  in  the  darkness  and  paradoxes  of  the 
blackest  superstition.  ''  Your  sacred  brethren 
have  raised  the  dead — oh,  can  they  not  save 
the  living?  Think,  Ambrose,  think,  has 
yonder  church  no  relic — ^have  your  saints  no 
power?  You  have  called  the  waters  of  the 
clouds  upon  the  earth — you  have  cured  the 
lame^  the  palsied,  the  ulcerous,  b^gars  and 
wretches  have  benefitted  by  your  intercessions 
and  your  power.  I  am  none  of  these — I  am 
rich — noble.  Drive  this  dreadful  sickness  from 
my  veins  \  pour  health  and  strength  into  my 
heart^-^ve  me  once  more  to  tread  the  green 


graaa—- to  hear  the  birds  in  the  groTe— to  look 
on  bright  nature — to  be  a  manr^o  this,  Am- 
brose, and  I  will  make  yon  wealthy,  yon  shall 
revel  in  gold." 

The  voice  of  the  speaker  grew  husky  and 
choked,  and  he  fell  back  exhausted. 

The  priest  looked  down  a  moment  on  his 
ghastly  face ;  his  blue  shrivelled  lips ;  his 
loosened  and  discoloured  teeth;  his  emaciated 
cheeks ;  his  hollow  eyes ;  his  sunken  temples ; 
and  shook  his  head. 

'^  Marquis  Torrini,"  he  said,  after  cautiously 
looking  around  the  apartment  as  if  to  be  se- 
cure against  listeners,  "  your  hopes  of  eardi 
are  vain.  I  may  not  trifle  with  you  on  this, 
your  last  day^peradventure  your  last  hour«^ 
the  wealth  of  Europe,  of  the  world — ^the  powers 
of  science  of  necromancy — nay,  the  virtue  of 
prayer  and  divine  reUcs  can  stead  you  no- 
thing." 

The  Marquis  groaned  feaifully,  and  cast  his 
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eyes  around  the  apartment  as  if  to  sunpey  £br 
the.  last  time  the  objects  and  images  fion 
which  be  was  about  to  part  for  e^er* 

"  Oh  save  me !''  he  at  length  muttered^ 
'^  save  me,  save  me  P' 

'^  Nay,  hear  me  further,''  continued  his 
ghostly  adviser,  '^  death  alone,  the  mere  bo- 
dily pang,  is  nothing;  till  it  touches  you,  yoa 
live ;  when  it  comes,  it  is  gone.  I  would  that 
death  itself  were  your  only  fear." 

^^  Sacred  Mother !"  ejaculated  the  invalid. 

**  You  are  old,  my  Lord>"  continued  die 
Priest,  ^^  your  locks  are  white,  your  stay  has 
been  long  in  the  land — " 

^'  Oh  !  short  it  seems  to  me.'* 

^'You  are  ungrateful  now,  in  your  dying 
hour,  as  you  have  ever  been  ungrateful  to 
heaven.  Your  years  have  been  years  of  ple»> 
sure:  you  have  wallowed  in  luxury — ^youhave 
laughed  and  revelled — danced  and  gambled*— 
what  right  have  you  to    call  on  the   Holy 
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Mother?  what  ofierings  of  yours  have  ever 
hung  on  her  altar  ?  when  has  your  knee  bent 
in  her  homage  ?" 

*'  By  aU  the  sunts/'  exclaimed  the  Marquis^ 
remonstratingly,  ^^  morning  and  night  for  fifty 
years  have  I  knelt  before  her  image." 

^^  Aye/'  4aried  the  Priest,  **  your  knee,  your 
corporeal  knee  has  touched  the  crimson  cloth 
— ^and  your  idle,  and  imthinking  tongue  has 
paid  her  useless  homage.  But  the  holy  Mother 
of  God  is  not  propitiated  by  such  Talueless 
breath  and  unmeaning  motion.  By  the  True 
Cross,  I  tell  you  I  cannot,  I  dare  not,  at  this 
instant  pray  for  your  souL  The  silent  words 
rise  sluggishly  in  my  bosom  and  part  heavily 
firom  my  lips.  Some  leaden  influence,  some 
fiendish  weight  dogs  their  airy  wings  and  they 
fall  back  unheard.'' 

'^  Oh  pious  father,  I  confess  my  sina^-^n- 
teroede    fi>r    me— push— compel    your    holy 
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prayers  upwards!  urge,  urge  their  flight.  I 
will  aid  you,  by  Saint  GioTaimi,  your  worda 
startle  and  affright  me." 

^  Alas  !  careless  man/'  said  the  Priest  in  a 
more  severe  tone,  perceiving  he  had  fully 
aroused  the  childish  superstition  of  the  sick 
man.  ^^  It  is  in  vain-~it  is  in  vain — ^the  fiend  has 
the  advantage.  You  have  deserted  heaven — 
heaven  deserts  you.  The  evil  One  even  now 
enters  your  room— he  gloats  upon  your  dying 
torments—** 

"  Saints  of  heaven !" 

^^  He  passes  to  your  bed-side  unrebuked: 
he  watches  by  your  pillow  and  triumphs  in 
anticipation  over  such  dreadful  vengeance  as  I 
dare  not  even  think  of *' 

"  Ambrose — ^l^y  the  blood  of  Christ — £ar 
the  love  of  the  Virgin— aid  me,  advise  me, 
rescue  me !  what  shall  I  do*-" 

The  nervous  and  dying  noble,  crouched  in 
his  bed,  covered    his  face   with  the  clothes. 
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tind  spoke  in  an  agonised  voice  which  evinced 
the  extremity  of  superstitious  terror. 

"  My  Lord  Marquis/'  said  the  priest,  **  you 
know  I  love  you.  It  was  to  save  you  that  I 
sought  your  bed—" 

**  Thanks— the  thanks  of  a  lost  dying  sinner^ 
divine  Ambrose." 

'^  You  know  in  our  holy  church  there  are 
divers  relics  impregnate  with  supernatural 
virtue.  Among  them  reposes,  in  its  sacred 
case,  a  nail  of  the  true  cross.  You  know  also 
that  over  the  southern  door  not  far  from  the 
statue  of  God  the  Father,  is  a  group  of  the 
Madonna  and  our  Saviour  between  two  angels. 
Late  kst  night,  I  entered  the  deserted  and 
sacred  pile,  alone,  and  with  devout  and 
earnest  adoration,  produced  the  mystic  naiL 
Its  wondrous  influence  shed  through  the  gloomy 
and  immense  aisles  a  calm  and  effulgent  light 
fuU  of  indescribable  glory.  Placing  it  on  the 
altar,  I  knelt  for  an  hour,  as  I  have  already 
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said^  and  prayedior  your  welfare.  Long»loi|g  I 
prayed. 

'^  In  Tain — ^in  vain  ?"  demanded  the  invalid 
gasping  in  his  intense  anxiety. 

'^  In  vain,  for  a  slow  rolling  hour;  much 
ado,  I  had.  Marquis,  to  gain  for  you  the 
ear  of  Heaven.  There  are  those  for  whom  at 
the  very  first  reveidment  of  the  blessed  nail, 
the  Virgin  descends  at  once  and  speaks 
aloud/' 

^^  Gk>  on,  go  on,  oh  holy  man  V* 

*^  At  lei^  as  I  knelt  die  Yiigin  Mother 
descended  fix>m  the  window  and  sat  inthnmed 
upon  the  altar.  I  urged  your  cause— she 
frowned  severely  on  me,  and  my  heart  quailed  ; 
but  at  length  she  said,  there  is  one  hope  en 
earth  for  your  dying  sinner.  He  can  yet  show 
that  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  to  Jesus—'' 

**  How,  Ambrose,  how  ?*' 

'^  Bending  my  forehead  till  it  touched  the 
nutfble  floor,  even  thus  did  I  ask  the  aaciad 
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Virgin !  How  ?  Oh  mother  of  Ghxl !  I  sud, 
can  the  dying  sinner  be  saved  from  the  flames 
ofheU?"— 
'*  And  then — Ambrose— 4md  then-^^' 
'^^Let  him  bestow  his  daughter  on  the 
convent  of  St.  Ursula — she  said,'  and  disap- 
peared." 

"  My    child— my   child — ^my  sweet   giri  !'* 
groaned  ibe  poor  Marquis* 

*^  I  know/'   said  the  Priest,   '^  that  she  is 

the  hope  of  your  heart ;  but  what  would  become 

of  her  without  you  ?  the  bad  world,  the  vile, 

corrupt,    poisonous,    polluting    world,  would 

bhcken  her  pure  innocence.     Hie  snares  of 

Satan  are  already  spread  for  her  tttider  feet 

Have  you  already  provided  for  her  y 

**  She  is  the  heiress  of  all  my  wealth.'' 

**  Ah  now,    MaiHiuiB,  behold,    the   Yiigin 

comes :  she  descends  in  a  doud  of  light  and 

soft  fire ;   look,   she  turns  her  heavenly  eyes 

^n  you.    The  evfl  One  whom  I  now  b^hdd 
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larking  by  your  side,  shrinks  away  and  trem- 
bles lest  by  one  great  act,  worthy  to  make  you 
a  saint  you  baffle  his  toils  for  ever  and  rise 
among  the  blessed.  Send  your  daughter  to  the 
convent  of  St  Ursula — send  her  there  a  pure 
unsoiled  victim  on  the  altar.  Her  stainless 
prayers  will  plead  for  you  like  thunder.  Her 
virtues  will  be  a  spell  to  guard  you  from  wo«- 
look  now^  Marquis,  look  how  he  trembles/' 

*^  Ha !  —  who  trembles  ? "  said  the  noble, 
raising  himself  on  his  elbow  and  casting  an 
afinghted  glance  around  the  room. 

"  He — ^look  the  evil  One— with  his  huge 
eyes  of  fire  glaring  on  you,  and  breathing  of 
smoke  and  sulphur." 

"  Save  me,  Ambrose,  save  me  1*' 

'^  See  he  starts  lest  with  one  fell  blow  you 
strike  him  for  ever  to  the  dust  and  send  him 
howling  and  limping  back  to  hell/' 

"  I  win,  Ambrose  —  I  will  bestow  my 
daughter^*'     said  the  half-fainting,   wretdied 
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victim.  ''  But  my  wealth,  what  will  become  of 
my  vast  treasures  V* 

"  Thy  cousin  Alezzi/'  rejoined  the  Priest. 

"  But  my  will  is  made—" 

''  Revoke  it," 

^'  I  am  faint — ^I  am  sick— -my  eyes  grow  dim/' 

^'  Ever  watchful  for  your  soul*s  salvation," 
cried  the  Priest,  ^'  I  have  already  prepared 
a  will,  you  have  but  to  sign;  behold  the  fiend 
already  retreats  from  your  bed,  and  the  mother 
of  God  smiles  and  nods." 

**  But,  Ambrose,  my  sight  is  dark— I  cannot 
even  read." 

''  Let  me  read  it." 

^  Holy  St.  Dominick — ^a  faintness  comes 
over  me :  my  hearing  is  thick." 

^'  Sign  it  then  unread,"    cried  the  Priest. 

The  dying  man  reached  forth  his  hand  and 
with  blind  eagerness  scrawled  his  signature  to 
the  parchment,  while  the  Priest  supported  him 
on  the  bed. 
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The  voices  of  the  prooesskm  of  the  koet 
in  their  long  monotonous  channt  now  floated 
slow  from  the  distuioe^  gradually  increasing 
in  sound.  The  Priest  folded  up  and  plaoed 
in  his  bosom  the  will ;  Antonia  rushed  into  the 
room^  her  eyes  streaming  with  tears.  Hie 
chant  grew  nearer  and  nearer,  louder  and 
louder.  It  stopped  before  the  palace.  It 
ascended  the  steps,  it  rang  at  the  door. 

**  I  recall— I  revoke/'  said  the  dying  Mar- 
quis, raising  himself  on  his  elbow  with  momen- 
tary strength. 

But  the  voices  of  the  procession  which  now 
filled  the  room  rendered  his  words  nearly 
inaudible.  A  fit  of  coughing,  caused  perhaps 
by  his  excitement,  exertion  and  exposure 
during  the  previous  hour  seiaed  him ;  after 
which  he  sank  back  upon  his  pillow.  Raising 
himself  then  again  he  rolled  his  eyes  from  form 
to  form  with  a  glassy,  deathlike  gaie ;  at  length 
they  rested  on    the  form  of  Antonia,    who 
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kneding  at  his  bed  side  was  gaadng  up  at  him 
with  a  mingled  expressian  otgnei,  alann  and 
horror.  The  dying  fiither  reoogntBed  her, 
reached  forih  his  hands  to  her  beantifal, 
glossy  head— Hraised  his  eyes— attempted  twice 
to  speak*^  — 
Let  us  draw  a  veil  OTcr  the  scene. 


MS  namMAX  utwiLxm. 


CHAPTER   IX- 


TBM  »«An«»  MAKK8  AN  ACQUAINTANCB. 

Ann  sacra  iimes 
Qud  BOB  OHMTtalia  pectorm  cogit. 


It  wis  near  the  hour  of  morning.  The  tall 
and  gaunt  Akni  paced  his  chamber  with  im- 
patience ;— *now  be  started  at  the  sound  of 
passing  footsteps-  now  he  stopped  and  leaned 
his  ear,  as  if  expecting  some  one's  approach. 

**  By  all  the  saints,''  be  exclaimed  at  length, 
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'^  how  long  he  lingers  !  The  old  dotard  is  dead 
these  eight  hours.     I  told  him  the  instant,  the 
very  instant — and  I  see  the  moon  is  low  in  the 
west.      That  creature  has  bewitched  me,  I 
think,  with  that  sweet  look  of  hers  !     How  it 
glances  each  moment  across  me,  and  ever  as- 
sociated with  her  father's  wealth.     My  heart  is 
a  whirlpool  of  I  know  not  how  many  contend- 
Log  passions— hope,  avarice,  and  fear !     What 
if  he  have  failed  ?    That  world  of  treasure  &Ils 
to  the  hand  of  a  girl — a  weak,  improtected, 
unadvised  girl — ^to  waste  upon  that  renegade 
adventurer,  Leslie.    The  old   Marquis  deems 
me  a  saint.     It  must  have  been  easy  for  Am- 
brose to  work  upon  his  feelings  in  my  favour, 
and  she  thus  dispossessed  of  her  fortune.     Let 
her  marry  me  or  not,  the  piastres  are  mine  1 
What !  do  I  shrink  at  grasping  them  ?    Are 
they  not  better  mine  than  hers  ? — ^mine,  who 
have  drained  the  last  of  my  resources.      What 
can  she  do  with  so  much  ?    Her  equipage,  her 
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**  Dear  Ambrose— nay,  sit;  you  are  tired* 
You  shall  be  my  friend  for  ever.  Ask  what 
yon  will ;  it  is  yours.  They  told  me  long  ago 
that  my  worthy  cousin  had  taken  the  lei^— but 
whence  this  delay  ?  " 

**  Grief  and  respect  for  my  late  honoured 
master,"  said  the  Priest,  with  another  smile. 

"  Why,  you  imtoward  knaye !"  cried  the 
Marquis.  ^  You  do  not  seriously  mean  that 
grief  or  respect  had  anything  to  do  with  your 
tarrying?" 

Ambrose  gave  another  smile  silently  through 
his  white  teeth,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  took  from 
his  pocket  a  parchment.  Before  he  proceeded 
to  unfidd  it,  he  said  : 

**  Yes  ;  grief  and  respect  both  kept  me ;  but 
both  belonged  to  another  and  a  softer  bosom. 
Antonia  detained  me." 

'<  Tell  me  hastily,  best  of  friends, — ^tell  me 
alL" 

**  By  the  mass,  all  I  can  remember  of  it  I 
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wilL  Firsdy,  the  old  Marquis  died^  and  fhat 
in  the  very  moment  when  about  to  revoke  this 
precious  paper.  As  he  fell  back^  with  his  last 
motion^  the  girl  rushed  in.  The  death  scene 
was  a  Caraoaggio,  My  |>encil,  you  know,  leans 
towards  the  warmth  and  lovelinesa  of  Titian." 

*'  No  matter  how  your  pendl  leans.  Priest ; 
on  with  your  story." 

^'  When  the  poor  old  nobleman  was  stiff 
and  cold,  they  tore  off  Antonia  with  difficulty, 
she  crying  the  while  that  she  was  now  without 
a  friend  on  the  globe.  Seising  this  oppoitnnityj 
I  led  her  into  a  secluded  apartment,  and  touched 
upon  the  subject  of  the  will—" 

^^  How,  good  Ambrose  ?  quidc  ! — ^I  ache — I 
bum!" 

^*  I  told  her  how  her  honouraUe  and  la- 
mented father  had  spent  his  last  moments  with 
me,  at  his  own  request,  that  he  had  spoken  of 
you  with  the  utmost  affection/' 

The  Marquis   Aksm,"    interrupted  she. 
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**  Ah  !.  I  guess  to  what  purpose.  I  know  too 
wdl  my  lamented  father  held  him  highly  in  his 
estimation.  I  despise  and  distrust  him/' 
Humph/'  said  the  Marquis. 
I  am  frank/'  cried  the  Priest,  '^  I  speak 
all  my  lovely  child  said.  You  will  not  accuse 
me  of  misrepresenting,  when  I  assure  you  that 
your  honourable  father  has  better  reasons  than 
you  know  of  for  loving  the  good  Marquis.  / 
am  your  £riend  and  father.  I  will  not  deceive 
you.  She  seized  my  hand  with  an  impulse  of 
her  young  trusting  heart,  kissed  it,  and '* 

^'  Kissed!"  interrupted  the  Marquis, knitting 
his  brows. 

*^  Ton  forget,''  said  the  Priest,  in  a  paren- 
thesis, and  with  another  of  those  expressive 
smiles,  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable— ^^  you 
foiget  my  profession— she  begged  me  to  pro- 
ceed. I  Aetk  touched  on  your  noble  character, 
your  generous  recklessness,  which  had  in  some 
degree  diminished  your  estates-^" 
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^'  Aye,"  echoed  die  Marquis,  ^  dirainiahed 
indeed  i" 

''/four  pure  habits ^^your  amiabk  cha- 
racter/'— (with  another  deep  smile)— *' your — " 

*'  Enough/'  said  the  Marquis ;  ''  to  the 
rest/' 

''  In  fine  then,  I  told  her  it  was  her  illus- 
trious father's  last  wish  and  will ;  knowing 
none  so  it  to  protect  her  youth  as  you,  tiiat 
she  should  submit  her  actions  toyour  authoiily 
until  she  saw  fit  to  enter  the  convent  of  St. 
Ursula.  I  told  her  also  that  you  had  the 
guardianship  of  her  fortune/' 

^  And  what  said  my  sweet  mistress  ?  " 

*'  As  your  Lordship  murmured  before,*'  said 
Ambrose,  ''  when  she  but  kbsed  my  hand." 

''  On,  on,"  said  the  Marquis^  sternly. 

**  She  threw  hersdf  at  my  feet— seiied  my 
hand-— covered  it  with  kisses,  (you  know,  my 
Lord,  she  is  but  a  child,  iuid  so  foil  of  ftdfag 
and  affection  that  it  overflows  without  boimdi 


upon  every  suxrounding  object ;  she  has  a  dog 
which  she  adores)  begged  me  at  least  to  save 
her  from  the  &te  of  wedding  you.  Her  beau- 
teous eyes  were  drowned  iti  tears,  and  her 
grief  was  so  beautiful,  that*'— 

^  Silence,  knave,  enough  $  give  me  the  will, 
if  I  am  her  guardian,  I  will  mould  her  tastes 
difierently*'' 

'^  My  honoured  Lord,  it  is  here ;  behold 
where  the  blind,  dark  hand  of  expiring  life  has 
ruddy  traced  the  feeble  marks.  Your  lordship 
18  now  high  and  wealthy  again— you  will  not 
forget  your  faithful  Ambrose.'* 

**  Not  for  worlds',  good  Priest— the  thousand 
piastres  are  yours.  Return  to  Antonia  to- 
morrow, and  seek  to  persuade  her  to  my 
wishes.  So  much  beauty  were  better  in 
liiese  arms,  tiian  in  a  convent;  but  lutfaer 
than  suffsr  diis  princely  fortune  to  elude 
me,  she  shall  be  buried  in  «  eonvetit— 
or*'— 
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*^  In  the  grave,"  said  the  Priest,  smiling. 

The  Marquis  replied  not;  but  with  a  ooun* 
tenance  full  of  gloating  delight  and  triumph, 
unfolded  the  parchment;  but  as  he  cast  his 
eyes  over  its  broad  page,  his  hard  gaunt  coun- 
tenance took  a  paler  hue — ^his  Ups  were  pressed 
closely  together— his  nostril  dilated  with  long 
drawn  breath — his  remarkable  brows  were  knit 
into  a  fierce  frown,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to 
shoot  sparks  of  living  fire. 

''  Fiends — Hell — and  the  raging  furies-— 
Priest !"  roared  he,  at  length,  in  a  voice  so 
changed,  that  it  seemed  that  of  another 
speaker,  and  stamping  his  foot  against  the  te»> 
selated  floor  with  the  last  imprecation-^^^  What 
trash  is  this?" 

^'  My  noble  Lord — ^the  will—  the  signed  legid 
will  of  the  Marquis  Torrini,  bequeathing  hit 
daughter  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Ursula,  or  to 
your  arms,  and  all  his  estates  to  your  posses- 


sion." 
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"  Will — ^will !"  almost  howled  the  Marquis, 
furious  passion  blackening  his  face,  *'  it  is  no 
wiD." 

"  My  Lord—" 

"  Lord — ^me  no  Lord — ^villain,  knave,  wretch ! 
you  have  been  false ;  this  is  a  worthless  sheet 
of  parchment— *the  lease  of  a  house  or  some 
such  tradesman's  trash,  scrawled  on  the  bot- 
tom with  the  half  legible  characters  of  that 
stupid,  bigotted  old  dotard — ^Ambrose !" 

He  stopped  suddenly,  and  res'ted  his  large 
fierce  eyes  full  on  the  face  of  the  Priest,  while 
his  broad  chest  rose  and  fell  with  the  storm 
within— 

"  You  have  not  dared  to  trifle  with  me  /*" 

"  By  St.  Dominick— by  St.  Paul— by  the 
Virgin   Mother,  this    is    some  necromancy ! 

I— I—'* 

He  stopped  in  bewildered  confusion,  while 
the  Noble  stood  glaring  on  him  with  the  fero* 
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dous  eyes  of  a  tiger,  pausing  the  moment  ere 
he  rends  his  prey. 

Ambrose  crossed  himself,  uttered  an  excla- 
mation of  horror,  and  dropped  upon  his  knees. 

Alezzi  seized  him  by  tlie  breast  of  his  black 

robe— a  flake  of  foam  pecked  his   lips;    he 

shook  his  crouching  companion  with  his  iron 

grasp,  and  in  a  husky — ^half  suffocated  tone, 

added — 

"  Speak,  slave — speak  !" 

"  By  my  hopes  of  heaven — ^by  earth — by  hell 
I  am  innocent  of  this/' 

'^  All  the  hopes  of  my  life  blasted  in  one 
moment!''  shrieked  the  Marquis. 

''  I  know  nought  of  the  means  by  which 
this  paper  has  been  transformed,"  said  Am- 
brose. ^'  I  swear  by  the  holy  cross  and  crown 
— I  swear  by  the  bones  of  my  father,  I  am 
myself  astonished,  bewildered,  and  amazed— 
what  has  come  over  me  ?      But  now  I  held  it 
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in  my  possession-^folded  it  with  my  own  hands 
and  placed  it  in  my  bosom ;  and  now  again 
while  as  fiur  as  my  scattered  senses  can  speak, 
it  has  never  left  me^  I  find  this  worthless 
scrawl,  foreign  firom  the  purpose^  yet  signed  by 
Torrini  j-^what  thunderbolt  has  fallen  upon 
me?" 

'^  Ambrose^"  cried  the  Marquis^  in  a  calm, 
deliberate  tone^  *^  if  thus  be  the  error,  it  is  the 
strangest,  stupidest,  damned'st  error  !  If,  as  it 
sometimes  flashes  upon  me,  may  be  the  case, 
it  is Jraud — fraud  on  your  part,  double  fraud 
against  me,  while  you  seem  for  me  to  defiraud 
others— I  am  an  indifferent  master  of  my  own 
language ;  but  I  cannot  call  up  words  to  name 
the  hot,  deadly,  swift  vengeance  with  which 
I  will  overwhelm  you.  I  will  stab  you  even 
at  the'^altar/' 

"  My  honoured — ^my  beloved  master,"  said 
the  Priest,  in  a  supplicating  tone  and  attitude. 


•  »•? 
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me,  and  in  my  very  grasp ;  monarchs  might  have 
envied,  and  queens  have  loved  me;  beauty 
would  have  been  at  my  feet,  and  power  in  my 
hand — ^with  the  wealth  of  this  little  soft-faced 
girl,  I  could  have  wielded  Jove's  thunder. 
These  were  my  thoughts  an  hour  ago ;  nofWy^ 
he  added,  stopping  suddenly  and  folding  his 
arms, — ^^  what  am  1 7  A  beggar — the  prey  of 
gamblers— the  outcast  of  his  circle— a  fool— a 
wretch — a  baffled,  useless  reptile—'* 

During  this  long  outburst  of  passion  Am- 
brose had  collected  his  senses  and  regained  his 
composure.  He  waited  till  his  companion,  or 
his  master,  had  concluded^bent  his  head 
down  moodily  upon  his  breast,  and  then  spoke 
in  an  insinuating  voice,^- 

'^  My  noble  Lord  will  hear  his  servant. 
Tou  have  wronged  me  by  your  suspicions. 
How  can  I  have  been  false  ?  Had  I  been  so, 
how  could  I  escape  your  knowledge  or  your 
just  revenge  ?  What  could  I  gain  by  falsehood  ? 
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away,  her  actions  I  can  mould  at  will, — you 
shall  yet  be  master  of  her  coffers.'' 

The  Marquis  regarded  him  with  a  look  pene- 
trating and  gloomy. 

"  May  my  soul  never  enter  the  gates  of 
heaven/'  said  the  Priest, ''  if  I  am  not  fidelity 
itself." 

"  Ambrose !  if  you  play  me  false " 


o  2 
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CHAPTER    X. 


A  QrJLBmU.  AXD  A  CHAMGK. 


**  TW  4m£t  mtow  still  dingB  to  his  side."— IvytL 

BKArriprL  broke  the  day  upon  the  stem 
i<i  }^ad9K>f  on  the  maroing  when  the  body  of 
the  pcKY  Marquis  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
ivKi\b  ot  his  fathers.  The  iUness  of  Torrini  had 
lu  $<Mue  measure  <fiverted  the  attention  of 
Nvvman  from  his  own  singular  situation.  He 
hjid  found  lumsdf  in  this  foreign  huid  ap- 
parently lemote  firooi  anything  connected  with 
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his  interests.  The  years  which  had  rolled  over 
his  head  had  half  healed  his  wounds.  His  mind 
had  been  made  up  never  to  revisit  his  country, 
unless  at  a  distant  period,  and  then  in  disguise. 
The  hope  of  dearing  his  &me— of  discovering 
the  secret  of  Rosalie  Romain's  fate  had  been 
completely  extinguished.  Even  his  early  love 
had  melted  into  a  dream,  and  no  more  mingled 
in  his  thoughts  among  the  realities  of  the  future. 
He  hadformedplans  of  resuming  again  his  travels 
into  these  oriental  lands,  whose  language  and 
people  were  most  disjoined  from  his  own,  and 
now  he  found  himself,  by  a  mere  chance  fiedlen 
upon  a  vein  of  the  most  extraordinary  casualities 
and  coincidences  which,  however  they  some- 
times appeared  unimportant,  at  others  stretched 
to  their  most  painful  tension  his  curiosity,  sus- 
pense, and  suspicion.  He  seemed  passed  into 
a  magic  circle,  where,  under  the  wand  of  some 
enchanter,  viewless  phantoms  of  his  own  fitte 
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attended  on  his  steps,  whispering  ever  in  his 
ear  words  connected  with  the  mightiest  secret 
of  his  destiny — brushing  by  his  dbow— >dartii^ 
over  his  sleep  —disappointing  him  when 
most  excited— exdting  when  most  hopdess. 
Vainly  he  had  striven  to  grasp  these  shifting 
shadows*  It  seemed  that  the  more  he  exerted 
himself  the  £effiher  he  wandered  firom  their  aid 
-—that  aoly  when  he  sat  down  pasuvdy  or 
abandoned  to  pursuit,  their  fimtastic  and  ca- 
pricious influences  again  rose  around  him. 

The  possibility,  however,  of  pierang  the 
secret  which  hung  so  darkly  over  him,  had  le* 
turned  upon  his  mind  and  the  sparii  of 
hope  had  been  fiemned  into  a  blase.  The  feelings 
he  had  imagined  long  since  extinct,  recurred  to 
him  with  redoubled  force.  His  old  impressions 
were  once  more  uppermost  in  his  heart  His 
suspicion  of  Clairmont  grew  blacker  and  deeper ; 
with  his  suspicion  his  hate,  and  with  his  hate 
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his  hope  of  crossing  him.  The  Countess  D 

lie  had  resolved  to  watch,  but  she  had  left  town, 
and  he  had  not  been  able  to  learn  the  place  of 
her  destination.  The  child  of  course  he  was 
anxious  to  find-*and  the  Priest  with  his  mys- 
teries  he  had  determined  to  unravel.  All  these 
plans  were  interrupted  by  the  illness  and  death 
of  Torrini. 

The  situation  of  Antonia  divided  his  atten- 
tion. He  saw  her  the  victim  of  an  infernal 
design.  Her  scheme  of  entering  a  convent, 
he  had  endeavoured  to  controvert,  but  without 
apparent  success.  He  had  however  once 
told  her  his  suspicions,  and  also  that  if  ever  in 
any  dilemma  she  should  need  a  friend,  she 
must  apply  to  him,  as  to  a  brother,  or  a  father 
for  advice  or  aid ;  and  when  he  spoke  truth  and 
honour  were  legibly  written  on  h^s  &ce  and 
actions. 

He  sat  alone  in  his  apartment  the  morning 
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after  the  death  of  the  old  noble  reYolving  in 
his  mind  what  course  he  should  pursue.  Pro- 
priety dictated  the  impossibility  of  his  remain- 
ing longer  in  the  palace  as  a  guest  with  only 
this  beautiful  young  female  and  her  aged 
gouvemante,  yet  in  the  palace  were  the  Priest 
and  the  child,  one  of  whom  was  now  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  lus  own  fate,  and  by 
consequence  the  other  also.  By  remaining 
might  he  not  protect,  too,  this  defenceless  and 
lovely  girl  from  the  insidious  plans  of  the 
Priest.  As  he  considered  these  things,  a 
domestic  brought  him  a  note.  It  was  written 
in  a  hasty  hand  and  signed  Antonia. 

**  Oh  Signer  Montfort,"  thus  it  ran,  **  you 
once  told  me,  should  I  ever  require  the  aid  of 
a  brother  or  ^  father^  to  apply  to  you.  Little 
did  I  think  it  would  so  soon  be  the  case. 
Alas  1  I  am  already  in  need :  inexperienced, 
alone  and,  but  for  yourself,  friendless.    Father 
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Ambrose  has  told  me  you  are  to  leave  the 
palace,  and  has  hinted  dark  and  dreadful  things 
of  you.    Oh  come  to  me— come  to  me !" 

Astonished  and  alarmed  at  the  import  of 
these  agitated  lines^  he  hastened  at  once  to 
her  boudoir.  It  was  a  lovely  spot  overlooking 
the  spacious  and  magnificent  garden,  quite 
secluded  from  the  nauseous  streets.  It  seemed 
a  new  world  of  foliage  and  Ught :  the  music 
of  birds,  and  the  liquid  murmur  of  bright 
waters  as  they  leaped  into  the  air,  and  fell 
back  into  their  marble  fountains.  Trees  of  the 
orange  and  lemon  ranged  in  enormous  vases 
shaded  the  narrow  winding  walks.  The 
bending  willow,  the  tall  dark  cypress,  the 
silver  oUve  and  the  silky  locust  mingled  to- 
gether in  clumps  of  verdure  and  high  huge 
smooth  walls  bounded  the  luxuriant  and 
summer  Eden  along  whose  sides  and  angles, 
vines  and  roses  clung  in  odorous  loads.  Birds 
were  gathered  here  by  hundreds  and  lived  the 

o  3 
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year  round  ever  undistorbed,  straining  fteir 
little  throats  as  if  their  hearts  would  burst  for 
joy.  Graceful  statues  of  white  marble  shone 
through  the  green :  nymphs  and  fawns,  muds 
and  Goddesses,  and  in  a  large  fountain  in  the 
centre  sat  Father  Neptune  on  his  car  glittering 
amid  the  ever  falling  spray.  The  outward 
world  of  beggars  and  troops — of  monks  and 
friars — of  filth  and  gloom— of  poverty  and  pomp 
-—of  hollow-eyed  despair  and  supercilious 
wealth — ^the  lean  and  starved  cripple — the  fmt 
and  bloated  monk,  were  utterly  shut  out  from 
this  sylvan  scene. 

As  Leslie  entered  he  cast  his  eyes  through 
the  tall  windows,  open  even  at  this  late  season 
for  the  waftings  of  the  sweets  that  floated  over 
the  balcony ;  and  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  this  bright  and  perfumed  seclusion  was  an 
appropriate  abode  for  its  young  charming 
mistress,  whose  heart  was  just  so  pure  and 
secluded    from    the    outward    world.      Tlie 
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boudoir  itself  was  impregnated  with  her  spirit. 
Her  taste  and  refinement  were  visible  in  the 
dioioe  and  disposition  of  its  furniture^  which 
wassimple,  but  costly  and  magnificent  A 
rich  carpet  covered  the  glassy  floor ;  the  walls 
were  delicately  draped.  Two  magnificent 
marble  vases  stood  on  the  balcony  breathing 
in  their  balmy  odours.  A  harp  and  a  piano 
and  piles  of  music — ^laige  mirrors,  tables  of 
rarest  marbles,  several  exquisite  pictures:  a 
Madonna  by  Ouido;  saint  Cecilia;  a  Magdalen; 
the  Crudfizion  and  a  St.  Sebastian.  Among 
them  was  only  one  not  of  a  pious  character — 
a  oupid  by  Albano ;  the  arch  boy  amid  wreaths 
of  flowers  watched  some  viewless  victim :  his 
bow  bent,  his  arrow  drawn  to  the  head,  ap- 
parently waiting  a  moment  for  the  most  sure 
and  fiital  aim.  Norman  had  scarcely  seated 
himself  when  Antonia  entered.  Partly  with  the 
half  unrestrained  familiarity  of  an  ardent  and 
aflfectionate  child ;  partly  with  the  dignity  of  a 
passionate  woman,   she  advanced   hastily    ot 
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hi%  mde  aad  was  about  to  ^eak,  wImd  tbe 
door  opened. 

The  intruder  who  had  so  inapportunely 
interrupted  the  interview,  was  tall — atrildiq^y 
tall  —  an  accident  which  according  to  the 
mood  of  his  mind,  conveyed  an  impres^on  of 
awkwardness,  grandeur  or  terror.  His  frame 
was  bony  and  muscular,  but  gaunt  and  thin ; 
bis  hair  pecuUarly  black  and  abundant^  parted 
low  over  his  forehead  and  shaded  thick  and 
bushy  brows.  Beneath  glanced  a  pair  of  eyes 
not  without  beauty,  but  the  beauty  was  cod* 
tinually  counteracted  by  a  fixed  ferocity  that 
pained  and  disconcerted  him  they  looked  on« 
They  were  of  intense  blackness  and  full  of 
the  vivid  fire  which  in  this  wonderful  clime, 
warms  and  nurses  the  soil,  flames  in  the  moun- 
tains, glows  in  the  sky  and  bums  in  the 
bosoms  and  along  the  features  of  her  children. 
His  complexion  was  olive— nearly  sallow.  His 
nose  aquiline  almost  to  deformity ;  his  mouth 
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halfcofncfealed  by  two  ample  curls  of  raven 
hair,  was  bold,  laige,  and  stem,  though  when 
he  smiled  a  light  came  over  his  features  from 
die  white  handsome  teeth.  It  resembled  a 
gleam  of  sunset  over  a  rocky  and  sterile  land- 
scape, and  for  the  moment  the  fierceness  of 
his  eyes  was  softened.  When  he  spoke  his 
lip  assumed  an  expression  which  implied  the 
heart  of  a  scoffer.  His  voice  was  deep  and 
rich— the  low  tones  when  he  wished  to  con- 
ciliate, sweet  and  mellow.  Altogether  be  pre- 
sented that  strange  mixture  of  good  and  bad 
which  enters  more  or  less  into  almost  every 
thing  human,  but  seldom  in  such  prominent 
and  unblended  proportions. 

As  Leslie  regarded  him,  his  first  thought 
was  a  brigand ;  his  next — a  poet;  his  third — 
what  could  bring  so  extraordinary  an  individual, 
at  so  early  an  hour,  with  so  little  ceremony  to 
the  private    boudoir  of  the  young  Antonia. 
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As  he  flung  open  the  door,  the  two  gentlemen 
mutually  started,   and  a  species  of  surprise 
appeared  so  far  to  arrest  them  as  to  afford 
each    time    to    complete    his     obsorations. 
Leslie  arose — the  other  paused  on  beholding 
him — started  one  step    back,    gazed  around 
a  moment  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  he  had 
not  entered  a  wrong  chamber— cast  an  angiy 
look  on  Antonia  and  knitting  together  his  dark 
and  ample  brows  measured  the  form  of  Leslie 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  coolness  ahnost  inso- 
lent.   The  young  man  lifted  his  stature  with 
an  air  of  surprise  as  cool    and  firm  and   a 
gathering  shade  upon  his  face  boded  no  wiHing- 
ness  to  undergo  such  a  critical  examination. 

^  So  proud  too  !''  muttered  the  stranger. 

He  shot  forth  another  keen  glance  with 
more  fiery  fireedom  and  disdain  upon  the  now 
stem  and  erect  form  of  Leslie,  and  withdrew ; 
closing  after  him  the  door  with    passionate 
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emphasis.  It  was  the  very  hce  Leslie  had 
seen  in  the  cathedral  in  conversation  with  the 
Priest. 

*^  Upon  my  soul,"  cried  he  with  a  half 
smile,  for  he  could  scarcely  doubt  of  some 
strange  error,  **  I  should  Uke  to  renew  my 
acquaintance  with  that  brigand  looking  gende- 
ftian  in  some  more  appropriate  place." 

*'  Oh  hush  for  heaven's  sake,^'  murmured 
Antonia,  trembling  with  alarm.  '^  It  is  he,  my 
fear,  my  abhorrence — It  is  Alezzi." 

As  she  spoke,  footsteps  were  heard  re- 
turning. 

**  By  the  saints  !'*  cried  a  deep  voice  in 
Italian. 

*^  Hist,  hist !"  said  another  in  a  low,  anxious 
tone. 

"  But  I  tell  you,-*'*  cried  the  first. 

**  Convince  yourself  then,"  replied  the  other. 

Agam  the  door  opened,  and  the  bending  form 
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and  smiliiig  hee  of  FaSlicr  Amhroae  enterBdy 
leadhig  in  the  han^tj  €tgare  of  his  patron. 

"<  My  Lord,''  cried  Ambroae,  ''tbis  is  the 
land  gentleman  to  whose  fiiendahip  the  de- 
ceased Maiqins,  as  wdl  as  the  £ur  Antonia 
owes  so  mach«  S^nor  Montfbrt^  this  is  the 
Manpns  Alfjm.^ 

The  angiy  noUe  scarcely  bent  his  head.  Nor- 
man did  not  more. 

^'  Hie  guardian  of  the  yoong  Marchioness, 
and  her  amiable  friend  should  be  better  ac- 
qnaintedy''  said  the  Priest. 

"^  We  shall  be,''  replied  Alezzi. 

"^  Not  with  my  permission/'  said  Leslie, 
sternly;  darting  back,  flash  for  flash,  the  fleroe 
glance  of  the  Marquis.  ^  I  am  accustomed  to 
select  friends  for  myself.  Sir  Priest." 

^  So  high,"  murmured  Alezsi,  as  if  to 
himself.  '^  We*U  try  if  we  cannot  find  means 
to  put  this  eagle  down." 
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The  Priest,  a  little  behind,  made  vehement 
gestures  to  Leslie,  deprecating  his  attitude  and 
anger,  and  begging  him  to  yield  and  conciliate. 

"  Why  do  you  sign  to  me,  Priest,*'  exclaimed 
he  calmly,  *'  I  have  no  secret  with  you." 

"  It  is  the  Marquis  Alezzi,"  rejoined  the 
Priest. 

"  Be  it  so, — and  what  follows  ?" 

Ambrose  raised  his  hands  and  eyes,  as  if  the 
youth  were  mad— >still  daring  to  speak  like  a 
man,  even  before  the  Marquis  Alez2d. 

''Who  are  you?''  demanded  Alezzi,  with 
unrepressed  contempt. 

"  When  I  know  by  what  authority  I  am 
questioned,"  said  Leslie, ''  I  shall  be  better  able 
to  determine  whether  the  questioner  be  a  knave 
or  a  fooL" 

''  Tour  words,  young  man/'  said  Aleszi, 
trembling  with  rage,  for  he  was  accustomed  to 
see  man  abashed  before  his  searching  eyes,— - 
''  your  words  are  registered   where  they  will 
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q^BzeL  bit  fitting  AatI,dieg«nfiHiofa 
TOong  aid  hgaiitiful  girl  in  ih  m  unifinjy  to  know 


the  mne  and  duRacter  q£  a  gendeman  in  her 
hendop — her  giade — and  fix*  what  I  know,  her 


^  I  aaame  700—**  began  the  Finest. 

-^  Silence  \^*  cried  die  Manfoii. 

Ambrooe  wididrew  fiom  lus  flaafaing  look. 

Lesue  began  to  reflect  diat  he  had  been 
premature.  He  even  commenoed  to  speak, 
but  the  Manijiiis  intemqited  him. 

Is  it  proper  dial  I,  in  the  pahMse  of  my 
ncM-  lehtire — I «-  a  noUe  —  of  rank  and 
tbrtone — the  giianlian  of  Antonia,  should  be 
insaked  for  drmanding  at  least  an  acgnaintanre 
with  those  who  fireqnoit  her  society  r** 

**  Oh  Montfixty "  said  Antonia,  in  an  under 
tone  of  akrm— <<  i^eak  to  him  kindly.** 

^  I  might  confess  that  I  had  been  prema- 
tore,"  said  Leslie,  ^had  I  been  acquainted 
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with  your  person ;  but  your  method  of  seeking 
information  is  somewhat  singular  and  unpre- 
possessing. I  must  be  bold  to  add,  that  even 
supposing  you  had  the  right  to  demand  it,  a 
more  courteous  manner  would  better  become 
yoUf  and  the  young  lady  of  whom  you  are  I 
believe  the  self-constituted  guardian. 

^'  He  saved  my  life,"  implored  Antonia. 

^*  And  has  been  improving  your  mind,  my 
young  mistress,"  said  Aleszi,  sarcastically, 
"  teaching  you  English — hey— Priest— went  it 
not  so?  — philosophy  and  nature.  My  good 
young  folks,  I  trust  I  liave  come  in  time.  You 
know,  Antonia,  your  father's  wish,  which  I  am 
bound  to  see  executed.  I  cannot  suspect  you 
of  stooping  in  your  thoughts  to  a  nameless 
adventurer.'* 

^'  My  good  Lord,"  said  Leslie  calmly,  but 
haughtily,  ''I  despise  and  defy  you  —  your 
insult  take  back  in  full.  I  speak  to  you  and 
your  tool  yonder^  without  disguise.    This  un- 
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protected  girl  is  vour  victim.  I  ooiii]»^diend 
well  your  base  intrigues.  Tbe  world  already 
knows  you  for  an  adrenturer  and  a  beggar.  It 
is  for  me  to  swell  your  Ust  of  names  with  that 
offfittain.** 

The  Marquis  leaped  towards  him  as  if  to 
crush  him  to  the  earth;  Antonia  rushed  between 
and  Ambrose  held  his  arm. 

^*  ^Tis  welly"  said  Alezzi,  recovering  himselfy 

« 

afiter  a  momentary  glance  of  ungovernable  fury 
— "to  a  priest  and  a  woman,  you  owe  your 
life.  The  transient  impulse,  which  could  mi^Ke 
me  stoop  to  one  like  you/'  he  laughed  scorn- 
fully^" has  passed.  I  am  calm  again,  young 
man,  as  yon  marble  image.  But,  if  you  would 
brave  Jove— try  the  bolt — " 

Striding  dose  to  Leslie,  folding  his  arms,  and 
leaning  his  sallow  face  toward  that  of  his  fee, 
while  a  malignant  smile  lighted  his  featmnes,  he 
in  a  deliberate  and  low  voice : 

"  Hark  in  your  ear.—*' 
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Leslie  stood  high  and  stern,  expeoting  a  per* 
sonal  attack,  but  at  Alessi's  words,  inaudible  to 
others,  for  a  moment  he  grew  pale,  and  started 
with  signs  of  anguish. 

^'Tou  understand  me  there,'' — said  Alezsd 
triumphantly  and  maliciously.  ^^  Tou  know 
why  I  bear  your  impotent  slanders,  I  may  not 
even  shed  your  blood  without  stooping,  and 
being  what  you  are,  you  can  no  more  receive 
diastisement  from  the  hand  of  an  Italian 
noble,  than  favour  from  that  of  a  high-born 
maiden." 

But  Leslie's  confusion  was  only  momentary. 
^'  My  Lord  Marquis,^'  he  said,  recovering  im- 
mediately his  cold  and  lofty  calmness, — 
'^  thank  my  moderation,  and  my  resolve,  never 
to  reply  to  thai  name  with  violence,  for  your 

"  Murderer  P'  cried  the  Marquis,  **  begone ! 
I  will  see  that  every  door  in  Florence  is  closed 
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against  you,  and  if  once  more  you  dare  address 
even  with  a  word  to  this  innocent  and  un- 
suspecting girl,  your  life  shall  answer  it.^' 

A  scowl  of  fearful  hate  gleamed  finom  his 
dark  eyes. 

The  Priest  with  a  meek  and  supplicating 
face,  raised  his  eyes  and  hands  to  Heaven,  then 
he  hastened  to  the  support  of  the  affrighted  An- 
tonia  who  faintly  murmured : 

"  Go  Montfort — oh,  go  at  once  !" 

Norman  stood  a  moment  erect,  calm  and 
even  gentle,  and  his  gentleness  when  ex- 
tended to  his  foes,  had  they  better  known 
him,  would  have  made  them  shrink. 

"  My  good  friend/'  said  he,  ^  let  me  show 
you  as  a  serpent  crushed,  which,  even  when 
alive  was  fangless.  I  have  no  friend  in  the 
world  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  my 
life,  except  this  same  youthful  girl,  who  re- 
mained ignorant  of  it  at  the  su^estion  of 
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her  father :  he  himself  knew  my  misfortune 
and  my  innocence.  Tour  brutal  slanders 
could  inflict  upon  my  reputation  not  the 
slightest  wound,  except  among  strangers,  with 
whom  I  never  mingle.  Should  circumstances, 
however,  induce  me  to  leave  Florence,  as  per- 
haps they  may,  let  me  before  I  go  acquit 
myself  of  a  debt  which  I  owe  you,  and  your 
sanctified  tool  yonder." 

"  Insolent  knave !" 

*'  It  was  my  intention  to  have  placed  this 
fair  girl  in  possession  of  a  fact,  which,  for 
purposes  of  ray  own,  I  have  hitherto  been 
induced  to  conceal.  This  scoundrel  Priest  may 
thank  me  that  I  stood  so  quietly  to  behold 
him,  with  your  name  familiarly  on  his  lips, 
kneeling  at  midnight  like  a  common  thief  in 
my  apartments,  and  over  my  open  trunks. 
You,  my  haughty  Lord,  are  also  indebted 
to  me  for  having  substituted  on  the  Priest's 
table  a  certain  useless  paper,  which  somewhat 
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disappointed^  I  believe  your  lordship's  Iionoor- 
able  plans  of  wealth." 

The  Marquis  and  the  Priest  both  started. 

^  I  leave  yon,  worthy  pair ;  I  am  armed 
equally  against  the  intrigues  of  the  one,  and 
the  violence  of  the  other.  Antonia,  beware 
of  them.  They  are  both  hypocrites  and  viDains, 
and  both  your  foes.  If  I  can  ever  aid  or 
advise  you,  seek  me  without  reserve.  Should 
you  desire  further  explanation  with  me,  my 
Lord  Marquis,  you  shall  never  want  ample 
opportunity  of  meeting  me  at  your  pleasure.*' 

With  a  parting  look  upon  Antonia,  and 
a  smile  that  rivalled  the  Priest's  for  coolnesa, 
he  bent  his  eyes  a  moment  upon  the  astonished 
Marquis,  and  slowly  withdrew. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

PA8BAOB8  FBOM  LBTTBRS. 

"  Let  U8  see  s — 
Leave,  gentle  man  ;  and  manners,  blame  vm  not." 

King  Lear, 

Two  of  the  letters  from  which  are  selected 
the  following  passages  were  dated  somewhat 
anterior  to  this  period  of  om*  story ;  the  others 
nearly  at  the  present  time. 

LBTTER  PROM  THE  PBIBST  TO   THE 
MABQUIS  ALEZZI  IN  ROME. 

"  —  Neither  do  I  know  who  he  is,  nor 
whence  he  came  as  well  as  I  hope  one  day  to 

VOL.  III.  H 
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do.  Bich  he  is,  as  may  be  seen  fitm  all  his 

m 

actions.  He  has  taken  into  prrnliar  finronr 
the  artist  Ai^d[>— he  who  ifid  dte  VsjAt 
your  Lordship  admired  so.  Of  him  he  has 
made  many  pmdiases,  and  paid  fiir  them  wdl 
too.  lliey  say  the  poor  fhi^riler  of  maifale 
was  afanost  starring,  till  diis  same  Signor 
Montfort  rdiered  him.  I  have  not  written 
to  yon  before,  becmae  I  desired  first  to  know 
whether  the  blind  god  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  his  coming  to  dte  palace.  I  certainly 
know  he  is  fiu-  from  sodi  tfaongfats.  He  spoids 
much  of  his  time  in  the  library  alone.  When 
with  her,  /  cam  answer  far  •/,  he  never  touches 
on  the  theme.  Still  the  girl  is  ardent  and 
susceptible,  and  it  were  much  better  that  she 
saw  him  not.  I  spoke  of  it  to  the  Marqms, 
but  he  frowned  as  I  have  not  seen  him  do 
for  twenty  years,  and  bade  me  silence.  He 
has  at  least  fascinated  him.  I  should  suspect 
him  almost  by  his  attentiye  kindness  to  Tor- 
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rini  of  a  demgii  upon  the  piastres,  only  the? e 
are  in  the  man  an  open  and  complete  con- 
tradiction   to    the    ihonght-*-a   disinterested 
recklessness  of  self,  which  some  would  call 
nobleness,  and  others  folly.    He  has  Angelo 
with  him  often  in  his  rooms,  not  as  a  slave 
but  a  companion,  and  the  young  sir  has  eren 
dared,  though   I  really  smile  while  i  write, 
to  look  with  no  icy  eyes  upo^  Antonia.    You 
will  have  a   penniless    sculpior    mayhap   for 
your  rival,  but  not  this  Signor  Montfort.     It 
is  the    most  unfortunate  thing    his   coming 
here  with  his  silver  voice  and  gaUant  bearing. 
I  had  already  won  from  her  a  consent  which 
she  formerly  gave  her  father,  to  receive  you 
as  her  future  husband.     But  she  is  now  more 
coy  and  shy.    She  will  not  yield  up  to  me 
her  heart  and  soul,  as  of  wont,  and  I  espy 
in  her  new  thoughts  and  new  schemes.     I 
will  set  on  foot  enquiry  about  Montfort  and 
resolve  certain  means  of  rendering  you  the 
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receive  him  as  a  lover,  when  she  finds  in  him 
the  deliverer  of  his  country.  The  deliverer 
of  hia  country  I  He  moulds  under  my  touch 
like  the  softest  wax.  His  fiery  and  fearless 
nature  will  be  useful  to  us  on  the  great  day/^ 


FROM   THE   PRIEST    TO 

''  —  And  with  your  assistance  here — "  thus 

ran  on  the  letter,  '^  much  might  be  done — " 

•        #»»»* 

«' Alezzi  is  now  full  of  money,  and  only  needs  a 
wary  friend  to  beggar  him.  The  sturdy  bully 
trusts  me  altogether,  and  I  have  so  woven 
around  him  my  meshes,  that  he  shows  to  me 
like  a  bullock  drawn  up  to  the  ring,  and 
patiently  waiting  to  be  knocked  on  the  head. 
Come,  and  you  may  gloat  yourself  with  his 
possessions.  Never  lamb  at  the  altar  bled 
more  unresistingly.     Only  yesterday  he  lost 
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three  flioiissiid  piastreiy  to 
are  awaie,  is  but  a  tyro  at  tiie 
yoisr  sldlfiil  treatment  ke  will  jidd  Us  aB,  and 
you  may  walk  on  gold.  Odier  pkns  tiiere  aae 
too.  You  knoif  his  oousiii  Torniii,  and  the 
pretty  litde  dark-eyed  diiU,  Antonia :  time 
has  done  wondrous  works  on  both.  Tlie  for- 
mer has  dwindled  into  a  trembling  dotaid,  who 
can  scarcely  sleep  at  night  widioat  me  by  his 
bedside,  so  completely  have  I  masteied  his 
mind ;  and  the  infimt,  Jesu  Maria  !  has  budded 
into  the  very  loveliest  blossom  of  girlhood 
that  ever  fired  the  veins  of  prince  or  priest. 
Even  I,  the  holy  Father  Ambrose,  even  I  bum, 
but  of  course  in  secret.  I  am  in  the  &mfly  as 
a  son,  and  but  for  the  watchfulness  of  Alessiy 
I  know  not  what  would  come  of  it.  The  fire 
that  flashes  in  your  veins,  bums  also  in  mine, 
it  was  but  yesterday,  this  exquisite  creature,  as 
I  was  alone  with  her,  giving  a  lesson  in  En- 
glish, (which  language  she  speaks  quite  weB) 
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ran  hastily  across  the  room  from  some  wan 
dering  impulse  of  tenderness  to  caress  her 
favourite  hird.  Her  foot  being  entangled  in  a 
garland  of  ribbon,  she  would  have  fidlen,  had  I 
not  caught  her  in  my  arms.  I  could  not  help, 
no,  though  my  whole  plans  depended  on  it, 
pressing  her  with  a  most  paternal  ardour  to 
my  bosom.  But  the  little  dark-eyed  minion 
did  not,  or  would  not,  understand,  and  neither 
chided  nor  blushed,  but  only  thanked  me  I  The 
glow  of  a  ripened  woman  already  overspreads 
her  with  the  charms  of  heaven  :  and  I  am  to 
educate  her.  Educate  her  !  Envy  me  you  do, 
for  I  know  you.  Tou  and  I  are  none  the  colder 
for  having  drawn  our  first  breath  beneath  those 
fiery  skies  of  Naples." 


FROM  THE  SAMS  TO  THE  SAMS. 

'^  The  boy  is  gone !    Take  care  of  yourself. 
I  kept  him  tenderly  for  years,  and  lately  from 
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several  necessary  causes  brought  him  to  Flo- 
rence, where  he  was  guarded  like  a  stolen 
treasure  in  my  own  private  rooms.  The  very 
devil  must  have  had  a  hand  in  it.  Who  could 
have  abducted  him  else,  I  know  not^  and  as  for 
flying  of  his  own  accord,  the  innocent  young 
thing  could  never  dream  of  it.  Gone  he  is. 
How  and  where  I  am  utteily  at  a  loss  to  con- 
jecture. 

^'Never  mind  the  boy — I  shall  have  him  again 
soon.     I  cannot  think  but  he  has  strayed  by 

chance and        are    both    right.      I     am 

locked  in  your  interests  as  ever< 


PROM   THB   SAMB   TO  TRB   SAMB. 

"  What !— again  ? — with  an  immense  fortune 
— and  thrown  in  her  way,  say  you,  by  chance  ? 
Lucky  dog !  never  will  you  want  three  hundred 
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thousand  piastres  more  than  now — the  whole 
field  is  up.  The  carnival  will  be  the  most 
memorable  of  carnivals.  By  the  Virgin^  with 
many  it  will  be  a  farewell  to  other  things  than 
meat.  Be  on  the  spot  at  least  by  then.  All 
you  have  told  me,  I  will  endeavour  to  do,  but 
hush  your  alarm.  He  is  yet  here,  but— fear 
nothing— aU  is  right—thick  walls  and    iron 

locks-" 

m  m  *  m  m 


H  3 


^' 
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"  Aye,  fiur  girl — mine — ^why  do  you  hate — 
why  do  you  slander  me  ?  I  have  never  done 
you  injury.  I  have  watched  over  you,  even 
when  you  slept,  and  this  villain  whose  crimes  I 
have  unmasked,  would  have  succeeded  perhaps, 
in  bearing  you  off — ^you  and  your  fortune,  but 
for  my  care— -^^ 

''  I  thank  your  care  gratefully.*' 

**  Antonia,  I  love  you," 

Antonia  was  silent. 

^  Father  Ambrose  has  related  to  you  your 
father's  dying  wish,  that  you  shoidd  not  remain 
in  this  bad  world  without  a  proper  protector. 
See  ;  scarcely  are  his  venerable  bones  in  the 
earth  ere  his  sagacity  is  apparent^  and  the  basest 
and  subtlest  of  impostors  in  the  form  of  youth, 
beauty,  intelligence  and  virtue,  rises  at  once  to 
ensnare  your  young  affections." 

He  paused,  Antonia  was  yet  silent. 

*'  Tou  revere  your  Other's  memory.  It  was 
his  last  wish  that  you   should  be  sheltered 
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beneath  my  care,  not  only  as  a  ward-^but  as 
a  wife." 

She  looked  up  into  his  dark  face,  cast  down 
her  eyes,  and  trembled. 

'^  I  know  I  am  not  a  gallant,  like  the 
idle  butterflies  of  the  day/'  continued 
Alezzi ;  *^  but  I  trust  I  know  what  tenderness 
you  deserve  from  a  husband.  This  youth — 
this  Montfort— or  Leslie— for  he  has  names«— a 
plenty  doubtless-— stands  in  my  way  to  your 
affections — nay,  start  not — turn  not  pale,  Anto- 
nia— I  know  it.  Now  I  have  a  proposition — 
marry  me,  Antonia — let  me  be  your  firiend — 
your  protector— your  husband; — ^this  Leslie, 
if  you  still  love  him " 

«  WeU,  my  lord  ?" 

*^  Let  him  still  dwell  in  your  heart — ^we  can- 
not quell  and  master  our  affections  at  will, 
Antonia;  they  rise  and  overwhelm  us — they 
bear  us  away  with  their  deep  and  swollen  tides 
— we  are  light  as  thistle-down  in  their  rushing 
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and  turbid  eddies.  Take  then  this  LesUe-*-* 
receive  him  as  your  guide— bend  upon  him-^ 
ah!  favoured  lover — ^the  light  of  your  eyes — the 
smiles — the  vows — the  kisses  of  your  lips— I 
will  remain  your  protector  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  you  should  know^  child,  it  will  cause 
scandal  if  you  encourage  a  lover,  before  you 
have  a  husband." 

**  My  Lord,"  said  Antonia, — ^for  the  custom 
of  her  country  caused  this  extraordinary  pro- 
position to  be  received  with  less  amazement 
and  indignation  than  the  reader  may  deem 
proper, — **  I  duly  appreciate  your  kindness.'' 

'^  If  you  love  this  Leslie,  you  will  save  him 
by  yielding  to  his  proposal.  He  has  thrust 
himself  upon  my  hatred— I  hate  him/*  he  said, 
his  white  teeth  shining  through  his  curled  lip^, 
*'  he  is  an  adder  in  my  path ;  for  your  sake, 
dear  girl,  he  shall  pass  unscathed;  he  shall 
dwell  witii  you  in  peace,  only  pledge  me  your 
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hand^  you  will  secure  bis  life,  his  happiiiesSy 
and  your  own/' 

Antonia  was  yet  silent,  and  covered  her  fiuse 
with  her  hands. 

^  My  sweet  diild,"  cried  Alezsi,  *^  you  hare 
wronged  me  cruelly,  and  misunderstood  my 
character.  Being  your  husband,  I  wiU  not  be 
your  tyrant.  Marriage,  my  dear  Antonia,  is  at 
once  a  freedom  from  all  narrow  restraint, 
which  must  ever  check  the  warm  heart  of  the 
maiden.  Tou  are  now  a  slave  to  fashion,  and 
calumny;  already  the  world  speak  of  your 
familiarity  with  this  stranger  in  terms  of  won* 
der  and  reproach.  Be  mine — ^the  voice  of 
slander  dies  at  once.  Women  will  envy,  but 
cannot  blame;  a'nd  men  will  love  while  they 
dare  not  importune  you.  This  youth— this 
Leslie— we  will  suppose  pure  and  innocent- 
wronged— falsely  accused — all  that  he  should 
be— all  that  you  think  him;  be  mine — and 
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you  shall  dwell  with  him  undisturbed ;  he  shall 
still  be  the  companion  of  your  steps  and  the 
chosen  of  your  affections.  Confess  to  me  that 
you  love  him  more  than  your  own  soul/' 

'^  The  blessed  Mother  protect  him/'  said 
Antonia,  lifting  her  eyes  to  a  small  image  of 
the  viigin  exquisitely  carved  in  ivory,  which 
stood  on  a  kind  of  altar  before  the  spacious 
mirror ;  "  the  blessed  Mother  protect  him.  I 
live  only  in  his  presence/' 

^^  Then,  Antonia,"  rejoined  the  Marquis, 
"  without  my  aid — ^without  my  power — with- 
out my  protection  as  your  husband,  his  ab- 
sence will  be  eternal ;  his  death  will  be  sure 
and  speedy.  I  know  much  of  this  unhappy 
man — much  that  would  plunge  him  in  the 
blackest  ruin.  He  has  made  himself  so  deeply 
my  foe— has  wronged  and  insulted  me  so  bit- 
terly and  audaciously,  that  without  other  cause 
he  dies.    There  b  here  also   a  noble   Lord 
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dismissing  him  from  death,  to  banish  him  from 
your  heart.  I  ask  you  to  reclaim  him  from 
danger — ^from  destruction — from  absence,  to 
lean  upon  his  arm — ^to  sit  by  his  side,  to  drink 
in  the  tones  of  his  voice — ^to  study — to  draw — 
to  sing — to  ride — ^to  dwell  with  him — and  what 
do  you  lose,  what  sacrifice  ?  You  give  to  me— 
I  will  be  frank — a  clain^  to  your  fortune,  which 
is  more  than  you  can  use,  can  measure,  and 
you  give  me  a  mere  formal  ceremony — an 
abstract  title  to  call  you  wife." 

*'  And  what  pledge  have  I,  my  lord  marquis, 
that  you  will  keep  yoor  word  ?^' 

'^  You  may  bind  me  by  laws-^by  laws  which 
I  cannot  break  or  elude,  to  settle  upon  you  such 
portion  of  your  useless  and  immense  grandeur, 
as  will  suffice  for  your  wishes  and  his;  you  may 
bind  me  by  laws,  also,  to  grant  you  the  full 
freedom  of  his  society  and  his  love.  The 
country  you  happily  live  in  provides  you  with 
this  power.    I  tell  you,  Antonia,  more  frankly'* 
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—his  existence  must  be  that  of  an  owl-— an 
existence  of  sohtade  and  night,  trembling  at 
the  very  beams  of  the  blessed  sun.'' 

^^  Poor,  poor  Montfort,''  exclaimed  Antonia, 
tears  gushing  forth  and  rolling  heavily  down 
her  cheeks,  ^^  what  will  become  of  him  ? — so 
proud— so  high — so  noble !  what  will  be  his 
fate  ?" 

'*  Misery,  despair,  terror,  and  a  bloody 
death,"  cried  Alezzi,  in  his  deepest  voice,  and 
with  a  scowl  that  sunk  to  the  soul  of  the  girl, 
^^  all  this  anguish — all  this  woe  and  ruin,  one 
word  from  your  Up»  wUl  change  to  joy  and 
love.  All  the  clouds  that  roll  and  frown  above 
his  head,  ready  to  blast  him  with  their  concen- 
trated thunder— you,  Antonia,  with  one  word 
^a  breath^-a  smile— a  look  can  chase  for  ever 
away.  Through  the  pits  that  yawn  about  his 
feet,  you  can  conduct  him  in  safety;  why  do 
you  hesitate  ?  I  do  not  even  ask  his  safety  at 
the  expense  of  his  love.     I  do  not  ask  you  in 
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to  me  stronger;  interest  commands  it.  Ton 
will  purchase  your  lover — I— my  ambition. 
Speak,  Antonia,  say  but  that  you  will  be  mine. 
Join  yourself  to  me  irrevocably  this  night,  and 
I  swear  to  you  by  the  holiest  of  saints,  by  the 
most  sacred  obligations,  you  shall  be  as  free 
as  the  air  to  adopt  what  lover  you  will ;  and 
if  you  desire,  I  will  seek  your  presence  only  as 
a  stranger." 

^^  My  Lord,"  replied  Antonia,  now  pale 
and  faint,  but  still  perplexed  and  in  doubt, 
for  his  soft  and  winning  manner  and  specious 
eloquence  had  staggered  her  resolution, ''  give 
me  till  to-morrow  to  reflect  upon  your  ofier." 

^'  And  in  the  meantime,  my  good  child,*' 
said  the  marquis,  for  he  saw  the  danger 
of  deviating  from  the  cool  and  unim* 
passioned  manner  which  he  had  assumed, 
and  which  throughout  the  whole  scene 
had  rather  resembled  the  sober  kindness 
of    an    indulgent    father,    than    the    ardour 
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of  a  lover  or  the  tenderness  of  a  hus- 
band,—**  in  the  meantime,  my  good  child, 
I  will  have  papers  drawn  so  simply  and  so 
palpably  unequivocal  to  insure  to  you  without 
quibble  or  evasion,  all  that  I  have  promised 
and  all  you  can  desire,  that  your  timidest 
doubts  will  be  allayed,  and  every  alarm  of 
love  and  hope  be  hushed  into  peace  and  joy. 
I  return  to  you,  Antonia,  to-morrow/^ 

She  motioned  him  assent  and  adieu.  Her 
heart  was  too  fuU  swollen  for  words.  The 
wily  noble  cast  upon  her  a  lingering  look, 
in  which  a  close  observer  might  detect  the 
lurking  warmth  of  passion  blinded  with  tri- 
umph, scarcely  repressed.  Then  with  slow 
and  studied  deliberation,  he  bowed  and  de- 
parted. 

The  reader  will  remember,  that  the  most 
striking  objects  to  the  traveller,  are  not  always 
the  novel  aspects  of  shores  and  mountains, 
the  sight  of  antique  and  wonder-ndsing  palaces 
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and  ruins,  not  cities  fashioned  in  forms  so 
strange  and  picturesque,  that  even  to  look 
upon  them,  stirs  the  breast  with  new  sen- 
sations. The  intelligent  warfarer  finds  more 
themes  for  reflection  in  the  moods  and  standards 
of  the  moral  world,  as  they  vary  according 
to  clime  and  country.  Italy  presents  many 
of  these  grotesque  wonders ;  and  her  system 
of  government  and  society  are  as  unoouthly 
shattered  into  wild  and  accidental  fragments, 
as  her  immense  and  mouldering  amphitheatres 
and  her  ruined  towns — with  this  exception, 
that  her  dilapidated  edifices  and  walls  are 
the  sublime  wrecks  of  once  perfect  things,  while 
her  monstrous  shapes  of  poUtics  and  morals 
appear  but  the  phases  of  a  mighty  chaos 
which  has  never  had  bright  order  and  per* 
fection.  Her  morals,  her  customs,  her  hws, 
her  governments,  have  no  general  connexion 
with  truth,  wisdom  and  virtue.  Every  object, 
every  principle,    is    bent,  warped,  and 
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torted  from  the  beauty  and  glory  of  happier 
countries.  Hence,  opinion  is  a  crime — the 
press  is  a  danger — reUgion  a  cheat — and 
female  dishonour  a  fitshion. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


THB  CLOAK  FALLS  FROM  THE  CLOVEN  HOOF. 


r> 


"  A  fairer  person  lost  not  heayen.' 


Whbn  Antonia  was  left  alone,  a  tempest 
of  furious  thoughts  flew  through  her  mind* 
Not  that  she  doubted  the  propriety,  but  the 
policy  of  the  step  she  was  uiged  to  take. 
Many  of  her  noble  friends,  the  familiar  yisttors 
of  her  father's  house,  had  entered  into  the 
marriage  state  from  motives  equally  uncon- 
nected with  feeling,  and  were  authorized  by 
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their  husbands^  and  in  some  parts  of  Italy 
their  legal  settlements,  to  meet  their  lords 
in  the  fashionable  cirdes  by  accident  and 
as  strangers.  Her  own  mother  had  united 
herself  to  the  Marquis  Torrini  without  love, 
and  for  years  had  met  him  with  indifference, 
while  a  gay  young  duke  was  her  constant 
attendant  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  had  been  one  of  Antonia's  dreams  to 
gain  the  love  of  Leslie.  She  had  never  thought 
of  obstacles — ^visions  of  happiness  had  floated 
in  her  fancy.  Travel,  study,  music,  long  and 
happy  visits  to  other  lands — ^her  enthusiastic 
nature  had  brooded  over  these,  till  they  had 
become  powerful  objects  of  hope.  They  were 
to  be  now  all  blasted.  She  was  to  resign 
herself  to  Alezzi — ^to  be  the  wife  of  one  she 
loved  not — to  yield  some  vague  portion  of 
her  wealth  to  his  grasp. 

Should  she  dismiss  his  suit,  what  horrors 
spread    themselves    darkly    out    before    her. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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Montfoirt  was  doomed.  Sbe  knew  wdl  die 
tmrdenting  and  poweifal  Tengeaaoe  of  AkssL 
She  started  to  bear  tiiat  Mmitfbrt  was  now 
lihe  victim  of  anol3ier*s  hate.  P^ihaps  m  day, 
perhaps  a  mmnte  might  be  too  late.  An  umon 
with  Alem  wonld  be  an  nnion  with  Mootfort. 
His  life  wonld  be  saved.  His  knre  would 
be  hers.  Her  impetoons  nature  coold  brook 
no  dday.  With  no  one  to  advise  or  guide 
her,  she  was  lost  in  a  whirl  of  doubt,  when 
a  gende  knock  at  die  door  announced  a  new 
visitor,  and  Father  Ambrose  entered. 

Him,  of  all  men,  she  r^arded  with  the 
profoundest  reverence.  His  wisdom  came 
from  Heaven  itself.  He  was  the  oontioUer 
of  the  elements.  He  had  recounted  to  her 
curses  which  he  had  effected,  and  souls  which 
he  had  saved.  Spectres,  whose  unburied  bones 
made  them  restless  in  their  grave,  had  visited 
him  to  gain  peace  from  his  holy  prayers.  The 
Virgin  had  replied  to  him  in  audible  worda 
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when  he  knelt  to  her  at  the  altar.  Ships 
he  had  saved  at  sea  amid  the  tempest.  He 
had  guarded  the  vineyards  from  blights,  and  at 
the  call  of  the  peasants  he  had  imlocked  tiie 
relics  of  holy  saints,  and  by  their  divine 
efficacy,  added  to  his  pure  prayers,  the  earth 
had  produced  in  double  abundance,  and  the 
huts  of  the  poor  had  been  sheltered  from 
plague  and  famine. 

He  entered — ^his  step  was  soft  and  noiseless. 
He  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful 
girl.  He  took  her  hand,  kissed  it,  and  said : 
"  Antonia,  I  come  to  save  you,  Alezzi  is  your 
foe,  your  tyrant:  with  one  word  I  can  hurl 
him  to  destruction.'' 

**  Oh,  welcome,  welcome  V*  cried  the  terrified 
girl,  exhausted  and  almost  abandoned  to  despair. 

**  Antonia,  you  are  pale — you  tremble-^your 
senses  forsake  you ;  lean  upon  me,  sweet  girl, 
dearest,  fondest,  loveliest — ^ha  !  she  faints.*' 

He  received  her  form  in  his  arms.      He 

I  2 
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pressed  it  to  his  bosom,  and  again  and  again, 
he  impressed  kisses  upon  her  lips. 

^^  What  madness/'  he  said,  *'  has  touched 
my  brain!  The  wine^-the  wine  has  fired 
my  veins— Antonia,  angel,  seraph,  beautiful, 
beautiful  girl — " 

As  she  lay  in  his  arms,  her  white  and  jewelled 
hand,  fallen  heavily  into  his  own— her  long 
tresses  loosened  from  their  bonds,  and  hanging 
to  the  floor — ^her  face  pale,  but  lovely  beyond 
his  power  to  contemplate  calmly ;— again  he 
sought  her  half  open  mouth  with  kisses. 

"  Ho,  ho,  she  revives." 

Roused  by  the  ardour  of  his  embraces,  she 
had  indeed  revived,  and  gazed  around  as  if 
in  a  dream.  So  impUcity  did  she  rely  upon  the 
virtue  and  divine  purity  of  the  man,  that  even 
while  he  held  her  imprisoned  in  his  arms, 
she  regarded  him  only  as  an  over  fond  father. 
^^  Oh  dear  Father  Ambrose,"  she  said,  **  what 
a  terrible  destiny  is  mine !" 
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The  confiding  and  unresisting  affection,  with 
which  the  lovely  and  unconscious  girl  received 
his  endearments,  cheated  him  into  a  momentary 
misconstruction  of  her  character. 

*^  By  heaven !"  he  cried,  forgetting  him- 
self entirdy  in  the  whirl  and  fervour  of  his 
feelings,  ^'  I  love  you  so,  Antonia,  that  my 
nature  is  changed." 

«  Will  you  then  save  me.  Holy  Father  ?" 

"  Save  you,  Antonia !  save  you — ^but  in 
these  arms.'' 

*^  Oh  I  will  fly  fo  them  with  joy  unutterable 
— ^let  us  hasten  away !" 

Deceived  by  her  eager  attachment,  he 
clasped  her  once  more  to  his  breast,  and  once 
more  approached  his  mouth  to  renew  the 
kisses  which  he  had  found  so  delicious.  With 
eager  vehemence  he  pressed  his  lips  to  hers— 
the  wily  villain  little  knew  his  charge.  As  if 
an  adder  had  stung  her — as  if  a  bolt  of  thunder 
had  faUen  on  her  path^  she  started  back — her 
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eyes  flaming  with  indignation :  her  chaek  red- 
demng  to  crimson  with  shame  and  horror. 

^*  It  is  true  then/'  she  said,  ^  Montfijrt  is 
right;  he  marked  you  for  a  viBain,  and  ao 
you  are.    What,  ho  1  Aleezi !" 

''  Child  of  my  age/'  cried  the  Priest,  *'  what 
would  you  do?  would  you  pour  out  my  <ild 
blood  on  this  floor  like  water— -Would  yoa  see 
me  dashed  a  mangled  corse  at  your  foot  7^ 

'^  Tes  !"  said  Antonia,  swelling  with  fury ; 
^^  you  merit  such  a  fate.    Aleszi,  come  fotth  P 

^'  Antonia,"  said  the  Priest,  darting  towards 
her,  his  countenance  at  once  losing  its  soft  and 
holy  humility  and  blackening  with  deq>  and 
frightful  rage,  *^hear  me — would  you  die 
yourself?  Down  upon  your  knees  before  the 
Virgin  Mother.  Swear  that  what  you  have 
suspected  you  will  not  reveal,  or  I  will 
you  as  you  stand  !*' 

"  God  have  mercy  on  me  !" 

«  Swear !" 
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*^  I  swear  1"  murmured  the  shuddering  girl. 

^'  What  I  have  done/'  continued  the  Priest, 
<<  has  been  done  at  the  command  of  the  Virgin, 
and  as  a  trial  to  your  virtue.  Should  you 
betray  her  minister — should  you  break  your 
oath,  the  Mother  of  God  would  start  from  her 
pedestal  to  strike  you  dead  1" 

He  fixed  upon  her  his  fierce  eyes  with  the 
dreadful  malice  of  a  demon.  The  door  opened, 
and  in  a  moment  the  fiendish  fury  and  tempest 
of  his  countenance  were  changed  to  the  soft 
smile  and  cloudless  repose  of  a  summer's 
day. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THB   VICI88ITUDS8    AND   THB    TBANSPORMATIOlfS 

OF    LOVK. 

"  He  knew  the  stormy  soals  of  wofmankinrt ; 
What  secret  springs  their  eager  passions  moTe, 
How  capable  of  death  for  injured  love/' 

On  Norman's  return  to  his  apartment  he 
had  directed  a  short  note  to  Antonia,  but 
received  no  answer. 

^'  Can  it  be  possible^"  he  thought, ''  that  the 
calumnies  of  Alezzi  have  guned  credit  in  her 
ear?" 

The  idea  stung  him^  and  opened  afresh  the 
wounds  in  his  heart  which  time  and  distance 
had  nearly  healed.  He  lamented  his  accept^ 
ance  of  Torrini's  invitation  to  the  palace.    In 
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the  despondency  of  the  moment,  he  derided 
as  ridiculous  the  hope  of  discovering  any  thing 
of  Miss  Romain,  which  had  been  lately  new- 
bom  in  his  breast.  The  boy,  the  Countess 
D— ,  the  picture — ^he  derided  his  own  in- 
fatuation which  could  detect  encouragement  in 
trifles  so  slight.  Nearly  seven  years  had 
passed  away,  and  here  he  found  himself  as  at 
first  still  marked  with  the  blistering  and  burn- 
ing brand  upon  his  forehead.  All  men  might 
read,  all  fingers  might  point  at  it.  Against  the 
world's  hate  and  malice  what  defence  could  he 
rear  ?  Even  should  he  lay  low  in  his  heart's 
gore  the  bully  Alezzi^  would  that  prove  his  in- 
nocence? would  that  gain  him  esteem — respect? 
would  it  not  rather  invest  his  name  with  new 
horror  ?  would  he  not  be  yet  more  a  shunned 
being  ?  His  imagination  looked  forward  through 
the  path  of  his  future  existence.  What  did  it 
discover  ?  Gloom,  everlasting  gloom,  and  woe, 
and  ignominy — scorn,  hatred  and  solitude. 

i3 
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Never  again/'  he  said,  ^  as  lie  paced  lus 
room  in  die  silence  of  midnight,  '*  nerer  agun 
^nll  I  trust  myself  within  the  pale  of  aviliaed 
society.    Never    again    will  I  ffing    off   my 
mantle  of  dark  and  terrible  loneliness.     I  see, 
I  see,  my  lot  is  cast — the  doom  is  sealed — 
htie  has  marked  me — ^hope  has  left  me.     She 
whose  image  has    still   dmig  to  me,  I    will 
forget  her,  aye,  utterly  and  for  ever.   Parent — 
fiiends  —  home  —  country  •—  my    name«~  my 
language  —  my    very    self,    all  shall  be  for- 
gotten. Yet  do  I  not  despair.  No,  I  can  mingle 
in  more  romantic  and  brilliant  climes :  I  wifl 
change  my  very    identity.    Beings  whom   I 
have  loved  —  scenes  of  my  boyhood — hopes 
long  cherished— aU  that  has  cheered  and  il- 
lumined my  gone  years— farewell !    This  An- 
tonia,  too— bright-eyed,  light-hearted,  exquisite 
creature !   How  fond — how  confiding — with  her 
melting  voice,  and  yet  more  melting  eyes*— 
fiedr,    tender,  ;ioble  girl— could  I   but  secure 
her  happiness !" 


A  touch  upon  his  shoulder  caua^  him  to 
•tart ; — sternly  he  turned.  Heavens,  what  a 
sight  1  Antonia,  her  long  bUok  hair  loose  over 
her  shouldersi  her  face  pale,  her  eyes  streaming 
with  tears,  stood  before  him.  One  moment  stood, 
and  the  next  flung  herself  at  once,  and  with 
an  utter  abandonment  of  all  restraint  into  his 
arms,  and  upon  his  bosom.  A  flood  of  tears 
choked  her  utterance.  Touched,  alarmed, 
and  with  all  the  interest  he  had  ever  felt  for 
her,  all  his  admiration  suddenly  aroused,  he 
strove,  peradventure  but  feebly,  to  remove  the 
beautifiil  trembler,  and  those  faint  attempts 
were  unavailing,  for  once  yielding  to  the  deep 
and  burning  love  which  had  long  been  hidden 
in  her  breast,  she  clung  to  him  with  a  fervour, 
which  he  could  neither  explain  nor  resist. 

^^  Again,  again,^'  she  said,  at  length,  passing 
her  arm  around  his  shoulder  and  looking  up 
into  his  face  with  streaming  eyes,  ''  speak 
those  blest  words  again  1     Oh  you  can,  dear — 
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dear  Montfort,  you  can*  My  happiaass  is  in 
your  gifl.  One  kind  look,  one  word  of  tender- 
nessy  of  love,  and  I  am  steeped,  steeped  in 
bUss." 

**  Antonia,"  he  said,  ^*  my  sweet  girl,  sit — 
sit,  dear  Antonia!  you  are  wild— you  are 
agitated— »you  know  not  what  you  say." 

^^  Too  well — too  well,''    she  said  again  still 
clinging  to  his  bosom  and  utterly  abandoned 
to  her  feelings.  '^  I  say,  dear  Montfort,  I  love, 
I  loye — I  adore  you,  only,  only  you.    Ctti  I  am 
beset  with  dangers,  with  foul  black  villains, 
and  you  too,    but  I  will  love  you,  I  will  fly 
with  you— what  have  I  said  ?"  she  covered  her 
now  encrimsoned  cheeks  with  her  white  hands 
and  the  tears  gushed  through  her  slender,  deli- 
cate fingers. 

Leslie  at  once  saw  his  situation,  and  it  was 
one,  which,  whatever  it  might  have  been  to 
other  men,  presented  to  him  emotions  of  pain 
and  embarrassment.     Tes,    this  ardent  and 
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passionate  girl,  whom  he  had  ever  mistldcen 
for  a  child,  loved  him  with  all  a  woman's 
devotion  and  agony.  Young— lighihearted  as 
she  seemed,  he  had  never  dreamed  of  this. 
He  had  forgotten  that  in  Italy,  love  is  every- 
where, and  that  the  rich  blood  which  flows 
in  the  veins  of  her  women,  has  been  nnrsed 
by  voluptuous  customs  and  kissed  for  ages  by 
a  burning  sim  till  it  flashes  to  the  heart  of 
each  individual  with  hereditary  fires. 

^  Antonia,''  he  said,  as  soon  as  her  agitation 
had  in  some  measure  subsided,  '^  my  dear, 
dear  sister  1" 

*'  No  sister,  no  sister  V*  she  said,  seising  his 
hand  and  covering  it  with  kisses ;  *^  cold,  cold 
Montfort !" 

"  Antonia,"  cried  Leslie,  **  sit,  be  calm, 
oblige  me,  and  hear  me  speak,  sweet  girl, 
-^you  say  you  love  me.  You  must  not.  I 
should  be  a  villain  did  I  allow  it.    I  am  a 
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ftiendtess,  blighted  man,  an  outcast,  and  per* 
aeeated  by  aU." 

^  And  do  you  think,  oh  MontfiHt,  for  that 
cause  that  I  would  love  you  the  less  >--no,  no, 
more^  a  thousand  times  more  !*' 

*'  You  must  not,  noble  and  generous  pri !  It  is 
wild  madness.  To-morrow  I  leave  you  for  ever/* 

**  Oh  no,  no,  no,"  she  said,  shrinking  again 
to  his  bosom,  with  the  shuddering  fondness  of 
an  afiiighted,  but  affectionate  child ;  ^  I  know 
your  story.    I  know  it  from  Alezai,  Montfort." 

*'  Do  not  call  me,  Montfort.  It  is  a  name 
to  hide  one  execrable.*' 

*'Stay,"  said  Antonia  with  a  calm  look, 
'^  be  you  seated.  Alezzi  has  told  me  that 
your  name  was  Leslie  —  Norman  Leslie— 
that  you  have  been  charged  with  murder ; 
that  you  escaped  by  an  informality  in  your 
trial,  that  you  won  the  affections  of  a  beau- 
tiful American   girl-^that  having  won  them. 
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yOQ  W6«ried  of  them,  9bA  fetfftd  of  di«0OTery, 
that  your  hand,   this  hand,   tihis  very  hand, 
took  her  life  and  threw  her  body  into  a  stream. 
Well,  I  heard  him  through,  as  one  hears  the 
wind  whistle  when  beneath  a  shelter  whidi  it 
cannot  reach.     I  smiled,  and  in  my  smile  was 
scorn   and    incredulity,  (because  I  knew  you, 
Montfort)  though  my  heart«bled  at  every  pore 
to  hear  such  blasphemous  charges.     They  told 
me  you  were  in  the  habit  of  winning  the  affec- 
tions of  women  ;  and  Alezsi  denounced  you  for 
haying  attempted,  as  he  said,  but  too  succes- 
fully,  to  gain  my  own.    Of  that  accusation,  I 
felt  your  innocence,  and  by  instinct  I  felt  your 
innocence  of  aU.    My  love  you  haye    neyer 
sought.    To  me  you  have  been  eyer  as  cold  as 
ice.    Yet  for  that  very  coldness  I  love  you. 
Woman's  shame  prompts  me  to  conceal  this 
love.     I  cannot — ^it  overwhelms  me.  Did  I  not 
tell  you    my  heart  would  burst,    my    brain 
would  madden*,    and  the  springs  of  my  life 
would  snap  asunder  ?" 
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^' Antonia,  your  ardent  feelings  lead  you ; 

**  No  !  it  is — ^it  always  will  be  my  natare. 
Had  you  ever  wooed  me,  I  might  hared  loTned 
you  less.   Had  you  flung  yourself  at  my  feet,  I 
never  should  have  been  at  yours.   Nay,  I  nugbt 
have  frowned  and  called  you  presumptuous.    It 
is  your  coldness  which  has  conquered  me — 
your  stem,  unnatural  coldness.    I  love  yon  as 
I  have  heard  men  may  love  a  marble  statue, 
and  the    hopelessness  of  such    a  passion   is 
its  fuel   and  its    madness.      I     thought    all 
men  would  love  me — must  love  me ;— all  but 
you  have ;   the  iron-hearted  Alezzi— the  very 
Priest  Ambrose — Princes — ^Dukes — I  have  felt 
in  the  great  world  that  all^^all  were  at  my 
breath.     I  could  smile  them  to  my  feet.     I 
could  frown  them  away.  They  were  my  lovers— 
they  were  my  slaves.  All  but  you-^and  on  your 
icy  soul  I  have  hung  till  I  am    speU*-bound, 
and,  Montfort,  you  must  be  mine."    Once 
more  she  flung  herself  into  his  arms  and  wept 
on  his  bosom. 
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Many  ideas  rolled  through  his  mind. 
Through  his  character  there  was  a  yem  of  phi- 
losophical thought  and  rapid  observation^ 
which  rarely  deserted  him  even  in  the  most 
sudden  emergency.  A  vague  sense  of  the  vast 
advantages  which  many  men  would  find  in  the 
power  to  marry  this  lovely  and  impassioned, 
but  strange  being.  Wealth  without  end,  was  at 
his  command,  if  wealth  he  had  needed ;  and  he 
might  procure  it  without  even  the  shadow  of 
concealment,  for  she  already  knew  his  history 
and  confided  in  his  innocence.  Perhaps  for  a 
moment  with  her  form  in  his  arms,  beautiful 
as  she  was,  almost  beyond  compare,  the  sug- 
gestion lingered  in  his  mind — ^then  the  strange 
vicissitudes  of  life  struck  upon  his  fancy,  that 
he  who  had  for  years  pined  and  moped  in  so- 
litude, a  distant  and  a  timid  lover,  counting  the 
slightest  glance  of  his  mistress's  eyes,  the  most 
passing  smile  of  her  lip,  as  a  stream  of  light 
from  the  very  gates  of  heaven,  loving  with  all 
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the  energy  of  his  nature^  yet  losing  in  vain,  and 
now,  in  his  turn,  chance  had  raised  Aim  to  die 
throne,  and  instead  of  the  trembling  supplicant 
for  fistvour,  lo !  it  was  upon  Att  breath,  tihiat  a 
beautiftd,  devoted,  high-bom  woman  hung  for 
happiness. 

He  was  now  the  arbiter  of  her  fate.  JKt 
smile  had  caught  value — Ms  look  was  light  from 
Heaven.  The  recollection  of  his  own  misery 
as  a  slave,  contrary  to  the  usual  examples  of 
history,  was  not  ill-calculated  to  render  him 
indulgent  as  a  despot.  Who  shall  blame  him, 
if,  scarcely  knomng  what  he  did,  he  folded  with 
a  gentile  but  half  trembling  sympathy  the 
lovely  form  in  his  arms ;  if  he  kissed  away  the 
tears  from  tiiat  bright  child's  lids ;  if  reckless 
or  forgetful,  when  he  knew  that  each  toudi 
imparted  pleasure,  his  band  put  badk  the  ring- 
lets firom  her  temples,  and  laid  itsdf  as  if  In  a 
blessing  upon  her  beautiful  head. 

^'  Touloveme  Montfort,"  she  said,  ^  I  know 
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you  lore  me.  I  am  alone  in  the  world,  aor* 
rounded  by  dark  and  bitter  enemies.  But  for 
yoU|  I  should  yield  to  their  snares.  Without 
your  continued  aid,  I  shall  yield  to  them  yet 
1  hare  no  finnness  with  them.  From  my  youth 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  mould,  and 
govern  my  mind  and  feelings.  Love  me,  dear, 
dear  Montfort ! — ^love  me,  and  save  me.  Alone 
I  am  unable  to  cope  with  those  aroimd  me. 
Only  you  will  save  me.  Say,  dear  Montfort, 
you  will  be  mine !" 

She  hid  her  face  in  his  bosom. 

Desperate  moment !  years  had  fled  since  he 
had  seen  Flora  Temple.  The  hope  of  beholding 
her  again  was  nearly  extinct,  and  even  if  he 
beheld  her,  he  was  uncertain  of  her  afiection. 
Never  had  Antonia  looked  so  lovely^— never  so 
confiding.  He  had  wooed  Flora  through  doubt 
and  suspense*  He  had  wooed  her  in  vain. 
But  this  impassioned  creature  loved  him  in 
spite  of  reason,  prudence,  fear,  and  suspicion; 
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loved  him  till  her  guileless  heart  seemed 
burstiiig  with  its  load.  The  weakness,  how- 
ever, was  but  momentary.  It  was  a  baseness 
to  suflfer,  even  for  an  instant,  the  warm  and 
inexperienced  heart  that  beat  so  burstinglf 
against  his  own,  to  doubt  his  feelings  and  his 
intentions.  Tet  Viiginius,  when  his  daughter 
lay  fainting  in  his  arms,  scarce  paused  with 
more  tender  reluctance  to  strike  the  unnatural 
blow. 

At  length  he  said  with  a  sudden  effort,  and 
grasping  her  small  soft  hand  in  his  own,  while 
still  she  dung  to  him  and  looked  in  his  face, 
**  Antonia,  hear  me  !  I  love  deeply,  unchange- 
ably— ^I  love  ANOTHER.*' 

Not  Ithuriel's  spear  wrought  such  a  trans- 
formation. In  one  moment  the  gentle  and 
fond  girl  stood  erect  before  him — fond — gentle 
— ^nay  a  girl  no  longer.  It  was  a  high  stem 
woman,  whose  teariess  eyes  and  pale  calm  face 
froze  him  with    haughty  and  majestic  con- 
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tempt.  ''Antonia,"  he  said,  bending  like  a 
subject  before  an  angry  queen  '^  foigive  me !  I 
have  never  dreamed  of  this/' 

She  replied  not. 

"  You  are  offended." 

Yet  she  replied  not. 

«  You  hate." 

"  Yes  !"     she   exclaimed,   with   a   singular 
glance  from  her  flashing  eyes. 

"  And  thus  we  part  ?'* 

«  For  ever." 

«  One  word—" 

«  Away !" 

With  a  gesture  of  speechless  and  indignant 
scorn  she  waved  him  back  and  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


SCENES     AT    ROME — AN     OLD    FRIEND — A     STRANGE 

DISCOVERY. 

"  The  welfare  of  ns  all 
Hangs  on  the  cotttng  short  that  fraudfiil  Man." — 

Henry /K. 

It  was  the  first  night  of  the  Carnival  at 
Rome.  There  was  a  masked  ball — fiords,  dukes, 
princes  and  noble  ladies,  thronged  the  splendid 
dome.  A  gorgeous  tide  of  fashion  heaved  and 
swelled  to  its  utmost  height. 
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Could  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings-^dl  the 
burning  passions,  the  cunning  schemes,  the 
bright  hopes,  the  blank  suspicions,  the  joy,  the 
agony  that  went  on  beneath  those  floating 
plumes  and  sparkling  stars^-coidd  they  be  laid 
open  to  the  day !  What  clashing  characters 
mingled  in  the  whirl  1  Hark,  to  the  young 
sweet  voices !  Watch  the  actions  of  each  pass- 
ing incognito.  Who  are  they  ?  The  husband 
is  there  watching  his  wife,  the  lover  his  mis- 
tress; jealousy  rolls  his  eyes  unseen;  hate 
lurks  beneath  a  painted  smile,  the  very  air  is 
full  of  mysteries. 

A  gay  harlequin,  and  one  in  pahner's  weeds 
met. 

"  Hist— speak  P* 

^'  The  bright  stars  above  us ;''  murmured  one. 
*'  And  the  hell  beneath ;"  replied  the  other. 
''  Right,"  said  the  first,  in  a  secret  whisper,  ^^  is 
he  here  ?" 
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*'  By'  the  virgin,  I  saw  him ;  but  there  are 
two  in  the  same  dress,  and  it  has  thrown  me 
off  the  track." 

<«  Wh— ist— look !" 

«Canitbe?" 

«  It  is/' 

^'  The  plume  of  the  right  one  is  touched 
with  crimson." 

^  I  will  speak  with  him,'^  said  the  Palmer. 
"  In  ten  minutes  meet  me  by  the  column, 
where  we  parted." 

'*  Off! — he  comes."    They  separated. 

**  Holy  mother,"  cried  a  cavalier,  muffled  in 
a  dark  mantle,  his  broad  hat  looped  up  widi  a 
diamond,  and  shaded  by  a  sable  plume.  **  Both, 
both  are  here — God !  could  I  mistake  ?  those 
two  fraternal  fiends?  see^  see  how  the  same 
stealthy  pace  shows  in  each,  the  same  quiet, 
soft,  hellish  hate.  Now,  nerve  me  Heaven ! 
Palmer's  weed  and  the  many  coloured  harle- 
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quin!  I  shall  not  forget— and  both  on  the 
blood-track  after  khn.  Be  stiO,  deep-firaught 
breast !  thy  time  is  almost  come/' 

Gliding  swiftly  after  the  two  first  speakers, 
the  Cavalier  disappeared. 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  a  young  knight, 
as  he  passed;  so  princely  was  his  port.  He 
won  hearts  in  all  directions.  Beautiful  he 
must  have  been,  though  his  features  could  not 
be  distinguished  behind  the  visor  bars.  His 
armour  glittered  in  the  almost  noontide  splen- 
dour. The  plume  floating  over  his  helm  was 
touched  with  crimson. 

''  From  the  Holy  Land,  Sir  Knight  ?"  asked  a 
Palmer. 

"  Aye,  good  Pilgrim." 

^*  And  the  blood  of  the  infidels  on  thy  plume? 
I  would,  Sir  Knight,  that  they,  stained  with 
blood,  wore  all  the  red  token  as  /airly  as 
thou." 

VOL.  III.  K 
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'<  Ha !"  cried  the  Knight. 

The  Palmer  was  gone. 

A  harlequin  stood  leaning  against  a  column. 

•'  Holy  Sir  Palmer !" 

"  Merry  fool.'' 

"  Did  you  rightly  guess  ?  '* 

"  When  was  I  ever  mistaken  ?  I  touched 
his  master's  chord,  and  it  trembled  beneath 
my  hand.    It  is  himself.'* 

"  The  red  plume  ?" 

**  Aye :  you  cannot  be  mistaken." 

A  glitter  from  the  mask  of  the  harlequin 
shewed  the  flash  of  fiery  eyes. 

«  It  is  weU." 

«  Can  I  aid  you  ?" 

«  No —  alone,  alone  I  do  it.  —  headless 
shall    lie   that    lofty   plume  ere  to-morrow*s 


sun." 


Again  they  separated. 

The  graceful  and  slender  Cayalier  drew  his 
dark  feathers  slower  over  his  brow,  and  while 
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Uie  harlequin  stole  through  the  crowd,  fol 
lowed  dose  on  his  track. 

Two  stately  forms  swept  by  in  royal  robes. 
The  one  a  man  of  imposing  aspect,  croWned, 
and  in  his  hand  a  sceptre ;  the  other  a  lady,  a 
diadem  on  her  brow.  On  the  monarch's  arm 
hung  a  girl,  unmasked  and  beautiful  as  morn- 
ing. The  young  Knight  saw  her,  and  started 
abruptly,  with  an  exclamation  of  delight  and 
amazement.  Fair  lady,''  he  said,  after  an  inter- 
val, during  which,  witE  the  licence  of  the  place, 
he  had  regarded  her  attentively,  "  may  an 
honourable  Knight-errant  lay  at  your  feet  his 
heart,  and  ever  after  do  battle  in  your 
name  ?" 

"No,  Sir  Knight,"  said  Flora  Temple, 
smiling — for  it  was  she,  "seek,  I  pray  you, 
some  other  love — some  worthier." 

**  No  other  love,"  cried  the  Knight  ap- 
proaching with  the  most  guarded  respect,  and 
yet  with  a  tenderness  sincere,  deep  and  agitat- 

K  2 
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ed  in  his  Toioe  and^maxmer,  whidi  did  not 
cape  the  notice  of  her  who  had  called  it  forth, 
*'  than  Flora  Temple — no  worthier  breathes 
the  sweet  air  of  Heaven/' 

'^  How,**  she  replied,  surprised,  and  almost 
alarmed — "  you  know  me  ?*' 

^^  There  is  not  a  page  of  my  lieart,*'  replied 
the  stranger,  '^  where  your  name  is  not  written^ 
where  your  image  is  not  engraved." 

The  lovely  girl  turned  pale,  and  drew  back, 
eyeing  her  companion  from  head  to  foot,  with 
keen  scrutiny,  and  then  shrunk  with  something 
of  a  tremor  dose  to  her  father's  arm. 

'*  Nonsense,  daughter,"  he  said,  **  remem- 
ber you  are  at  Rome,  and  in  a  masked  bafl. 
These  things  mean  nothing  but  jest." 

The  Knight  stood  erect,  and  silent,  as  if  deaf 
to  all  sounds  but  the  voice  of  his  lady  love. 
Mrs.  Temple  ever  childishly  delighted  with  ad- 
venture and  admiration,  smiled  on  the  proud 
form  who  stood  thus  glittering  in  his  mailed 
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Auity  and  who  appeared  to  have  thus  publicly 
selected  Flora  as  the  peculiar  object  of  his  ho- 
mage. 

The  attention  of  the  father  and  mother  was, 
however,  immediately  directed  to  other  attrac- 
tions^ and  although  the  daughter  hung  on  the 
arm  of  the  former,  she  could  receive  the  re- 
marks of  the  Knight,  and  even  reply  to  them, 
without  danger  of  observation. 

*'  Your  noble  father,"  said  he,  at  length, 
when  he  found  another  opportunity  to  address 
himself  to  her  alone— ^'  your  noble  sire,  fair 
lady,  mistakes ; — ^what  I  say  means  more  than 
jest.    Dost  thou  remember *' 

He  paused,  and  resumed  again  in  a  tone  yet 
lower  and  deeper  :  **  Tes,  dear— most  beloved 
Flora  !  the  bosom  that  once  more,  after  long 
and  weary  years,  heaves  at  the  sound  of  your 
voice,  has  learned  nothing  firom  absence  but 
love,  although  more  hcqieless ;  but  adoration, 


5>? 


vidt  a  Toioe  Asl  tranfaM 

:o:«x  -  tktt  I   qxak  to  one  wliom  I 

Kit — I 

-  To  »  exf>w*  added  die 

«t  a^xiT  vwdd  be  npmi  a  tfc^ntwwl 
Kvi  if  V^  ooe  kind  vord  from  yaar  hps  would 
fakss  d:dx  deep  and  frhiilQl  love,  wUch  abeonce 


tnjT.** 

m 

«  Mr.  Lede  I  - 

Hb  TCfT  beart  stood  stilL    Tliose  same  ejea 
wbidi  bad  bamted  bun  in  Ae  remotesi  c&nca 
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were  now  turned  on  him  with  increasing  love- 
liness and  feeling.  At  this  moment  the  Cava- 
lier with  the  sable  plume  approached  and  said— 

*^  Ho,  Sir  Knight,  a  word  with  you !"  He 
to  whom  this  was  addressed  shewed  little  in- 
clination to  accept  an  invitation  so  abruptly 
given,  and  turned  away,  disdaming  reply,  when 
the  speaker,  shading  his  brows  with  one  hand, 
half  lifted  the  mask ; — beneath  it  glanced  the 
eyes  of  the  Countess  D 

At  such  periods  years  of  thought  flash  over 
us  in  a  moment.  That  remarkable  face— he 
had  first  seen  it  with  Howard,  and  saved  her 
firom  the  mad  horses.  It  had  floated  afterwards 
darkly  and  ominously  in  his  delirious  dreams. 
Then  the  haughty  coldness  with  which  it  had 
mingled  in  the  giddy  circles  at  Florence— the 
firmness  with  which  Morton  had  identified  it 
at  the  Cascine — ^the  consummate  skill  which 
had  guided  her  through  his  interviews  with  her, 
so  as  again  to  fling  the  suspicion  firom  his 
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to  HRy  its  ■■nBflii^  md  its  mjs- 
gJEHBDi^  OB  Bail  amid  tbc  noft 


1  OUT  fife  ^— HTon  are  watcMo. 
My  fife  I  'vahe  not  $  dvI^  mjatenova 
Toa  kaofv  f,     fOB  are  Atn  ske.    By 
Hcam  !**  ke  gnqied  lier  wriat,  "<  yoa  diaB 


"  For  God'a  ake !— I  am  yoor  firioML— 
Stand  aside  bat  fer  one  aaoBOit.    Sean  not  to 


ano  leiuige      morey  preaemiy. 

She  gfided  away,  leaTing  Nonnan  afanost 
motiooleas  vilh  astDniahmeDt.  He  turned  to 
Flore  ;  she  abo  vaa  gone* 


^'  Alms,"  said  a  holy  friar,  beneath  whose 
cowl  might  be  detected  the  head  of  a  profligate 
youDg  Roman  nobleman,  '^  alms,  I  pray  youl" 

^'  Stand !  "  cried  a  stalwart  figure  arrayed  as 
a  robber. 

Norman  looked  around.  Nothing  could  he 
see  but  a  wilderness  of  grotesque  forms,  and 
masked  fiuses.  Presently  a  hand  touched  his 
arm. 

**  Look  not  around,"  said  the  voice.  *M  am 
the  sable  plume.  If  you  attempt  to  gase  or 
follow — ^if  you  should  exhibit  any  signto  betray 
to  others  that  I  am  addressing  you,  both  of  us 
are  lost — ^nay,  then,  I  will  fly;  you  shall  never 
behold  me  again!" 

^'  Speak,  then,"  said  he. 

*^  Beware  the  harlequin." 

^*  The  harlequm  ?  there  are  twenty  here." 

''  Then  avoid  them  a//,  and  the  Palmer  ;-— 
they  seek  thy  life." 

'^  And  who  are  they?'^ 

k3 
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^  The  one  is  the  subtle  Priest    the 

There  was  a  pause. 

^  Nay  he  has  passed — yet  he  is  almost  now 
witMn  the  reach  of  our  lowest  voice.  The 
other  is — move  not — stir  not—" 

**  Speak  !" 

«  Clairmonf 

It  was  with  difficulty,  indeed,  that  the  advice 

contained  in  this  last  sentence  was  adopted. 
His  heart  leaped  to  his  throat.  His  blood 
rolled  and  boiled  in  his  veins. 

*'  You  know  the  secret  of  my  fife,"  said  he, 
however,  without  stirring. 

There  was  no  answer. 

*^  I  will  turn,  if  you  speak  not,  and  drag  you 
before  this  whole  multitude !" 

There  was  no  answer.  He  changed  his 
position.  As  he  suspected,  his  informant  had 
disappeared.  He  sent  a  keen  glance  round 
amid  the  multitude.  P&lmers  and  harlequins 
were  passing  and  repassing  him  in  every  di- 
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rection;  and  he  wandered  on  for  some  tone 
agitated  and  bewildered. 

^  Sir  Eaiigfat  of  the  crimson  plume  V  said  a 
Yoice. 

**  Well,  my  feir  page  I" 

^  Beneath  the  vase  on  the  pedestal  lies  a 
scroll.  It  is  for  you — ^but  read  not  till  you  are 
alone:' 

Half  beheving  himself  in  a  romantic  dream, 
he  made  his  way  to  the  spot  designated,  and 
with  a  cautious  hand  moved  the  small  vase. 
P^kssing  his  fingers  over  the  marble,  he  seised  a 
strip  of  paper. 

Trembling  with  curiosity — hoping  that  he 
was  about  to  make  the  discovery  which  would 
lift  him  at  once  to  bliss  unutterable,  he  forgot 
the  caution  he  had  so  singularly  received  re- 
specting the  harlequin;  and  after  wrapping 
around  him  a  heavy  black  numtle,  which  he  had 
left  in  the  corridor,  without  waiting  for  his  car- 
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when  a  figure  darted  upon  them  and  threw  a 
heavy  doak  upon  the  arm  of  the  assassin. 
Grasping  hhn  thus  entangled,  Norman  brought 
himto  the  ground  and  tore  off  his  mask.  The 
face  of  Clainnont  met  his  eyes.  It  was  black 
with  passion.  He  wrenched  the  knife  from  his 
hand— a  dreadful  feeling  flashed  aoross  him, 
bat  muttering — 

**  No^  no  blood  I "  he  flung  the  blade  fiercely 
away.  *^  Dog !  assassin  !  you  shall  come  with 
me. 

A  crowd  of  revellers  burst  suddenly  round 
the  comer.  Several  rushed  to  the  spot  Nor- 
man stood  alone.  His  victim  with  a  sudden 
and  desperate  struggle  had  wrenched  himself 
away,  leaving  only  a  few  shreds  of  various 
colours  in  the  hand  of  his  intended  victim. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


8T.  PXTBR*8 — THB    DKNOUKMBNT  APPROACHB8. 


"  Anoo  oat  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 
Rose  like  an  exhalation. 


-Where  pilasters  roond 


Were  set,  and  done  pillars  overlaid 
With  golden  architrave :  nor  did  there  want 
Cornice  or  freize,  with  boasy  scolptarea  gmTcn. 
The  roof  was  fretted  gold." 

The  roar  of  the  camiTal  had  died  away.  A 
duaky  twilight  fell  on  Rome,  scarcely  revealing 
the  taU  column  and  slender  obelisks  pointing 
through  the  gloom. 

A  solitary  passenger,  muffled  in  a  doak. 
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paced  thoughtfully  through  the  black  lanes 
and  broken  squaresi — ^by  the  towering  palaces 
—-the  spouting  fountains — ^the  sculptured  ca- 
thedral— the  leaning  walls — the  prostrate  tem- 
ples. Impatience  appeared  in  his  step  and 
manner ;  many  a  sacred  wreck  he  passed  un- 
pausingly.  The  mute  scarred  Pantheon— that 
gem  rescued  from  the  deep  of  time — ^won  not 
his  regard.  Old  Tiber  rolled  his  yeUow  waves 
unseen — ^where  was  bent  his  gaze  ?  There, 
where  firom  the  circus  of  the  imperial  fiend, 
another  Pantheon  sat  amid  the  stars—  throned 
in  all  the  pomp  of  colonnade  and  pilaster,  of 
fountain  and  statue — ^to  astound  and  dazzle 
unborn  ages — ^there  his  eyes  were  fixed :  thither 
his  step  advanced. 

If  you  have  never  seen  St.  Peter's,  reader 
—-you  are  to  be  envied.  In  your  perspective 
lies  the  possibility  of  a  new  impression.  Its 
immensity  and  magnificence  almost  cease  to 
be  physical  objects  ;  they  strike-<*they  amaze 
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— they  exalt  the  mind;  they  awaken^  impiesa, 
and  oyerwhelm  the    imagination.    They  roll 
over    you  with    the    mystery    and     aolenn 
thrill  of  something  intellectaal  and  ideaL     Its 
mighty  floor  spreads  finom  your  feet  with  the 
level  that  tasks  the  eye  to  receive;   its  brilliant 
walls  clothed  with  splendour;  goigeous  with, 
all  of  precious  that  earth  can  yield,  that  genina 
can  create    risearound  with  an  intense  grandeor 
that  pains  the  gase  and  the  compwhension, 
Tou  stand  in  the  midst  lost  and  diminished— » 
now  lifting  the  eye  with  mute  ineredoloua  wan- 
der to  the  golden  roof — the  vast  and  radiaat 
dome;   now  measuring  the  ponderous  monu* 
ments  peopled  with  exquisitely  majestic — almost 
breathing  forms  of  marble.    With  a  heaitatii^ 
step  you  approach  an  in&nt  angd,  that  growa 
as  you  advance  into  gigantic  and  impoMtUe 
dimensions.   Bewildered  you  recede  from  aomB 
stupendous  pile^  which  with  eaeh  endkantwl 
moment  fells,  lovelier  and  yet  more  lovely  inte 
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all  the  proportions  of  grace  and  the  perfection 
of  nature. 

Tlie  stranger  Hfted  the  heavy  curtain.  He 
stood  within  the  wondrous  hall.  Was  his  soul 
struck  ?  was  his  vision  dazzled  and  overwhelm- 
ed ?  No.  Such  a  powerful  charmer  is  custom ; 
such  a  jet  more  potent  necromancer  is  interest, 
that  he  trod  the  endless  pavement,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  commonest  sward  of  green,  in  a  silent 
forest.  Marie  how  his  eye  darts  around, 
amid  the  wOdemess  of  glittering  marbles  and 
beaming  pictures. 

**  Who  moves  on  the  broad  area  yonder  ?  it 
cannot  be  $he** 

No;  it  is  a  single  traveller,  hushed  and  awe- 
struck; gazing— and  gazing  upon  the  inter- 
minable pika  of  goigeousness. 

A  stq)  approaches  our  stranger. 

«*  ^Tis  she— 'tis"— 

•"  No.  A  Priest  gUdes  along  with  half-heard 
step  and  disappears. 
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''  For  the  Yove  of  the  Madonna,  Signor^ — 
cries  a  voice. 

*'  Ha — at  last !"  thus  said  the  eye  and  start  of 
the  muffled  wanderer. 

No.  A  blind  he^ar  led  by  a  filthy  child, 
craves  amid  this  wondrous  wealth,  for  means 
to  live. 

With  still  and  watchful  pace,  on  and  on 
he  went,  by  the  cinders  of  the  great;  by  the 
works  of  the  inspired  ;  by  sacred  statutes,  and 
holy  relic ;  by  mouldering  king,  and  forgotten 
pope;  by  crouchant lion,  and  winged  seraph. 
With  a  beating  heart,  he  stands  by  the  altar  of 
St.  Leo.    He  stands  alone. 

«  Hist  r 

Was  it  fancy  ? 

«  Hist  I" 

Again? 

He  approached  the  immense  tomb. 

"  H»-^  it  you  ?  •* 

'<  Tes— but  away,  again  you  are  watched.^' 
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*'  I  care  not    I  am  armed.'^ 

The  figure  lurked  behind  a  giant  image—- the 
face  was  half  visible. 

^^  Mysterious  being/'  said  Leslie,  ''for  the 
love  of  Ood  relieve  my  racked  soul !'' 

**  I  dare  not  now.  Yonder  Priest,  who 
passed  us  but  now  is  the  companion  and 
agent  of  your  bitterest  foe  and  mine.  I  dare 
not  remain.  He  knows  me,  but  to-morrow 
after  the  carnival,  meet  me  at  the  Coliseum — 
watch  till  I  come,  if  it  be  till  midnight.'' 

''  But  one  word  1 — Rosalie  Romain !  does 
she  live  ?   Can  I  leam  aught  of  her  ?" 

The  Priest  had  approached  again.  He  was 
at  their  side  before  they  knew  he  had  turned. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  them.  From  their 
evident  disguise  and  mysterious  manner  of 
meeting,  they  were  well  calculated  to  attract 
attention.  It  might  have  been  mere  fancy 
that  he  knew  aught  of  them,  or  their  afiairs. 
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Leslie  bent  on  him  a  stem  ^anoe.    It  seemed 
to  quail  him.   He  shrank  back  and  retreated. 

"  Now,  strange  woman — '' 

The  figure  was  gone.  He  passed  behind  the 
tomb ;  no  one  was  to  be  seen  but  the  blind 
beggar  who  had  hobbled  after  him  with 
extended  hat ;  and  a  group  of 
gathered  mute  and  motionless,  dieir  eyes 
fixed  on  a  magnificent  statue. 
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CHAPTER   XVIL 


ROME    DUBINO   THK   CARNIVAL — A    RAT    BRBAK8   IN 

UPON   THR  DARKNRBS. 


«< 


Hadftt  thoo  thy  wits  and  didst  peimoade* 
It  could  not  moye  thus."— Haaile/. 


Whoever  has  not  witnessed  the  festivities 
of  the  carnival  week  at  Rome^  will  scarcely 
lend  credit  to  the  burlesque  extravagances,  even 
to  this  day  committed  by  all  classes.  It  is  a 
page  of  reality,  resembling  one  of  old  romance, 
and  the  stranger  wonders  to  see   its  antique 
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and  remarkable  leaf  thus  bound  up  in  the 
prosaic  volume  of  common  life.  The  grave 
and  sensible  Englishman,  the  observing  and 
intelligent  American,  is  astonished  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  whole  people  abandoned  to  the 
maddest  freaks  of  frolic  and  fancy.  Disgoising 
themselves  in  grotesque  habits — ^masking  their 
faces — altering  their  gait,  form,  and  demeanour 
— entering  with  lively  ardour  into  the  wildest 
folly. 

From  the  violent  gesticulations,  and  various 
costumes,  it  appears  as  if  the  dieatres  of  the 
world  had  emptied  their  wardrobes,  and  sent 
forth  their  performers  to  play,  each  in  the  face 
of  heaven,  those  thousand  parts,  in  other 
countries,  at  least  in  ours,  reserved  for  the 
midnight  stage. 

Here  a  brigand  stalks  in  the  full  glory  of 
arms  and  equipments,  with  flowing  tresses, 
dark  moustachios  and  a  countenance  of  more 
than  human  ferocity.     He  steals  along  after 
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the  rolling  carriage,  and  aims  his  carbine  at 
some  lovely  victim.  There  a  Spanish  lover 
with  his  graceful  doak,  broad  hat  and  feathers, 
and  love-breathing  guitar,  sings  his  serenade 
to  each  passing  fair.  Sometimes — for  the  oc- 
casion excuses  all  civil  familiarity ^^he  murmurs 
a  soft  air  to  an  English  belle  in  her  carriage ; 
sometimes  whispers  love  to  the  gay  French 
girl ;  sometimes  kneels  to  the  contadina  in  the 
street,  and  again  directs  his  strain  to  a  bright 
&ce  peeping  from  a  palace  window,  or  leaning 
and  laughing  over  a  balcony.  Behind  him 
stalks  a  knight  glistening  in  armour,  who  bears 
upon  his  lance  the  favour  of  his  lady-love,  or 
hands  a  letter  on  its  point  to  the  first  pair  of 
eyes  that  take  his  fancy,  stranger  or  native, 
high  or  low.  The  fierce  Saracen  stalks  through 
the  throng,  brandishing  his  scimitar  and 
twirling  his  moustachios.  The  copper-coloured 
Indian  with  his  tomahawk  threatens  destruc- 
tion to  each  shrinking  maid.     Old  lords  and 
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Ac  ipharhrn  of  the  nosfc  oddmtod  ecmrts. 
The  froiiriwiye  shBot  reeb  wiaogy  as  if  the 
fight  Itdwft  VMS  bad  been  too  strong  fofr  Us 
finm.    TIm  k>irer  siglis — tiie  warrior  shoots-*- 


siv  conectlv  dressed,  and  represcDted  with 
seikNis  accoracT  and  escdknt  effect.  Others 
dme  are  who  ddU:ht  to  throw  orer  die  iHiofe 
tiiMf  broadest  possible  air  of  ridicak.  Homp- 
backs  swelled  iato  moontains ;  eyes  glaring  Kke 
moons;  hu^e  nioalhs;  bald  pates;  overgrown 
stomachs;  statuies  of  twice  the  ordinarysse;  de- 
tbnned  tarehead&»  and  noses  of  such  ponderous 
dimensions^  magnified  propordons,  and  ru- 
bicund colours^  as  mar  chance,  if  you  eat  too 
heary  a  suppto',  to  haunt  your  late  slumber 
in  the  shape  of  an  ir '  ubus.  All  that  mirth 
and  ingenuity  can  invent  to  distort  and  can- 
cature,  here  floats  upon  the  vast  and  ever 
moving  tide,  rising  and  sinking  in  the  dense. 
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unifersal  oommotion^  disappearing  and  ap- 
pearing  again.  Carriages  loaded  with  double 
mtmbers ;  horses  rearing  with  two  and  four; 
women  seven  feet  high,  and  sweet  girls  in  the 
uniferm  of  banditti.  Hose  whose  ambition 
does  not  seek  to  support  distinct  and  memo- 
rable roles,  content  themselves  with  the  simple, 
smooth,  common  mask,  a  pretty  girlish  coun- 
tenance, whose  everlasting  repetition  at  length 
wearies  the  eye  and  becomes  no  theme  of  cu* 
riosity  or  distinction. 

Some,  too — so  picturesque  are  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome,  even  while  wearing  their  every  day 
habiliments— can  with  difficulty  be  distinguished 
from  the  maskers ;  and  the  barefooted  and 
cowled  monks  and  friars,  the  long-beard  men- 
dicants, covered  with  rags  and  wrinkles;  the 
fat  priest  and  the  stem  soldier  are  only  known 
from  the  giddy  surrounding  concourse  by  their 
unmasked  faces,  their  steady  step  and  their 

VOL.    III.  L 
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upon  the  scene  of  actkn,  which  bf  in  die 
Corso,  and  the  adjoining  streets,  squares  and 
avenues. 

Oar  readers  on  either  side  of  the  ocean  need 
not  be  reminded  that  the  Corso  10  the  R^^t 
Street  or  Broadway  of  modem  Rosse.  Straight 
and  exceedingly  narrow;  bnilt  np  closely  on 
both  sides  with  h%h  houses^  or  ^oomy  bat 
immense  and  magnificent  palaces,  all  of  which 
are  crowded  upon  every  point,  where  men  and 
women  sit,  stand  or  climb--^rom  roof  to  base- 
ment, cornice,  pedestal  and  balcony.  Through 
this  principal  thoroughfare,  two  processions 
of  carriages  and  pedestrians  go  slowly  in  op- 
posite directions,  pelting  each  other,  and  all 
around  them  and  all  above  them,  with  snowy 
tributes  and  receiving  in  return  discharges  in 
showers  from  every  quarter.  The  middle  of 
the  street  presents  a  tide  of  the  gayest  and 
gaudiest  colours,  and  the  most  lively  motion, 
not  unlike  the  rapid  stir  and  agitation  of  a 

h  2 
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ficrcelwttie.  Onddier  adb  tiers  of 
logt  luaaUve  pfii&t  to  Ac  pfuprictony  u^ 
provided  fo  the  th<inittnrtt  who  dcme  to  remain 
stationaiy  and  secure  to  bdiold  the  giddjaoeBe. 
A  sloping  bai^  of  frees  thus  rises  on  either 
hand  of  those  moving  in  the  proeesaion,  leav- 
ing only  a  passage  snfficimtiy  wide  finr  the 
two  rows  of  cairii^es  to  pass  each  other. 

^  Wdl,'*  said  a  stranger  who  had  taken  a 
seat  before  the  Dorian  palace,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  wildest  dash  and  riot  of  the  revel,  *^it 
is  a  brilliant  day,  Sgnor/' 

"  It  is  indeed,"  cried  the  other. 

^*  Are  there  ordinarily  so  many  spectators  to 
this  gay  fite?" 

*^  I  know  not,  Signor  Stranger ;  bnt  I 
think  no.  I  have  lived  in  Rome  on  and  off  for 
forty  years,  and  in  that  period  the  Carnival 
has  been  up  and  down  several  times.  Lately  I 
have  not  seen  it  so  well  attended." 

What  remarkable  order  is  preserved,'*  said 


1* 
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the  stranger,  ^*  I  have  not  heard  an  angry  word, 
nor  seen  a  blow,  nor  a  quarrel,  nor  beheld  a  man 
drank,  except  a  mad  wag  of  a  sailor;  and  his 
drunkenness,  like  his  mask,  was  only  put  on." 

^'  There  are  rarely  any  disorders  here,  Sig- 
nor,"  said  the  Roman* 

^  One  almost  envies  the  diaracter  of  a 
crowd  where  no  brawls  disturb  the  general 
hilarity.     It  speaks  well  for  their  morals.'' 

^  Humph,''  said  the  Roman,  ''there  are 
other  things  beside  morals  which  may  keep 
folks  from  fighting  or  getting  drunk." 

**  Other  things  besides  morals  ? — what  other 
tilings  ?" 

''  Sharp  'bayonets  and  drawn  swords,"  said 
tiie  Roman,  drily. 

The  stranger  in  his  turn  muttered,  ''humph," 
or  what  in  the  French  is  equivalent  to  it,  but 
however  continued  the  conversation. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  backward  in  doing 
honour  to  tiie  Roman  government." 
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^  The  eitj  is  £ril  of  spies,"  said  like  aenui, 
«  and  one  does  not  like  to  talk  too  nmeh  to 
one  vbom  one  does  not  know." 

'^  I  approve  your  prudence  ;  but  in  aay  case 
it  is  in  af^Iied^  as  I  am  quite  a  stcaager,  with 
no  disposition  to  meddle  in  its  affaiiSy  eitlier 
by  tomiog  infonner  mysadf,  er  by  expieasing 
any  opinions  whidi  might  famish  food  ftr  the 
information  of  others.  I  am  but  a  lecent  vi-- 
aitor  to  this  part  of  the  wodd,  and  know  more 
of  my  late  leadenee,  China,  than  of  yoor  eter- 
nal city.** 

'*  I  can  see  by  your  accent,**  said  the  Roman, 
"  that  you  are  not  Italian,  as  no  Italian  speaks 
French  like  you.  Howerer,  I  neither  was  nor 
need  be  fearful  of  expressing  my  opinion.  I 
say  diat  one  does  not  like  to  see  doidile  fines 
of  soldiers  stationed  about  the  stgeela,  witli 
thdr  gleammg  helmets  and  dnwn  awevds, 
scowling  on  these  poor  i^ildren  of  foolery,  as 


if  they  watched  a  decent  pretext  to  cut  tbeir 
noisy  throats/' 

**  How/^  said  the  stranger^  ^'  is  it  not  the 
usual  regulation  ?" 

**  No,  Signor ;  there  is  always  a  military 
guard  very  properly  itftationed  about  town  to 
prevent  confusion  ;  but  look  yonder,  tliey  do 
not  flock  in  such  numbers  as  that ;  nor  do  they 
wear  such  faces.  Why,  they  look  like  wolf- 
dogs,  or  by  the  Virgin !  wolves  themselves,  peer- 
ing and  glaring  over  into  the  sheep-fold." 

*^  And  what  reason  is  there  for  iMs  extra 
care  ?*" 

'*  His  H(£ness  has  discovered  a  plot  again/' 
said  the  Roman,  with  a  sneer.  **  Arms  have 
been  found  in  a  house,  and  men  who  dared  to 
own  them.  The  muskets  and  swords  have 
been  tamed  against  the  people's  own  bosoms, 
and  the  plotters  are  quartered  in  St.  Angelo, 
and  elsewhere.    All  the  authorities  from  Como 
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«nd  y enioe,  to  Naples^  have  already  reoeiwl 
intelligence,  and  to-day  it  is  reported  tiiat  die 
rising  was  to  have  taken  place." 

"  The  danger  is  over,  then  ?" 

^  It  is  ;  but  a  strong  guard  is  posted  every- 
where through  the  streets,  and  there  will  be 
some  who  will  feel  cold  steel,  or  heavy  lead,  for 
diis  day's  work." 

It  might  have  been  worse,  firiend,*'  said  the 
stranger  ;  '^  rebellion  is  a  wild  business,  and  is 
but  too  often  placing  a  knife  in  the  hands  of  a 
madman  ;  but  see  this  fellow." 

"  Aye,  he  personates  a  priest,''  said  the 
Roman,"  and  has  been  going  about  all  day 
preaching  with  that  long  beard  and  huge  book." 

**  His  lungs  must  be  strong, "  said  the 
stranger,  kughing. 

^*  There  is  a  beautiful  creature,"  observed 
the  Roman,  *^  in  that  rich  carriage." 

^*  How  the  villains  pelt  her,"  replied  the 
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Stranger,    "  why,    they    will    put    her    eyes 

out." 

*^  And  a  prettier  pair  could  not  be  extin* 

gaished,"  said  the  Roman. 

"  But  surely,"  cried  the  stranger,  "  I  know 
yonder  party.  Two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen 
in  that  barouche.  See,  they  are  surrounded 
by  pelters,  and  are  half  lost  in  a  doud  of  white. 
I  have  seen  them  before,  I  am  certain.'' 

"  They  are  Americans,"  said  the  Roman. 

"  Ha  !  Flora — Flora  Temple  !  "  exclaimed 
the  other.  ''  I  could  have  sworn  I  knew  her, 
and  yon  tall,  stately  dame  is  her  mother." 

''  And  the  goodlooking,  portly  gentleman 
Mr.  Temple." 

'^  And  the  fourth — I  know  him  ;  it  is  Clair- 
mont,  as  sure  as  life — ^it  is  that  reprobate  of  a 
Count." 

"  You  know  them  well,  friend." 

**  Aye  ;  they  recall  days  gone  by.  It  is  but 
a  few  hours  since  I  landed  at  Naples  after  a 
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loiig  Toyage  from  the  EJast  Indies*  These 
people  I  once  knew  something  of  in  Ameiica. 
Their  story  was  interesting.  I  must  fellow 
them  and  make  myself  known  again,  and  pnsh 
some  queries  touching  old  times  and  friends.** 

The  stranger  was  about  pressing  a  passage 
through  the  crowd,  but  his  new  acquaintance 
stopped  him/' 

**  You  will  easily  see  them,  Signor,  when 
the  festivities  of  the  day  are  oyer.  At  present, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  which  you  will 
find  in  overtaking  them,  you  will  but  mar  their 
sport ;  see,  they  are  far  away  already." 

In  fact  the  party  had  now  nearly  disap- 
peared. 

*^  They  will  return  again,  and  we  shall  have 
them  by  us,  in  a  few  moments,  once  more  ;  far 
you  observe,  Signer,  that  the  carriages  move, 
as  it  were,  in  a  eirde^  driving  into  the  Corso 
by  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  leaving  it  throng 
die  Piazsa  dd  Popolo,  or  the  Via  Condotti, 
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and  hastening  by  the  parallel  streets  back  to- 
wards their  original  entrance  by  the  Capitol/* 

«  True,"  said  the  stranger,  «  I  will  wait, 
more  especially  as  I  believe  I  musi; ;  for  yon 
soldier  has  so  pressed  back  the  crowd  with  his 
drawn  sword,  that  I  can  scarcely  at  present 
effect  my  retreat." 

"  Right,"  answered  the  other,  "  and  snrely 
here  is  a  spectade  worthy  of  a  few  moments^ 
extra  attention.  What  a  strange  aspect  of 
human  nature !  '* 

**  Strange  indeed,"  echoed  the  foreigner, 
"  yon  fat  fellow  with  the  trumpet  !** 

''  And  this  giant  upon  stilts  1" 

**  And  that  enormous  woman,  driving  the 
barouche  full  of  Harlequins !" 

**  And,  ha,  that  is  the  most  extraordinary  of 
all !''  said  the  Roman. 

**  Extraordinary  indeed,  but,  no— she  is  not 
masked ;  it  is  really  a  female.  How  well  she 
plays  her  part!" 
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The  olgeet  wlneh  iMd  tins 
uttemtion  uf  Att  tiro  diiee 
wss  "mI^^  one  i'^1t"^t^^*  to 
hAokiety  and  «h<>  faadabeMh' 


MBod  uie  diarofd  md  cuuMUon.  of  tbe 
Ind  luppeued  to  aidi  a  flwliwi  view  of 
The  diaracter  lepicaeuted  was  that  of  a 
pale  and  wild  ;  her  dMS  Sm 
•flnatiiig  loose  ^Wwt  her  Aooldssy  dad  in 
meait  of  wliitey  which  i^ipcafed  to  hawe 
cao^bt  op  caidesaly  froea  ahed,  and 
aroond  her  in  the  tana  of  amvide.  In 
hand  was  a  mask  whidh  she  so^KtiaKS  hcU  to 
her  huXy  and  sometimes  waved  in 
She  had  been  several  timesseen  in 
parts  of  the  town — now  on 
attracting  all  eyes  by  the  aingnlanty  oi  her 
actkmSy  and  dras  ;  now  unlnng'  sgpm  in  the 
crowd  and  lost  as  in  die  genemi  waves  of  a 
heaving  sea.     Xo  one  had  tinw  to  rqpid  her 
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long,  nor  to  follow  her  course  ^  but  many  were 
the  remaiks  drawn  forth  by  the  ingenious  and 
impvessiYe  propriety  of  her  costume,  and  the 
great  talent  she  exhibited  in  acting  her  role.  Uni- 
form attention,  in  such  a  restless  and  agitated 
scene,  where  many  were  much  more  eagerly  in- 
tent on  displaying  their  own  persons  and 
prowess,  than  in  animadverting  upon  those 
of  others,  she  could  not  hope  to  acquire.  Every 
thing  around  her  was  wild,  grotesque,  and  strik- 
ing as  herself,  and  those  who  had  the  curiosity 
to  £x  their  eyes  upon  her  for  any  length  of 
time,  were  afterwards  heard  to  declare  that  her 
actions  were  strangely  and  powerfully  eloquent 
and  affecting;  sometimes  singing  wild  catches 
oi  music ;  sometimes  smiling  and  laughing 
aloud  to  herself,  again  shouting  and  apparent- 
ly affrighted  by  the  fear  of  pursuits—from 
which  mood  she  started  again  into  the  airs  of  a 
princess,    bowed  her  head  ostentatiously  to 
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the  occapants  of  liie  paleces,  and  smiled  upon 
tbe  gay  equipages  as  they  rolled  by. 

Oftad,  as  if  a^MiUed  by  some  awAd  Tec<^ 
lection,  she  shrank,  shuddered  and  trembled, 
at  every  passing  Yoice  and  glanoe,  and  clasp- 
ing her  hands  energeticaUy  togetfier,  gaaed  up 
to  Heaven  with  streaming  eyes.  Yet  no  one 
attended  to  h^,  as  she  was  generally  in  the 
midst  of  the  turmoil,  sometimes  pressed  by  the 
crowd  into  the  street  and  pelted  with  plums ; 
her  shrieks — ^her  prayers — ^her  entreaties,  and 
her  agonies,  whether  assumed  or  real,  all  passed 
for  idle  show*  Now  a  party  whom  she  ad- 
dressed, with  extended,  imploring  hands, 
shouted  in  derision ;  another  drove  carelessly 
by.  Again  lost— again  borne  out  of  view  by 
the  multitude,  the  mirth  of  some,  the  wonder, 
the  neglect  of  all,  she  floated  with  the  tide, 
like  mad  OpheUa  upon  the  stream  singing  as 
she  sank.    At  last  she  became  the  theme  of 
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general  notioej  and  had  indeed  drawn  towards 
her  all  eyes  at  the  moment,  when  the  masked 
Roman  and  the  inquisitive  stranger  had  first 
discovered  her.  After  a  few  moments' gaze, 
each  ottering  an  involmitary  expression  of 
deep  astonishment  and  interest,  they  parted 
company  and  were  soon  separated  in  the 
crowd. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A   FLIGHT — A  PUB6UIT. 

*'  Hub  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  troe  ; 
My  best  guide  now."— CoffMCff. 

During  the  day  Clainnonthad  heard  of  the 
wild  girl,  who  excited  so  much  curiosity  and 

admiration  among  the  vast  concourse. 

»  •  •  « 

Fearful  of  some  catastrophe,  he  at  last  cau^il 
a  glimpse  of  her  person,  and  beheld  with  die 
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most  frightful   forebodings,    with    a  burning 
mixture  of  anger  and  of  anguish 


To  Flora  and  his  other  companions,  there- 
fore, pleading  sudden  illness,  he  induced  them 
immediately  to  quit  the  Corso.  On  reachuig 
his  hotel  he  retired  at  once  to  his  chamber,  de- 
siring his  servant  to  say  to  all  enquirers,  that  he 
slept  and  could  not  be  disturbed.  Then  en- 
veloping himself  in  a  domino,  and  masking  his 
face  for  he  knew  well  that  there  was  one  whose 
encounter  might  be  death,  he  started  forth 
with  feverish  anxiety  in  the  pursuit. 

It  seemed  that  the  unhappy  being,  with  the 
deep  subtlety  of  madness,  had  suspected  that 
she  was  in  danger  of  being  overtaken,  by  too 
open  and  too  long  exposure  of  her  face  at  one 
time.  She  had  therefore  provided  herself 
with  a  red  shawl,  which  at  intervals  when  the 
caprice  of  flight  seised  her,   as  it  frequently 
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did,  she  wri^ped  Bit>und  her  so  caiefully  as 
effectually  to  envelope  her,  and  hiding  her 
features  in  a  mask  of  the  most  ordinary  form 
of  which  there  were  hundreds  everywhere  pre- 
cisely similar,  she  would  stop  suddenly,  and 
glide  away  among  the  crowd  to  parts  of  the 
city  most  remote  £rom  that  where  the  fear  had 
seised  her.  The  task  of  tracing,  of  overtaking 
and  seizing  her,  therefore — at  any  time  doubt- 
ful success,  in  a  multitude  so  vast  and  in  sudi 
rapid  motion— was  rendered  peculiariy  so,  by 
the  number  of  masks  like  hers  and  of  disguises 
not  greatly  different  which  rushed  to  and  fro 
every  where  around*  Indeed  to  CSairmont 
and  many  others  she  appeared  almost  endowed 
with  the  power  of  ubiquity — to  be  a  spirit  wild 
and  anguish-struck,  riding  on  the  waves  of 
the  commotion — ^beckoning  —  weeping,  pray- 
ing— threatening,  and  forming  a  striking  fea- 
ture in  the  picturesque  crowd. 
With  stealthy  pace,  Cldrmont  stole  after  hia 
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object,  regardless  of  all  odiers.  Several  times 
when  he  thought  he  had  aoccmiplished  his  pur- 
pose, he  found  in  the  confusion  of  dresses  that 
he  had  mistaken  the  person.  Once,  instead  of 
her,  he  seized  in  his  arms  a  pretty  Italian  girl, 
and  a  bystander  with  the  promptness  of  a 
lover  somewhat  rudely  dashed  him  away. 
Again  he  beUeved  himself  sure,  but  instead  of 
a  female,  he  found  in  his  arms  a  slender  youth 
in  petticoats,  wlio  exhibited  neither  disinelinaF- 
tion  nor  inability  to  assist  himself. 

At  length  in  a  side  street,  he  succeeded  in 
tracing  her,  and  suddenly  seized  her;  she 
screamed  and  struggled.  A  mounted  guard, 
with  a  drawn  sword,  instantly  rode  up. 

*^  Back,  Signer,  *'  he  said,  ^'  no  rudeness, 
no  riot — ^back — ^fool-^adc— are  you  deaf?'^ 
and  with  the  point  of  his  sword  to  the  breast 
of  the  once  more  baffled  Count,  he  compelled 
him  to  retire,  and  the  affirighted  girl  after  a 
keen  look  at  fan  figure  and  jew^ted  hand, 
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with  an  exdamatioii  of  horror^    fled  swifUy 
away  and  was  lost  to  his  sight. 

Ahnost  insane  himself,  with  disappointed 
hope  and  idle  rage,  he  forced  his  way  from 
crowd  to  crowd  of  the  now  retiring  maskers, 
who,  dispersing  at  sunset,  sought  their  homes 
in  straggling  groupes.  Hour  after  hour  he 
prowled  around  the  streets.  The  sun  went 
down,  the  multitude  disappeared.  The  shadows 
of  night  fell  on  Rome.  The  stars  glittered,  and 
the  round  moon  rose  broadly  and  silently  over 
the  eternal  city — still  his  victim  had  escaped 
his  grasp.  Stung  with  Tage  and  furious  fears, 
he  knew  not  where  to  go  nor  what  to  do, 
when  in  the  distance  and  near  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  which  lead  into  the  Forum,  a  white 
form  was  seen  stealing  along  the  wall.  It  was 
she,  and  he  sprang  after  his  prey.  She  per- 
ceived that  she  was  followed,  and  darted  off 
like  the  deer  aroused  by  the  hounds.  She 
bounded — she  flew  with  the  speed  of  desperate 
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fear  ;  and  with  the  motion  of  swift  revenge, 
Clairmont  pursued.  To  the  arch  of  Titos-— 
she  hid  behind  it.  He  approached — she 
bounded  on — ^he  followed.  The  huge  shadow 
of  the  Coliseum  lay  black  on  the  green— she 
rushed  towards  it. 

In  its  winding  labyrinths,  Clairmont  knew 
she  might  lurk  all  the  night.  Silently  he  drew 
one  of  a  pair  of  pistols ;  he  aimed,  and  fired. 
There  was  a  shriek — she  fell.  He  lurked  back 
in  the  deep  shadow. 

Like  a  bird  whose  wing  has  been  broken, 
but  who  still  struggles  on  through  the  grass  to 
die  in  some  bush  away  from  the  huntsman's 
murderous  hand,  the  poor  girl  rose,  and  with  a 
painful  motion  gained  the  entrance  of  the  mighty 
pile,  and  was  lost  in  its  midnight  vaults. 

^'  She  would  have  it,"  said  the  assassin,  set* 
ting  his  teeth  and  flinging  away  his  pistol. 

A  few  moments  he  lurked  in  the  shadow: 
no  one  appeared.      Assassinations   in   Rome 
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were  oonuBOii.  They  rarely  attrseted  any  at* 
tention.  He  oould  not  avoid  walking  hastily 
to  the  spot.  It  was  a  green  knolL  One  or 
two  flowers  bloomed  there-  The  grass  seemed 
nneommenly  fiedi  and  yerdant ;  the  moonfight 
fell  broad  and  full  upon  it.  He  slooped  to 
gaze«  There  was  blood.  His  heart  sidcened, 
he  shuddered— -turned  on  his  heel  and  walked 
back  towards  the  city.  Suddenly  he  stopped. 
^i  No^''  he  said,  it  is  no  time  for  diildish  skud- 
derings.    ^'  I  must  back." 

He  was  silenl^  but  returned    with 
strides  towards  the  Coliseum. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

BOMB  BY  MOONLIGHT — THB  WANDBBBR  KBBPB  HI8 
BBNDBZVOU8  AT  THB  COLI8BUM,  AND  WHAT  HB 
SAW   THSRB. 

"  I  pray  you,  let  as  satisfy  our  eyes  with  the  memo- 
rials and  the  things  of  fame  that  do  renown  this  city." 

Twelfth  Niffht. 

It  was  night  and  moonlight.  Moonlight  in 
Rome ! 

The  Temples  had  retired  early  from  the 
Corso,  and  after  a  few  hours  repose  and 
refreshments,  had  formed  a  party  to  visit  for 
the  first  time  the  Forum  and  Coliseum.    Clair- 
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the  immense  and  lofty  piles,  the  palaces  of  the 
great  and  the  gay — now  gone — there  was  some- 
thing while  it  delighted,  that  saddened  and 
awed  the  mind. 

Mrs.  Temple  proposed  that  before  they 
visited  the  ruins,  they  should  drive  to  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  modem  city,  and 
receive  their  first  impression  of  its  wonders 
from  this  heavenly  night. 

It  is  the  true  method  to  look  on  an  ancient 
town.  It  sends  you  back  a  thousand  centu- 
ries ;  the  soft  and  shadowy  reality  so  indulges 
and  assists  tlie  flowing  imagination.  Flora, 
during  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  had  applied 
much  to  reading.  History  had  been  with  her 
ever  a  favourite  study.  Now,  in  truth,  she 
would  have  had  her  reward.  One  richer,  more 
stirring,  more  pregnant  with  the  spirit  of  en- 
chantment, could  scarcely  be  allotted  to  a 
human  breast.  But  a  very  difierent  thought 
occupied  her  mind. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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Tbej  droTe  to  San  Pietro,  and  tlie  Vatican. 
They  passed  by  the  portico  of  the  Fiuitbeon, 
and  the  stem  and  mighty  palaces.  They  gaaed 
at  the  slender  obelisks,  and  the  numberless 
fountains.  The  tomb  of  Adrian — the  Tiber 
winding  its  way  siloitly  beneath  the  arches  of 
the  bridge;  the  columns  of  Antonius  and 
Trajan  against  the  sky,  and  statues  and  pillars 
ever  and  anon  struck  iheir  gaze.  They  stood 
on  the  Capitoline  hills,  beneath  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  They  descended 
to  their  carriage,  and  ordered  it  to  the  Forum 
and  Coliseum.  The  vast  plain  was  at  length 
reached.  Oh!  what  a  dream  of  Flora's  young 
years  was  here  at  length  embodied  before 
her — and  yet  as  the  shadowy  and  most  conse- 
crated objects  fleeted  by,  she  could  give  to  them 
no  thrill,  no  attention ;  but  her  abstractedness 
at  such  a  time  seemed  no  more  than  natural. 
T*he  voice  of  the  cicerone  sounded  like  that  of  a 
necromancer  as  he  pointed  out  the 
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rock — the  Capitoline-^the  Palatine  —columns 
and  temples — ^the  enormous  fragments  scat* 
tered  about — arches — walls^baths — ^aqueducts 
— ^lifted  broken  in  the  air,  or  strewn  in  pieces 
on  the  ground. 

At  length)  huge  and  vast — ^tier  above  tier— 
blasted  —  ghastly — incredible —  sublime  —  the 
Coliseum  rose — a  startUng  stupendous  wonder. 
Even  Flora  for  an  instant  forgot  the  Knight  of 
the  Red  Plume.  Mute^  chilled,  awe  struck, 
they  gazed  at  its  colossal  proportions,  its  stu- 
pendous walls  lifted  to  the  sky,  its  broken 
fragments,  the  blackness  of  its  shadows  upon 
the  turf,  and  the  bright  moonUght  streaming 
down  through  its  dilapidated  apertures  and 
into  its  blood-stained  arena.  Long  they  gazed 
—they  walked  round  it ;  they  raised  their  eyes 
to  its  vast  and  rent  summit.  They  entered  its 
crumbling  passages— they  trod  across  its  earthy 
floor — ^they  penetrated  its  dens,  its  vormitories, 
its  winding  labyrinths.   A  world  of  associations 
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This  agitation— tihese  tears — loveliest-^ 
dearest--what  do  they  mean  ?  Dare  I  think-— 
Can  I  be  80  deeply — so  richly  blessed.  The 
hope  of  your  love,  beaatifiil  Flora,  has  sustained 
me  through  many  a  weary  year.  Say — say— do 
I  hope  in  vain  ?" 

"  Mr.  Leslie,"  £Edtered  she,  **  if  you  value  the 
love  of  one  so  unworthy  as  I " 

«  Flora  P' 

"  It  is  yours." 

An  instant — and  she  was  in  his  arms,  on 
his  bosom. 

But,  hark !  a  shriek,  shrill,  intensely  piercing 
— «8  if  the  voice  of  some  mad  spirit  now  first 
whelmed' in  its  fiery  fate  rose  on  the  air.  At 
the  sound  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  with  the 
guide  and  guard  rushed  forward.  Flora  and 
Norman  stood  together — ^the  fisdr  girl  clinging 
to  his  arm.  There  was  a  moment's  silence. 
All  stood  as  if  expecting  some  horrid  appari- 
tion, when  on  the  second  tier  of  the  amphi- 
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theatre,  there  arose  a  wild  form,  her  hair 
streaming  aromid  her  unoovered  head — her 
white  robes  floating  in  the  air — ^her  hands 
clasped  in  frantic  p^  and  t^rcnr,  and  her 
manner  expressive  of  the  wildest  agony  and 
fear. 

*'  It  is  he—- It  is  he!"  she  cried  with  wild  and 
half-choked  'accents :  **  Oh  God  I— save  m^-^ 
save  me !" 

*'Then,  stand,  fool!"  cried  a  hoarse,  fierce 
Toice,  while  the  unseen  speaker  seemed  climb> 
ing  up  after  his  victim. 

**  Oh  !  do  not— do  not  kill  me " 

<<It  is  the  wild  maniac,"  ezdaimed  Mrs. 
Temple. 

^^  Yes,  it  is  the  wretched  girl  of  the  Car- 
nival," said  Flora,  trembling  with  alarm. 

<<  Great  God  of  Heaven!"  cried  Noiman,^it 
is  she—  it  is  Rosalie  Roif  ain. 

It  is  impossible  to  jdepict  the  amazement  of 
those  who  beheld  this  remarkable  scene.    Bat 
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the  current  of  intense  curiosity  was  too  deep 
and  swift  for  remark. 

*^  Save  me,  oh !  save  me,"  screamed  the 
maniac,  yet  more  shrilly. 

^  Stay!"  cried  Norman,  in  a  voice  of  deep 
emotion,  and  stepping  into  the  middle  of  the 
arena,  where  die  moonlight  fell  fuU  upon  him ; 
Rosalie  Romain,  I  am  your  fnend,  I  will  come 
to  your  aid  \" 

The  shriek  which  repUed  to  him  firose  his 
Uood. 

The  before  invisible  pursuer,  now  first 
emerging  firom  the  black  shadow,  stood  full  in 
the  light.  He  had  lost  his  mask.  His  features 
were  distorted  with  rage  and  violent  emotion. 

*^  Heavens  1"  said  the  shuddering  Mrs.  Tem* 
pie,  **  it  is  Count  Clairmont  I" 

"  Villain  V  cried  Norman,  "  here  the  great 
hand  of  God  has  at  length  held  you  forth 
for  what  you  are«    Wretch,  if  you  touch  yon 
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hapless   creature,  I  will  crush  your  head  like  a 
reptile's  beneath  my  heeL'^ 

"Leslie— and,  by  G— d!  Flora  Temple- 
off  then  all  my  vain  dreams."  He  drew  a 
pistol  which  glittered  in  the  moonbeams, 
cocked  it,  and  as  he  spoke,  seizing  the  wrist 
of  the  wretched  lunatic,  turned  to  Leslie. 

The  whole  incident  had  scarce  occupied 
a  minute.  Leslie  still  stood  alone  in  the 
arena. 

"  Clairmont,"  he  said,  "  you  cannot  escape 
me !" 

"  Detested  coward,^'  cried  Churmont  with 
a  hoarse  fierce  laugh,  "  that  this  gibber- 
ing fool,  is  she  you  seek  I  deny — and  the  world 
will  never  believe.  She  is  my  mftj  and 
I  claim  her;  stop  us  at  your  periL  If 
you  permit  us  free  ^ress,  you  are  safe  and 
I  will  trouble  your  happiness  no  more,  but,^' 
and  he  uttered  an  imprecation  too  dreadful 
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to  repeat,  **  if  you  attempt  to  impede  my 
way/'  he  raised  the  pistol^  ''  you  die.  By  — 
— ^the  temptation  is  almost  too  sweet  to  forego 
—but  I  wUl  forego  it  if  you  come  not  in 
my  path  I" 

'*  No  r*  said  Norman,  **  not  for  all  your 
threats  shall  you  ever  pass  from  this  spot. 
I  will  grapple  with  you  if  twenty  lives  be 
the  price.  Guard,  to  the  opposite  door;  I 
will  cross  him  here !" 

Clairmont  moved  to  descend,  and  partly 
retreating,  endeavoured  to  draw  after  him  the 
bleeding  girl,  when  she  sank  exhausted  at 
his  feet.  He  left  her  as  she  lay,  and  was 
about  to  disappear,  when  he  paused,  and 
said  : 

**  Norman  Leslie,  at  length  we  know  each 
other.  To-night  both  of  us  live,  or  both  die. 
Pledge  me  your  sacred  word  that  I  may  de- 
part uimiolested,  and  you  never  hear  of  me 
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ajpin  —  refuse— and  this  is  your  last  mo- 
ment on  earth." 

Without  further  reply  Norman  sprang  for- 
ward towards  the  eminence  where  stood  his 
foe,  when  Clairmont  with  an  oath  raised  the 
pistoL 

A  moment  more,  and  life  blood  would  have 
flowed.  Flora  had  sprung  towards  Leslie  in 
frantic  terror,  when  a  powerful  and  unaeen 
arm  descended  upon  the  caitiff  in  the  Tery 
act  of  murder.  The  blow  was  sudden  and 
tremendous,  and  directed  full  against  his  head 
with  a  crushing  force.  Hurled  from  his  heigbC 
as  if  by  some  deadly  engine,  he  was  daahed 
heavily  to  the  ground.  For  a  moment  he 
lay  as  if,  indeed,  a  senseless  cold.  When  he 
turned,  he  presented  a  spectade  too  fearfuDy 
awful  for  delineation.  His  temple  had  struck 
against  a  pointed  stone.  He  was  covered  with 
blood,  and  rage,  hate,  despair,  and  death, 
mingled  in  his  distorted  features. 
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Theguard  now  appealed,  with  the  senseless 
form  of  Miss  Romain  on  his  arm.  Flora  and 
Mrs.  Temple  vainly  endeavoured  to  revive 
her,  while  a  domestic  hastened  for  the  car- 
riflige  which  had  been  left  at  some  distance. 

**  Lift  me,"  said  Clairmont,  *^  some  of  you 
—what  accursed  hand  has  struck  me  ?" 

^^  Mine,"  said  a  powerftdly  formed  man, 
whom  all  recognised  as  Kreutzner.  "  A  kind 
staranger  directed  me  in  time  to  the  spot, 
where,  imhappy  man,  you  stood." 

^  And  the  stranger  is  here !"  said  a  voice, 
which  although  a  woman^s,  had  in  its  tones 
something  so  stem,  haughty,  and  bitter,  that 
aU  started — ^Clairmont  most  of  all. 

The  new  comer  stepped  up    to    the  side 
of  the  dying  man.    It  was  the  Countess  D 
She    regarded  him  as  he  lay  with  a  glance 
so  joyous  and  malignant,  that  she  appeared 
a  fiend  rather  than  a  human  being. 
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'' Louise  r  he  cried,  ^'haftefiil,  drtwUhte 
wretch  !  curses — curses  on  you  1" 

**  Curses  on  yoM— miserable,  cruabed  reptile, 
die  /"  she  said,  gazing  down  on  him  as  a 
serpent  she  had  skin,  ^  die!  I  rejoice  in  your 
calamity.  I  have  already  betrayed  you,  I — 
/ — I  unlocked  the  cell  of  your  wretched  yictim 
Rosalie— -I  put  Norman  Leslie  on  your  tradL — 
I  saved  him  hst  night  from  your  dagger— 
I  brought  to  this  spot  the  stranger  who  hurled 
you  to  the  dust— and  now  that  I  behold  your 
torment  and  your  death,  I  smile,  and  triumph  1" 

''  Oh !  silence  her  slanderous  tongue,''  fed>Iy 
groaned  Clairmont. 

'^  No  1  let  me  speak  to  your  dying  ear.  Tour 
sin  and  your  shame  I  will  spread  them  fiur 
and  wide.  Do  you  curse  me  ?  Tou  haTe 
already— and  now  I  repay  you,  and  rejmce 
that  I  am  the  instrument" 

^'  Peace — ^peaoe,  noicr,"  said  Norman,  *'  fear- 
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Hal  waman ! — ^he  no  longer  hears  yon-— he  is 


DKAD." 


Never  fell  the  cold  moonlight  even  on  that 
spot,  upon  a  group  more  hushed  and  awful. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


A    BCBNB    OF  AFTKR    YBASB  —  TRB   8TOBM-BBATBN 
VB88BL   RBP08B8  IN   THB   HARBOOB. 


c« 


Fly,  envious  Time,  'till  thoa  ran  ont  thy  race." — 

On  T^Me.  fty  MiUom. 


Onward  and  stiU  onward  speeds  the  flight 
of  time.  Deaf^  blind,  relentless — ^for  nothing 
he  stays  his  wing.  Ever  with  the  same  eternal 
haste  he  presses  on.  Events  that  might  astound 
the  tmiverse — sprayers  that  might  pierce  a  fiend, 
never  delay — ^never  melt  him.  Cities  roar  and 
are  silent;  empires  rise  and  fall;  mountuns 
bow  their  iced-crowned  thrones;  seas  advance 
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from  their  unfathomed  beds ;  even  worlds 
balanced  in  their  far  places,  burst  asun* 
der  and  pass  away  in  the  boundless  deep 
of  space  ;  and  yet,  ever  unpausing,  un- 
pitying,  unwondering— 'his  course  is  on  and 
still  on. 

Unpitying  did  I  say  ?  No!  dark,  but  slandered 
divinity,  not  unpitying.  Dread  minister  of 
Providence,  thou  bringest  peace  as  well  as  a 
sword.  All  that  can  be  spared  remains  \m- 
hanned  by  thee,  and  in  thy  path,  not  only 
ruin  lies,  but  joy  and  beauty.  It  is  thy  hand 
that  nursed  the  half-blown  rose ; — ripened  the 
harvest,  and  reared  the  oak.  Who  spread  na- 
ture with  the  tender  spring  ?  Who  clothed  the 
callow  bird  in  his  gorgeous  coat,  and  launched 
him  on  the  breeze  ?  Who  brings  every  object 
to  its  true  use  and  perfection  ?  ^lio  sweeps 
away  prejudice  and  error  ?  Who  unveils  lus  • 
trous  truth  ?  Not  all  things  fall  beneath  thy 
scythe.   What  blow  hast  thou  stricken  against 
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Homer  and  Shakespeare  more  than  to  brighten 
tibm  radiance — to  secure  their  immortality  ? 
Does  not  all  that  is  good  and  noble  trimnph 
b J  titkj  aid  ?  WiU  not  the  whole  g^obe  be- 
fiiended  by  thee  grow  wise  and  good?  WiU 
not  war  and  snpostition^  tyranny  and  vice  be 
banished? 

Four  years ! — like  a  breath  they  have  passed. 
A  wreath  of  vapour  coding  on  the  air  melts 
not  more  lightly.  Reader !  yon  have  turned  a 
leaf»  and  they  are  gone.  Even  so  startlingly 
rapid  shows  the  past*  Testoxlay— only  yester- 
day we  were  noisy  children  on  the  green — 
imitges  wore  around  all  bright  and  dear — look 
yoa  now  what  a  transformation  !  Tonth  is 
Tanished.  Tears — ^how  we  know  not,  are  on 
our  foreheads,  and  in  onr  hearts. — As  in  a 
theatre  the  scene  is  changed.  Odier  objects, 
new  charactrrs  are  befiM«  na.  They  call  ns  by 
different  names.  They  woo  ns  to  strange  en- 
terprises.   Go  to  the  haont  of  your  boyhood— ^ 
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go*— with  your  graye,  cold  face,  your  wearied 
and  melancholy  heart.  Stand  amid  the  care- 
less and  happy  forms  that  sport  there  to-day. 
Tou  will  strike  them  with  awe.  The  unshaded 
glance,  the  joyous  laugh,  the  high  happy  shout, 

will  be  hushed  till  you  pass. 

•        *        •        *        • 

Back  £rom  the  scathed  Europe,  with  its  foot- 
marks of  gaunt  and  bloody  ages !  We  are  once 
again  inthefresh  andhappy  scenesof  a  new  world. 

Upon  the  brow  of  a  lovely  bank,  gorgeous 
with  mossy  verdure,  and  scented  with  wild 
perfume,  a  white  mansion  shone  through  the 
trees.  Immediately  beneath  swept  a  broad 
and  crystal  flood,  eddying  and  dimpling  in  its 
glad  course  in  sudden  bends,  and  circling 
meanders.  Never  looked  the  gentle  sun 
on  a  scene  more  fair.  Never— even  in  those 
spots  by  the  Asiatic,  the  Greek,  the  Roman, 
rendered  immortal  in  story.  Directly  firom  the 
silver   river,  sloped    up   wild    and    beautiful 
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mountains  which  sometimes  ^ant  nature  had 
rent  asunder  and  left  naked  and  blasted  in 
perpendicular  cliffs.  The  shores  were  richly 
decked  with  towns^  country-seats,  and  cottages. 
The  soft  sky  bent  all  unclouded  above.  Bkh' 
and  sweet  spread  the  scented  fields  around. 

The  lovely  seat  to  which  we  invite  the  reader 
was  exquisitely  situated,  surrounded  by  lofty 
trees,  and  sylvan  walks,  and  a  £sdr  promenade 
which  led  down  to  the  water's  edge.  On  an 
ample  portico  a  family  group  watched  the 
changes  of  a  magnificent  sunset. 

In  an  arm-chair  sat  a  silver-headed  man, 
whose  person  possessed  all  the  mellow  charm 
which  manly  beauty  receives  firom  age.  His 
white  locks  were  smoothed  over  his  high  brow, 
with  a  majesty  that  at  once  won  respect  and 
reverence.  His  face  was  mild  and  happy,  but 
years  had  impressed  it  with  heavy  marks,  and 
yet  more  than  years— sorrow. 

A  graceful  form  hung  over  his  chair,  with 


her  arm  affectionately  upon  his  shoidder,  aiid 
by  her  side  a  gentleman  had  drawn  ftmir* 
liarly. 

It  required  no  more  than  a  glance  to  dis- 
coyer  the  two  latter,  Julia  and  Howard^  and 
in  their  aged  companion  the  still  noble,  but 
changed  form  of  Mordaunt  Lieslie. 

As  they  thus  sat  surrounded  by  wreathing 
Tines  and  bursting  flowers,  and  enjoying  the 
mild-tempered  and  illumined  atmosphere,  a 
beautifal  child  of  about  three  years,  loaded  with 
fruit  and  flowers,  and  playing  with  a  large  curly- 
haired  dog,  came  laughing  and  running  from  a 
thicket. 

"  There's  Flora— 'Come  Flora  V'  —  exclaimed 
■11  at  once. 

When  there  is  a  kind-hearted  grandfather, 
and  a  sweet  aunt,  and  a  gentle  unde  in  the 
fianily,  and  the£etther  is  adored  as  the  lost  one 
found,  and  the  mother  is  pronounced  **  the 
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Health  glowed  on  her  cheek.  She  hung  on 
his  arm  familiarly  and  fondly.  A  moment  ere 
they  came  into  view  he  stopped  and  looked 
down  upon  her.  Back  from  her  forehead  he 
put  the  soft  hair  unreproved.  She  returned  his 
gaze  with  a  glance  of  steady  trusting  love.  His 
hand  lingered  over  her  forehead,  and  he  shaded 
her  eyes  with  it  as  one  who  peruses  a  painting. 

'*  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  ?  "  she  asked 
half  blushing. 

"  It  was  one  of  my  young  dreams,  Flora," 
he  said,  *'  thus  to  scan  your  face,  thus  to  meet 
your  eyes,  thus  to  avow,  thus  to  hear  how  we 
love  each  other." 

They  approached  the  mansion. 

**  Ah  !  there  comes  father — ^here  comes 
mother,''  said  the  old  gentleman,  releasing  the 
sunny  infant  from  a  dear  embrace,  and  off  she 
ran,  and  bounded  into  her  Other's  arms. 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  magnificent  steam 
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boats  which  ply  from  New  York  up  the  river 
to  Albany,  had  sent  ashore  a  boat.  A  single 
passenger  landed.  Conceive  the  pleasure  of 
all  on  recognizing  Kreutzner,  their  old  and 
valued  friend. 

The  usual  greetings  were  warmly  exchanged, 
and  the  new  comer  was  welcomed  with  the 
sincerest  friendship  and  hospitality. 

When  the  first  glow  of  pleasure  had  subsid- 
ed, he  announced  that  he  had  brotight  a  letter 
from  Europe — ^a  letter  for  Norman. 

"  For  me  ?  *' 

'^  Aye/'  said  Kreutzner,  handing  it  to  him  ; 
'^  from  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  your 
acquaintance.  It  was  sent  to  my  lodgings  be- 
fore I  left  Palermo,  with  a  note  requesting  me 
to  deUver  it  into  your  hands." 

Norman  took  it  eagerly  and  broke  the  seal. 
Flora  leaned  over  his  shoulder,  read  the  signa- 
ture, and  turned  pale. 
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^^  Bless  me— -bless  me !  '^  said  Norman, 
^'  have  not  the  fates  done  with  us  yet  ? — I 
thought  we  had  acted  our  parts,"  and  with 
strong  signs  of  astonishment,  he  read  the  name 

of  the  "  Countess  D " 

**  My  dear  firiend,"  said  Kreutzner,  ^'  this 
communication  I  presume  will  throw  light  upon 
the  character  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
women  I  ever  met«  To  me  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  learn  anything  that  concerns  you,  as 
owing  to  our  sudden  separation  at  Rome,  your 
own  eventful  story  has  never,  in  any  connected 
form,  reached  my  ears." 

"  There  is  little  to  tell,"  said  Norman ;  "  the 
singular  discovery  of  Rosalie  gratified  the 
strongest  wish  of  my  life — ^the  strongest  but 
one,"  he  said,  turning  to  Flora,  "  which  was 
you  see  gratified  also.  Miss  Romain — " 
^^  Poor  Rosalie  !  "  sighed  Flora. 
**  Miss  Romain  accompanied  us  home,  where 
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thifl  side  the  water — the  Marquis  Alessi.  Be- 
trayed by  the  Priest,  who,  while  he  seemed 
the  partner  in  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  was  in 
fact  only  a  «py,  he  was  stripped  of  most  of 
his  slender  remaining  possessions,  and  banish- 
ed from  Italy.  In  this  country  he  has  sought 
and  found  a  shelter,  and  long  resided  in  a 
southern  state.  His  present  destiny  I  know 
not.  There  are  two  more  friends  of  mine," 
continued  Norman,  '^from  whom  I  am  anxious 
to  hear/' 

*^  I  have  been  much  since  in  Rome  and 
Florence,*'  said  Ereutmer ;  ^'  I  may  chance  to 
have  heard  of  them." 

**  The  one,''  rejoined  Norman,  **  is  a  most 
gifted  young  artist— a  sculptor." 

"  Angelo  N ? " 

"  The  same." 

*^  If  you  love  him,  I  shall  tell  his  fiite  with 
reluctance." 

VOL.  in.  N 
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«  Speak. 

^^  He  also  with  Alezzi  was  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy  which  occasioned  so  mudi  talk  at 
the  time  ;  and  he  also,  ajfter  having  been  led  on 
by  the  Priest  too  far  for  retreat,  was  by  him 
informed  against,  and  fell  on  the  scaffold.  I 
saw  his  head  roll  in  the  dnst." 

^^  Knowyou,'^  demanded  Norman,  after  a 
pause  and  a  slight  shudder,  '^  know  you  the 
fair  daughter  of  Torrini  ?  ** 

"  That  do  I,  and  well  too.  She  is  the  gem 
of  Florence  ;  young,  gay  and  beautiful.  The 
joyous  face  is  pointed  out  to  the  stranger  as  the 
loveliest  at  court.  But  you  are  aware  of  her 
change  ?  '* 

'^  No ;  I  wrote  once,  but  the  letter  was  un- 
answered.'* 

"  She  is  the  wife  of  Prince  C ,  and  a 

brighter  and  happier  creature  never  floated  in 
the  dance.'* 
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'*  But  come/'  said  Norman  as  he  listened 
with  a  strange,  indefinable  feeling,  '^  the  manu- 
script.** 

The  curious  circle  gathered  round  him  as  he 
read — ^his  beautiful  wife  fondly  leaning  on  his 
shoulder. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

TBK  MANUSCRIPT  OP  THK  COUNTB88— THB  MYSTERY 

LAID  OPEN. 

Chams,  "  All  is  best  though  we  oft  doubt 
What  the  unsearchable  dispose^ 
Of  highest  wisdom  brings  about. 
And  ever  best  found  in  the  dose. 
Oft  he  seems  to  hide  his  htot. 
But  unexpectedly  returns. 
And  to  his  faithful  champion  hath  in  place. 
Bore  witness  gloriously  I" 

Samtom  A^vmHt, 

Thb  letter  yna  written   in  »  strong  bold 
hand.    It  was  as  follows ; 


'*  You  will  be  surprised  Mr.  Ledie^  but 
not  displeased  at  these  few  lines  from  me. 
I  render  them  to  you  as  a  duty — I  should 
have  performed  it  before  but  for  a  circum- 
stance mentioned  below.  I  am  going  to  sketch 
my  history — not  to  solicit  your  sympathy,  but 
because  it  is  closely  interwoven  with  your 
own.  If  I  utter  any  sentiments  in  my  own 
extenuation,  or  in  my  praise,  ascribe  it  not 
to  vanity,  but  to  irtUh.  I  have  done  with 
vanity  and  with  the  world. 

"  Long  before  this  reaches  you,  I  shall  be  im- 
mured irrevocably  within  the  walls  of  a  holy  sis- 
terhood,  where  not  even  the  ifurthest  of  its  float- 
ing rumours  can  reach  me  more.  What  have  / 
to  do  with  vanity  ?  I  write  as  one  dying, 
and  you  may  read  my  words  as  those  of  the 
dead.    Dead  !  oh,  would  to  God  I  were ! 

^'  Fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  loveliest  part  of 
Italy,  tibece  lived  a  family  in  easy  drcumstanoes, 
without  rank  or  fortune,  wiUiout  the  wish  to 
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was  all  flimpiidty  and  confidence — all  hop^ 
and  tmth. 

**  Recall  her  whom  you  met  at  the  Prince 
M 's,  seated  amid  Lords,  Dukes,  and  no- 
bles— ^flashing  with  diamonds — ^yet  which  vainly 
flashed  over  a  sternly  melancholy  brow,  over  a 
dark  and  broken  heart.  You  suddenly  pro- 
nounced to  her  a  name  which  struck  every 
drop  of  blood  in  her  veins  to  lightning.  Re- 
call her  calm  look ;  her  full  unflinching  eyes. 
Can  you  believe  these  two  beings  the  same  ? 

'^The  same  did  I  say?  No.  There  is  not 
a  thought  of  my  mind;  an  impulse  of  my 
heart  but  is  now  changed.  All  that  then  graced 
me  has  vanished.  All  that  I  then  was  inca- 
pable of,  I  have  since  learned.  The  world 
has  so  transformed  me,  that  7,  who  could 
not  endure  the  gaze  of  a  stranger,  can  look 
down  now  the  fiercest  foe ;  for  I,  who  shuddered 
•t  the  death  of  a  bird,  now  can  stand — nay, 
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JW€x&  ta  me.  then  but  the  worthless  thistle- 
down that  floats  away  on  the  summer  gale. 
We  loved-i— we  married  secretly.  Eve  in  Eden 
was  never  so  happy  as  I,  till  one  day  I  was  dis- 
turbed from  a>  blissful  reverie,  by  the  trampling 
of  hasty  feet,  as  of  men  who  bore  a  heavy 
burden,  I  rose.  A  shriek  met  my  ear  from 
the  lips  of  my  mother^a  groan  from  my 
£adieT.  Startled  with  fears  of  I  knew  not 
what,  I  rushed  to  the  chamber..  I  saw — even 
now  my  brain  whirls  at  the  recollection— 
several  stranger  forms — in  their  hold  was 
apparently  a  dead  body.  The  arms  and  head 
hung  heavily — lifeless — the  hair  fell  back  from 
tiie  forehead  clotted  with  gore— it  was  my 
brother*    He  cast  his  eyes  on  me. 

<^ '  Rinaldo !'  he  murmured,  and  died.  We 
had  been  watched.  My  generous  and  high- 
tempered  brother  had  traced  me  too  Rinaldo. 
They  fought,  and  the  never  fidling  pistol  of 
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tion  of  leaving  me  for  an  indefiadte  time.  Me 
and  my  bright  boy !  I  found  growing  up  in 
mysdf  a  new  energy— a  new  power^— a  fire 
equal  to  his  own.  I  begged-— I  prayed— >aiid 
when  he  turned  away  deaf  and  cold,  I  started 
to  my  feet  and  with  flashing  eyes  I  threatened 
him.  It  was  the  first  unfolding  of  that  character 
which  neither  he  nor  I  knew  belonged  to  my 
nature.  It  was  the  first  uncoiling  of  the 
basilisk  within  me.  He  gazed  on  me  incredu- 
lously, and  coolly  smiled.  You  remember  that 
smile.     I  fainted. 

**  When  I  recovered  he  was  gone.  It  was  two 
years  before  I  could  trace  him.  At  length  I 
found  he  had  sailed  for  America.  I  followed 
him  in  the  depth  of  winter-^I  and  my  child.  I 
knew  not  that  he  resided  in  New  York-— I  knew 
not  the  name  he  had  assumed,  and  I  was  struck 
mute  with  astonishment  in  your  beautiful  city, 
on  beholding,  surrounded  by  fair  ladies,  the 
form  of  my  husband — still  beautiful  and  still 


adored.     Tou  know  the  rest.    My  agitatioa 
had  nearly  cost  my  life^  when  yoiur  dkring  am 
leacQod  me  horn  those  fi^x^e  horses.    I  had 
seen  you  before  I  discovered  Clairmont  aod 
witfaoBt  meaning  to  flatter  you,  they  who  see 
you  onoe^  do  not  forget  you.    Again  I  saw  yon 
subsequently  with  Miss  Remain ;  hence  I  reoog* 
nised  you  immediately  at  Torrini's  in  Florence. 
*^  On  recoyering  from  the  terror,  leas  of  the 
accident  than  of  the  discovery  by  whidi  it  was 
occasioned,  I  ascertained  Churmont's  addiesa, 
and  the  next  morning  after  being  ruddy  denied 
admission,  I  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  interview.    Once  more  I  intreated  and  once 
more  I  threatened.     Here  I  found  my  threats 
ot  more  avail,  for  here  his  plans  were  high  and 
audacious,  having    conceived    the    design  of 
marrying  a  very  wealthy  and  beautifol  girL    I 
accused  him  of  it.    He  smiled  again  and  bade 
me  learn  that  I  was  not  his  wife.    The  cere* 
mony  had  been  a  feigned  one.     I  would  have 
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eried  him  through  the  cily  for  a  viUain ;  but, 
lAxh  a  look  so  sardonic  that  it  affir^hted  eTen 
ne,  he  solemnly  swore  that  if  I  breathed  his 
name  to  any  human  being,  he  would  sacrifice 
e^Tf  hope,  every  consideration,  and  never  sleep 
till  he  had  taken  the  hfe  of  myself  or  my  child. 
He  then  frankly  confessed  that  his  passion  for 
Miss  Temple  was  only  a  mask.  He  loved  her 
not.  Me,  he  said,  he  loved.  It  was  his  in- 
tention to  fly  when  he  could  raise  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  he  declared  that  I  should  be  his 
companion.  To  what  degradation  had  I  fidlen, 
that  even  afler  this,  such  was  my  infatuation, 
sudi  my  love,  that  I  consented.  He  even  went 
so  £nr  as  to  promise  to  depart  by  acertain  time. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  lady  whose 
fortune  he  pursued,  disliked  and  rejected  him ; 
for,  after  some  time  he  altered  his  plans,  and 
had  proposed  to  raise  money  by  a  mock  union 
with  another.  The  miseraUe  victim  with  whom 
«<-bnt  let  me  now  be  in  advance  of  my  story. 
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brother  Ambrose,  and  he  threatened  me  inth 
the  most  dreadful  revenge  if  I  refused.  It 
was  I  Aen  who  received  Rosalie  Romain  from 
your  hands  on  the  day  of  your  mysterious 
ride.  It  was  tiien  that  I  saw  and  knew  you. 
The  gig  belonged  to  Clairmont;  late  in  the 
evening  he  drove  us  to  town,  and  left  us  to 
walk  alone  to  a  boat,  which  was  to  cany  us  on 
board  a  vessel  which  sailed  in  the  morning  for 
Naples,  while  he  returned  the  gig  to  his  ser- 
vant, who  waited  at  the  hotel.  In  that  walk 
we  encountered  yourself  and  Miss  Temple  on 
the  battery.  We  hastened  on  board.  I  pass- 
ed for  the  mistress,  to  avoid  suspicion,  and  she 
for  my  maid.  She  being  iQ  all  the  voyage,  I 
only  was  seen ;  as  I  was  at  once  known  as  an 
Italian  lady,  we  thus  eluded  any  inquiries 
which,  when  suspicion  fell  on  you,  might  have 
been  that  way  directed.  The  vessel  did  not 
sail  till  the^  next  afternoon*  Clairmont  was  in 
the  act  of  coming  down  i  his  baggage  was  all 
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packed  ready  ia  his  lAamber  and  Idi  to  the 
direction  of  hia  valety  wIm»  yon  eacountcred 
him  and  inflictad  upon  him  tibat  new  raneoroos 
weiHid,  which  only  ceased  to  sting  and  tortme 
him  in  deadi.  He  rushed  to  his  chamber. 
His  temper  was  hished  to  its  highest,  wildest 
paroxysm  of  rage  and  revenge,  when  the  valet 
accidentally  mentioned  what  he  had  heard  in 
the  hotel.  The  disappearance  of  Miss  Romaia 
already  created  a  sensation  thvough  the  town, 
and  a  report  had  been  started  that  you  had 
murdered  her.  From  that  moment  his  beUisb 
mind  was  fixed.  He  sent  a  message  to  me, 
stating  that  by  force  or  art  I  must  silence  the 
voice  of  Rosalie  Romain ;  that  the  vessel  nuui 
go  without  him  ^  that  the  valet  would  accom- 
pany us  in  his  stead,  and  that  he  would  by  a 
French  ship  meet  us  on  our  landing  at  Nicies. 
So  artfully  was  it  managed,  that  we  complied, 
scarce  comprehending  what  it  meant.  Rosalie 
was  mck  during  tiie  whole  passage.    We  met 
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CUdrmont  a  loi^  time  after  oar  amval.  The- 
valet  had  received  inatractionB  tx»  conceal  us  if 
possible  firom  all  observation.  This  he  effectu* 
ally  did,  but  just  before  our  meeting  with 
Clairmont,  died  of  a  fever.  It  was  Clairmont 
who  flung  the  hat  and  feathers  in  the  stream^ 
and  the  handkerchief  in  the  wood.  He  re- 
mained sometime  after  in  America,  to  guard 
himself  from  BUspid<Hi. 

'*  On  his  arrival  in  Europe,  he  had  a  most 
difficult  game  to  play.  It  was  his  determina* 
tion  to  conceal  Rosalie  Romain  from  human 
eyes,  that  the  suspicion  might  never  be  with* 
drawn  from  you.  I  soon  learned  to  hate  the 
villain  more  ardently  than  I  had  ever  loved 
him.  But  while  I  hated,  I  also  feared  him. 
A  character  so  malignant  mastered  mine.  I 
knew  him  capable  of  the  most  fiendish  actions, 
and  I  soon  had  an  instance  of  it.  Miss  Ro- 
main on  finding  her  situation,  and  tlie  cmd 
baseness  of  her  lover,  lost  her  wcaaesj  became 


1ft  o<ttifimied  maniac^  and  waa  meat  wccretly 
confined  under  die  aaperintendenoe  of  the 
Priest  Ambrose,  at  nome'*--the  brother  of  Clair- 
mont^  and  like  him  a  villain.  Lest  tiiis  should 
be  betrayed  by  me,  lie  obtained  poesessum  of 
my  boy,  in  whom  he  knew  my  soul  was  bound 
up.    With  this  grasp  on  me>  he  told  me  with  I 

the  triumphant  hate  and  ferocity  of  a  deril^ 
that  if  ever  I  betrayed  him,  nay,  if  ever  he 
suspected  me,  the  young  head  I  loved  most, 
should  be  crushed  in  the  grave.  I  shuddered— 
1  believed — I  obeyed.  How  well  I  kept  the 
secret  you  can  testify. 

"  At  Prince  M *s  you  unknowingly  in- 
formed me  of  the  place  where  my  boy  was  con- 
cealed. I  hastened  myself  in  disguise,  when  I 
knew  that  the  Priest  was  away,  to  his  rooms, 
and  recovered  my  lost  treasure.  I  should  have 
said,  that  on  first  parting  with  Clairmont,  I 

had  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  Count  D 

and  became  his  wife.    With  the  intention  of 
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gaining  possession  of  her  person,  that  I  might 
commit  her  to  yotur  charge,  1  miloeked  the 
prison  of  Rosalie  Romain ;  but  with  the  sub- 
tlety of  madness  she  eluded  my  care  and 
escaped  into  the  crowded  streets.  Ton  know 
the  rest.    The  angel  boy  is  dead.     I  have  no 

« 

longer  any  reason  to  guard  my  reputation. 
May  you  be  happy.  My  heart  is  ice.  I  have 
performed  my  duty.    Farewell,  for  ever," 


THE    END. 
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